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PREFACE 


THovucH the Sixth Foot, which in 1881 became the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, is one of the most ancient regiments 
in the Army, no satisfactory history of it has hitherto been 
written. t here given has been compiled at the request 
of past and present officers of the regiment. Cannon’s Historical 
Records of the Sizth Foot, which was published more than 
eighty years ago, even for the period which it covered left 
much to be desired. The official Digest of Service, which was 
originally drawn up in 1880, apart from the preservation of a 
little tradition, does not begin to be of value till the latter 
years of the Peninsular War. For the greater part of the 
early history it therefore proved necessary to have recourse 
to the original sources. Under the circumstances it seemed 
desirable in this portion to give references to those sources 
with some freedom. A brief note as to their character will 
be useful. The War Office documents are catalogued at the 
Public Record Office as ‘‘ W.O.”’ and are arranged in numbered 
classes. For the purposes of this history the most important 
are :— 

W.O. 1 ee including Despatches from officers 


Out-Letters—Commander-in-Chief. 
Out-Letters—Secretary-at-War. 
5. Out-Letters—Marching Orders. 
.8. Out-Letters—lIreland. 
.17. Monthly Returns. 
. 25. Commission Books and Casualty Returns. 
. 26. Miscellany Books—Warrants and Precedents. 
27. Inspection Returns. 
- 80. Miscellanea. 
In the footnotes the references are given by the numbers 
ok class and volume. Thus W.O. 26/11 means “ Miscellany 
11.” 
In the peg ie the regiment during the eighteenth century 
some use has been made of the uncalendared State Papers 
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at the Public Record Office and of the Colonial Office Papers 
(marked C.O.). The ‘Monthly Returns” for the Sixth Foot 
do not really begin till 1769, and even then are imperfect till 
forty years later. The “Inspection Returns”’ begin in 1768. 
References to printed sources have been given sparingly, though 
a note as to the chief authorities has been added at the end 
of the more important chapters. 

From 1880 onwards the Digest of Service furnishes a trust- 
worthy guide; the original documents at the Public Record 
Office have also been made use of so far as they extend. The 
Digest of Service for the Ist Battalion was printed in the 
regimental magazine The Antelope, where also a variety of 
other valuable material was from time to time collected. The 
history of the Great War is based on the battalion diaries, 
supplemented by the recollections of numerous officers. No 
more addition has been made than is necessary for the con- 
struction of a continuous narrative. The story in this part 
is thus essentially a record of events as observed and described 
at the time by those who took part in them. 

To Colonel F. G. F. Browne I am indebted for the loan of 
books and papers and constant friendly advice. To him and 
to all those other officers who have read my proofs and sup- 
plied me with valuable corrections and much information not 
otherwise available, I tender my hearty thanks. I must 
specially name Mr. J. Murray Kendall, M.B.E., Assistant 

ecretary of the Imperial War Museum (late Captain 4th— 
attached 16th—Royal Warwickshire), who volunteered to draw 
the admirable series of maps illustrative of the War. Nor can 
I omit to thank Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Southey and his officers 
for the courtesy shown to me during a somewhat prolonged 
visit to the Record Office at Warwick. 


C. L. KINGSFoRD. 
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THE STORY OF 
THE ROYAL WARWICKSHIRE 
REGIMENT 


CHAPTER I 


AN ENGLISH REGIMENT IN THE DUTCH SERVICE 
1674-1688 


From the early days of the Dutch War of Independence 
during the reign of Elizabeth, various English companies and 
regiments were employed continuously in the Netherlands in 
the service of the States-General during some eighty years. 
When, however, in 1665 war broke out between England and 
Holland, the English regiments then in the Dutch service were 
recalled. Amongst the officers who thus came home was 
Sir Walter Vane, fifth son of Sir Henry Vane, who was Secre- 
tary of State to Charles I in 1640 but afterwards joined the 
Parliament, and younger brother of the Sir Henry Vane who 
was executed in 1662. Unlike his father and brother, Sir Walter 
Vane was a man of royalist sympathies. He had entered the 
Dutch service before 1649, and when sixteen years later he 
came home to England he was given a commission as captain 
of a troop of horse, In October 1667 he was a captain of foot 
in Colonel Russell’s regiment (afterwards the Grenadier Guards), 
and on August 12, 1668, was made colonel of the Holland 
regiment (one of those recalled in 1665), which later became 
famous as the Buffs.* On the conclusion of the Second Dutch 
War in 1674, the States-General obtained permission to raise 
Once more a body of troops in England and Scotland to be 
employed against the French under the command of Vane, who 
was given the rank of major-general in the Dutch service. 

Vane crossed over to Holland in April 1674, and during the 
summer was joined by a number of officers and men, drawn 

State Papers, 1649-50, p. 531; 1665-6, p. 490; 1667, p. 502; 


* Cal. 
1667-8, p. 297; 1673-5, p. 227. 
' t He resigned the colonelcy of the Holland Regiment on Dec. 12, 
673. 
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largely from his own old regiment, the establishment of which 
had been lately reduced. The force was provisionally formed 
into ten companies, but before its constitution was complete, 
Vane, whilst serving as a volunteer with William of Orange, 
was killed at the battle of Seneffe on August 11 (N.S.). 

During October 1674 the ten companies had their first 
service in the field at the siege of Grave, and after the campaign 
was over were formed into four regiments—two English, one 
Irish and one Scots—at Bois-le-Duc, the command of one of 
the English regiments being given to Luke Lillingston.* It 
is this regiment which afterwards became the Sixth Foot, 
and, strictly speaking, Lillingston was its first colonel.f 

The campaign of 1675 was uneventful, Limburg being cap- 
tured by the French before the Prince of Orange could relieve 
it. In August Lillingston was succeeded as colonel by Thomas 
Astley, or Ashley,{ under whom, in July of the following 
year, the regiment served at the siege of Maastricht. During 
the siege ‘‘ the English under Colonel Fenwick,§ Colonel Wid- 
drington and Colonel Ashley, to the number of 2600, petitioned 
his Highness to assign them to a particular quarter, and that 
they might be commanded separately, that if they so behaved 
themselves like valiant men they might have all the honour.” 
Their request was granted, and in a subsequent assault on 
July 30, “they made it appear by their fierce attacks that 
they “deserved the distinction.” || A few days later detach- 
ments from each of the three English regiments with an equal 
number of Dutch guards took part in a fresh assault, and 
gained very great honours, being the first to enter the breach. 
However, the approach of a strong French force under Marshal 
Schomberg presently compelled the Prince of Orange to raise 
the siege, and the English regiments then went into their 
winter quarters. 

The campaign of 1677 was not a prosperous one. In the 
spring the French captured Cambrai and Valenciennes. Then 
the Prince of Orange attempted to relieve his garrison at 
St. Omer, but in spite of the gallantry of the English brigade 

* Henry Lillingston was lieutenant-colonel of the Earl of Mulgrave’s 
regiment in England on July 8, 1673, on which date Luke Lillingston 
was appointed ensign in his company (State Papers, Dom. Entry Book 35a, 
p. 74; Dalton, Army Lists, i. 136, 153). Mulgrave’s was disbanded in 1674, 
and it is possible that Henry Lillingston was the first colonel of the 
regiment, and that Luke is an error. The ensign Luke Lillingston, of 1673, 
is probably to be identified with the officer of that name who was captain 
in the regiment 1688-94, and afterwards raised the 38th Foot (South 
Staffords) in 1705, and died in 1713. 

Though Vane is commonly given as the first colonel. 
Astley in the Succession of Colonels; but Boyer calls him Ashley. 

§ Fenwick’s became the Fifth Foot. 

|| Boyer, History of William III., p. 76. 
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suffered a severe defeat at Mont Cassel on April 11. An 
attempt to take Charleroi from the French in July was equally 
unsuccessful. 

In April 1678 Astley was succeeded as colonel by Sir Henry 
Belasyse,* who had been one of the first officers to join Vane 
in 1674. In the early part of the year the French took Ghent 
and Ypres, ‘“ notwithstanding the besieged drowning part of 
the country,” and in July laid siege to Mons under Marshal 
Luxemburg, who was confident that he could hold his positions 
against even a superior force. Nevertheless the Prince of 
Orange on August 14 (N.S.) attacked with such resolution and 
vigour that he at first surprised them, and after an obstinate 
and bloody fight so disordered them, that though night pre- 
vented the end of the action, he would to all appearance have 
relieved Mons next day had he been at liberty to pursue his 
victory.f At Mons the English and Scots regiments under the 
command of the Earl of Ossory were engaged in the attack of 
the French Soe wing at the Abbey of St. Denis. The Dutch 
artillery had begun to play on the French position about mid- 
day, but it was three o’clock before Ossory led his men forward, 
and it was only after six hours of fierce and continued fighting 
that at dusk the French were driven from their entrenchments. 
The losses of all the English regiments were heavy, and par- 
‘ticularly those of Colonel Belasyse’s regiment. Captains 
Richardson and Vanderstraet, Lieutenants Price, Paul and 
aa Spa and Ensign Drury were killed, whilst Belasyse 
himself and five other officers were wounded. Amongst these 
latter was Major Philip Babington, who had specially distin- 
guished himself in the command of the Grenadier company 
and had the misfortune to be taken prisoner. Ossory and his 
troops won oP ts in every quarter, and the Duke of York, 
writing to William of Orange a few days later, expressed his 

leasure at learning that the Prince was so well pleased with his 
an Wide subjects, and that they had behaved themselves so 
well.f 

Three days before the battle at Mons a treaty of peace had 
been signed between the French and Dutch at Nimeguen, and 
it was the news of this treaty that made the victory inconclusive. 

After the Peace of Nimeguen the English and Scots regi- . 
ments were retained in the Dutch service, though the States- 
General agreed to send them to England in case they were 
there required. The following seven years were spent unevent- 
fully in garrison duty, save for a passing threat of the renewal 
of war in 1684. Next year the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion 

* Son of Sir Richard Belasyse of Ludworth. 
t Temple, Memoirs, ii. 456. 
¢ Dalrymple, Memoirs, i. 244. 
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gave James IT an occasion to call on the States-General to per- 
form their agreement, and in July 1685 the English regiments 
in the Dutch service crossed over to England. But in the 
meantime Monmouth had been defeated and the services of 
the regiments were no longer required. Before their return 
they were reviewed by James II at Blackheath on July 18. 
John Evelyn, who was present, writes in his Diary— 


** They were excellently clad and well disciplined .. . 
the King and Queen came to see them exercise and the 
manner of their encampment, which was very neat and 
magnificent.” 


Though circumstances made the transfer of the regiments 
to England brief and abortive, the event was of great import- 
ance for the history of the Sixth Foot. It was the presence of 
the two English regiments on this occasion which enabled them 
ultimately to take rank as the Fifth and Sixth Foot, their 
precedence over the regiments raised by King James in the 
same year, being finally established in 1694 on the ground that 
the latter were not fully organised till after the arrival of the 
regiments from Holland. 

The English regiments returned to Holland in August 1685. 
Two years later Belasyse withdrew from the command, though 
he seems to have remained nominal colonel till April 1688, 
when he was succeeded by the Lieut.-Colonel, Philip Babington,* 
of whom we have heard as distinguished at Mons. When the 
course of political events in England had once more made his 
position critical, James II in July 1688 sought again to obtain 
the return of the English regiments. The States-General, 
however, evaded his request on the grounds that most of the 
men were Dutch, and that the regiments were partly made 
up of companies which were in the Dutch service in 1674. 
It is, perhaps, doubtful whether in any event the regiments 
would at that time have been ready to enter the service of 
King James. Not unnaturally the officers and men were for 
the most part of strong Protestant sympathies, and it was not 
without some scruples that Belasyse and his regiment had 
consented to go over in 1685. Now, when William of Orange 
issued his Declaration to the English people it was Captain 
Langham of Babington’s regiment who was chosen to take a 
copy to England. 

t was on November 1, 1688, that William of Orange at the 
request of the English Protestants sailed from Holland to 

* His name has generally been given incorrectly as ‘‘ William,” and his 
appointment wrongly dated Sept. 29, 1689. See Dalton, Army Lista, ii. 
229. 
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overthrow the monarchy of his wife’s father. Four days later 
he landed in Torbay, his only serious loss on the voyage having 
been the capture of one vessel, on board which were four com- 

nies of Babington’s regiment under the command of Major 

entris Columbine. James II, deserted by almost all, could 
offer no resistance, and with the triumphant success of William 
of Orange the four companies which had been taken prisoners 
were reunited to the other eight. From henceforth Babington’s 
regiment became a permanent part of the forces of the British 
Crown. Nevertheless during the next few years it is still 
occasionally referred to as Dutch. Indeed for some time it 
retained a Dutch element, and the fact that many of its 
officers were familiar with the Dutch language made King 
William regard it with favour, whence it got the nickname of 
the ‘‘ Dutch Guards.” 
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CHAPTER II 


UNDER WILLIAM III 
1689-1702 


Dvurine 1689 Babington’s regiment * was stationed in or 
near London till September, when eight companies were dis- 
persed between Tilbury, Landguard Fort, Sheerness and Dover, 
the other four remaining at the Tower.f 

In January 1690 Babington, who in the previous summer had 
been Governor of Berwick, was ordered to recruit his regiment 
up to a strength of 100 in each company, and at the end of the 
month the outlying companies were called in.t This was with 
& view to its early despatch to Ireland, where James II and his 
friends, supported by the French, had gathered in 1689. On 
April 12, 1690, Babington’s regiment embarked at Hoylake, 
and on Janding at Carrickfergus marched to take part in the 
siege of Charlemont under Marshal Schomberg, the old French 
general who for the sake of his Protestant faith had entered the 
service of William of Orange. Charlemont was stoutly defended, 
though it had but for garrison a rabble of half-starved, ill-clothed 
Irish. When, on May 18, the commandant was forced to make 
terms, the charge of the fortress was entrusted to three com- 
panies of Babington’s regiment, who stood ready to march in 
as the Irish marched out “ being very miserable creatures, 
reduced to the last extremity.” 

During the following month the English and Dutch army was 
mustered near Armagh, and King William arrived to take 
command in person. James II with his army of Irish and 
French had taken up a strong position on the south bank of 
the river Boyne, where on July 1 (O.S.) William attacked. 
Babington’s regiment was near the centre of the line on the left 
of Hanmer’s brigade. On Hanmer’s right was a brigade under 
Sir Henry Belasyse, then a brigade of French Huguenots under 
Moliniére, and on the extreme right the Dutch Guards. On 


~* Till nearly a century later a regiment was usually described by the 
name of ita colonel. See p. 46 below. 
! W, O., 5/5, pp. 154, 214, 221-27. 
Itid., pp. 145, 166, 268-71, and W. O., 26,6, p. 153. 
§ Cal. State Papers, 1690-91, p. 15. 
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Hanmer’s left were the Danish infantry. Hanmer’s and the 
Danish brigades formed a division under the Count of Nassau. 
The attack was begun by the Dutch who advanced eight or ten 
abreast into the stream almost up to the waist, closely followed 
by the rest; Hanmer’s brigade being about 800 yards down 
stream. Both the Dutch and French suffered aey. in 
crossing, whilst the Danes on the extreme left were driven back 
across the river. Hanmer’s brigade, though the Irish opposed 
to them charged ineffectively, held their own, but could make 
little progress, till William rallied the Danes and led them again 
to the attack. On the right the Dutch and the French under 
Moliniére made good the passage of the river, and then the 
whole army advancing on the ridge, where King James’s army 
ard adr the battle turned quickly to a rout. 

ter his victory King William with his main army advanced 
at once on Dublin, whilst a small force under General Douglas 
was detached to operate against Athlone. In the latter was 
included Babington’s regiment, which now mustered only 
416 strong (it may perhaps have lost heavily at the Boyne). 
Douglas began his march on July 9, and eight days later en- 
camped before Athlone. The defence proved stronger than 
expected, and when within a few days the Irish under Sarsfield 
advanced to its relief, Douglas was compelled to raise the siege. 
Babington’s regiment was then sent to Dublin. On August 11, 
it lay at Kinnegad, when an Irish force marching from Mullingar 
attempted to get behind it, but unexpectedly encountered 
another English regiment. In September the regiment went 
into its winter quarters at Roscrea. 

Early in 1691 the regiment was strengthened by the arrival 
of 800 recruits from England, and on April 15 Prince George of 
Hesse became colonel in place of Babington, who had died on 
January 5.* The first operation of this year was the reduction 
of Athlone. The force for this purpose, which was commanded 
by General Ginkel, again included Hesse’s regiment. Athlone 
consisted of an English town on the left of the Shannon and an 
Irish town on the right, the two being connected by a bridge 
which was commanded by the Castle on the Irish side. The 
English town was captured on June 20, but it was impossible 
to cross the Shannon except near the bridge, and an attack there 
was Of necessity hazardous. Nevertheless, on June 80, a@ 
storming party of picked men from every regiment forced a 

sage by a ford, and, leaving 200 of Hesse’s regiment under 
ieut.-Colonel Columbine to hold the Castle in check, made 


* Luttrell, Diary, ii. 153. He was perhaps the father of Philip and 
Samuel Babington, who were officers in the regiment some years later. 
ne can caaaed be father of the Philip Babington who was killed at 

teenkerk. 
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straight for the bridge and within a little time captured the 
whole Irish town. St. Ruth, the French general, had been so 
confident that he said: ‘* Ginkel’s master ought to hang him for 
trying to take Athlone, and mine ought to hang me if I lose it.”’ 
An English officer wrote: ‘‘ The taking of Athlone in the view of 
a numerous army with loss of so few men is not to be paralleled, 
and after ages will account it a romance.” * The loss in the 
Prince of Hesse’s regiment was twelve men killed, whilst the 
Prince (who was in command of a brigade), Columbine, five 
officers and thirty men were wounded. 

St. Ruth, compelled to fall back, then made a stand at 
Aughrim, where, on July 12, Ginkel attacked again. The 
Sixth Foot (to anticipate conveniently their later style) fT were 
in the second line on the left. Thus they had not a specially 
prominent share in the stubborn fight, which was turned to 
victory by the death at a critical moment of St. Ruth. Still 
Hesse and Columbine were both again wounded, whilst five 
other officers were wounded, and of the men ten were killed and 
forty-five wounded. 

After Aughrim the regiment went on to the siege of Limerick, 
but the only noteworthy exploit in which it was there concerned 
was on August 25-27 under the Prince of Hesse at the reduction 
of Castleconnell, a strong fort four miles north of the town. 
Limerick capitulated on October 8, and the Sixth Foot was 
shortly after sent back to Dublin, where, on November 8, it 
received Ginkel on his triumphal return. At the end of the year.-. 
the regiment crossed over to England. 

The reduction of Ireland left William IIT at liberty to prose- 
cute the war with France, and after a brief interval of recruiting 
in England the Prince of Hesse’s regiment was sent to Flanders. 
King William was unsuccessful in an attempt to relieve Namur, 
which was besieged by the French. But on August 8, 1692, he 
brought the enemy under Luxemburg to action at Steenkerk, 
about fifteen miles north of Mons. The French were encamped 
on a rising ground with a wood lying before them encompassed 
with a thick hedge, so that there was no coming at them but 
by the sides of that wood where the way lay through hedges and 
ditches. William had intended to effect a surprise ; but through 
the difficulty of the ground the advance was slow, and it was 
only after four hours’ cannonading on both sides that our left 
wing with ten battalions of infantry, English, Dutch, and Danes, 
were able to attack. This they did with such vigour that they 
beat the French from hedge to hedge and captured some cannon. 
But the enemy then coming down on them in greater numbers 

* Portland MSS., iii. 471; Hist. MSS. Comm. 


¢ The numbers were not officially recognised till 1743, though com- 
monly used before that date. 
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they could not maintain their position.* The other divisions 
should have by this time been ready to support the attack. 
But through the stiff military etiquette of the day the cavalry 
had been given a place in advance of the foot, who, when the 
need arose, found the passage blocked in front ofthem. Fortun- 
ately, some regiments of foot had been interlined amongst the 
cavalry, who after an unfortunate delay drew aside to let them 

ass through. Amongst these regiments was the Sixth Foot. 

he English never fought with more tenacious valour, but the 
delay which had been caused by the bungling of the Dutch 
general, Count Solms, made it impossible to retrieve the day. 
William was, however, able to conduct a masterly retreat, and 
if the victory rested with the French it brought them otherwise 
but small advantage. The English regiments suffered severely, 
and there was a great outcry against Solms, who was alleged to 
have wilfully sacrificed them. The Sixth Foot was one of the 
regiments which lost most heavily. Lieut.-Colonel Foxon and 
Captain John Connock were mortally wounded, Captain John 
Lawson, Lieut. Philip Babington, and probably Captain James 
Montague were killed.{ The regiment was so much weakened, 
that it was at once sent into quarters at Malines, and in the 
autumn went home to recruit in England, where it landed in 
November. } 

The Sixth Foot remained in England throughout 1698, The 
Prince of Hesse, who was a Roman Catholic, having found it 
expedient to exchange into the Spanish service, was succeeded 
as colonel on February 1, 1694, by Henry, Marquis de Rada, a 
Dutch nobleman. In the following August the regiment 
embarked at St. Helen’s for Ostend.§ They were thus too late 
to have any active part in the fighting that year, and were 
shortly sent into garrison at Bruges, where the Marquis de Rada 
died of a fever in the following summer. 

When the Sixth Foot left its quarters in May 1695, it was 
first assigned to a brigade, which was being assembled near 
Bruges under its former colonel, Sir Henry Belasyse, but on 
joining the main army at Arseele in June was transferred to a 
brigade commanded by Sir David Collier.|| The chief object 
of the campaign was the recovery of Namur, which the French 
had taken three years before. The famous siege of that strong 
fortress, the description of which supplied Uncle Toby in 
Tristram Shandy with such an unfailing theme, was opened at 


* Portland MSS., iii. 493. 

¢ Dalton, Army Lhete, iii. 247, 403. 7 

t W. O., 26/10, pp. 71-2. An order made in 1700 for special respites 
in consideration of the losses at Steenkerk. 

§ Cal. State Papers, 1694, pp. 240, 253. 

|| Afterwards Lord Portmore. 
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the beginning of July. At its commencement the Sixth Foot 
was employed in the covering force under the Prince of Vaude- 
mont. But on July 8 it was with twelve other English and 
Scots regiments sent to take its part in the siege.* The reduc- 
tion of a fortress, planned by the skill of Vauban and held to be 
impregnable, meant prolonged fighting in trenches, of which 
the Sixth Foot had its share. During the next fortnight, 
progress was made with the reduction of the outworks, and then 
on July 27 came the famous attack on the counterscarp 
between the gate of St. Nicholas and the demi-bastion of 
St. Roch, when the English grenadiers were terribly exposed, 


te, 
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but made themselves masters of the covered way before the 
gate. That day Captain Young of the Sixth Foot was killed, and 
Lieut. Dorrington, and Ensign Drobus were wounded. Further 
successful attacks followed on July 80, when the grenadiers 
in their impetuous zeal went too far, and again on August 2. 
Then on August 6 the town surrendered, though the Castle 
held out for nearly a month longer. After the fall of the town 
the Sixth Foot were withdrawn for a rest with the covering 
force, which was now encamped about six miles away. But 

* Add. MS., 28920, f. 151, at the British Museum. 

t The chronology of the siege has been made difficult to follow by the 
confusion of the Sid and New Style dates. The dates above are New 
Style. As a convenient arrangement the dates of events abroad will be 


given in New Style and those at home (unless otherwise noted) in Old 
yle. 
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they were back in time to send a detachment from their grenadier 
company on August 80 to join in storming the breaches of the 
Terra Nova and Cohorne, under Cutts, the fighting general 
whose coolness under fire won him the nickname of the “ Sala- 
mander.”’ The English fought their way into the Terra Nova, 
but being unsupported had to fall back. Then Cutts, perceiving 
that the Bavarians were also in difficulty at the Cohorne, sent a 
forlorn hope to their assistance ; this time the English would not 
be gainsaid, and the position was won, though with heavy loss. 
Amongst the killed was Captain Cummins of the Sixth, whilst 
Lieut. Twynho ultimately died from the effects of wounds 
received that day. The French Marshal Boufflers, though 
knowing that relief was impossible, had felt bound to stand an 
assault. Now that honour was satisfied, on September 1, the 
French ‘‘ beat the chamade and pitched the white flag.” * 
On September 6 the Castle was formally surrendered and the 
garrison marched out. 

The fall of Namur was the greatest success which King 
William had achieved, and added much to the reputation of the 
English soldiers, who had distinguished themselves by their 
conspicuous bravery. To their share in the siege the Royal 
Warwickshire owe their first battle honour ‘‘ Namur,’ though 
it was not to be granted till over two centuries later. 

Just before the siege commenced, Ventris Columbine, who 
had exchanged into the Ist Guards as captain and lieutenant- 
colonel on February 25, 1692, returned to command his old 
regiment in succession to the Marquis de Rada. After the fall 
of Namur the regiment was sent back to Bruges, where it was 
to be recruited out of drafts coming from England. On Novem- 
ber 25, 100 men from Bolton’s regiment were accordingly assigned 
to Columbine’s. In the distribution of bounty amongst the 
marching regiments, made a year later, Columbine’s received 
182 guineas, an amount equalled by only one other regiment.f 

In the spring of 1696 the prevalence of Jacobite plots and the 
danger of a French invasion made it necessary to strengthen 
the forces in England. The Sixth Foot was one of the regiments 
chosen for this purpose and landed at Gravesend in the middle of 
March. It was stationed at Windsor during the summer and 
remained at home till June 1697, when the negotiations which 
led to the Peace of Ryswick on September 21 were already afoot. 
The Sixth Foot were present when King William reviewed his 
army before Brussels on July 15, and then in November went 
back to England. 

On its return to England, the Sixth Foot was stationed at 

* Portland MSS., iii. 565. 


t W. 0., 26/6: dates 1698, Nov. 25, and Oct., 1698. 
t Ibid., 26/9, pp. 11, 15, 18, 24. 
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first in the neighbourhood of Huntingdon, but in August 1698 
proceeded to Ireland, where it remained nearly four years.* 
Of its history during that time there is little to tell. In July 
1699 we find the regiment at Limerick, whence it was ordered 
to march to Dublin in eight days between August 1 and 9.t 
The establishment of the regiment on war service had been 
840 men in twelve companies.{ The senior company were 

renadiers, and always had two lieutenants and no ensign. 

hen and long after it was the custom to assemble the grenadier 
companies of the various regiments, when on active service, 
and use them conjointly as storm troops. After the regiment 
returned from Flanders the number of men in a company was 
reduced to forty privates with two sergeants, three corporals 
and one drummer, with the exception of the grenadier company 
which was to retain three sergeants andtwodrummers. In 1699 
and 1700, further reductions were made in regiments serving in 
Ireland, so that in the latter year the establishment consisted 
only of eight companies with a total of 828 non-commissioned 
officers and men.§ 

Of the uniform of the Sixth Foot at this time we have no 
particular information. We need not doubt that as in the 
majority of the English regiments it was scarlet, with the ancient 
orange facings which were probably due to its Dutch association. 
The soldier’s coat was collarless, with long skirts, which were 
looped back when marching, and lined and faced on the cuffs. 
The coats of the grenadiers were ornamented with loops of 
twisted lace. The uniform was completed by a waistcoat, 
loose breeches, stockings and shoes. The hats were of beaver, 
which were cocked, at first on one side and by the end of the 
century on all three, so that they assumed the familiar three- 
cornered shape long worn by the Chelsea pensioners. The 
officers’ hats had plumes, those of the men ribbons and bows. 
The grenadier company was distinguished from the others by 
their tall conical caps. The officers and sergeants wore sashes, 
and the former were further distinguished by their gorgets, 
gilt for captains, sanguined steel studded with gold for lieu- 
tenants, and silver for ensigns. In 1706 a general order for 
clothing of foot regiments directed that every year each man 
should receive a good cloth coat well-lined, which might serve 
for a waistcoat next year, with a pair of good thick kersey 
breeches, stockings, shoes, shirt and neckcloth, and a good 
strong hat well-cocked; recruits were to receive a new waist- 


* W.0., 5/10, pp. 49, 61, 258, 271. 

+ See the Marching Orders in Clifford Walton, p. 34. 

~ Ibid., p. 499. The colonel’s company was commanded by the captain- 
lieutenant. 

§ W. O., 26/11, pp. 3, 29, 87, 89, 118. 
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coat and an extra shirt and neckcloth; the allowance for 
sergeants and drummers was the same, but everything in a kind 
better.* 

For arms and accoutrements the majority had match-locks, 
with bandolier, ball-bag, priming flask and a sword; bayonets 
were not in general use till 1697. In William ITI’s reign there 
were still a proportion of pikemen, who in addition to their pike 
had a sword in a shoulder-belt, a pott-helmet and back and 
breast pieces of armour. After 1687 a certain number of fusils 
were provided in each company. In the grenadiers all the men 
carried fusils, with cartridge-box, grenade-pouch, bayonet, 
hatchet and girdle. The sergeants carried halberds, as they did 
for more than a century to come. Of the officers the captains 
had pikes, the lieutenants partisans, and the ensigns, when not 
carrying the colours, half-pikes.t 

The Peace of Ryswick was destined to be of short duration. 
The last years of William IIT were troubled with the endeavour 
to find a solution of the vexed question of the Spanish Succession. 
By a treaty concluded in 1700, the greater part of the Spanish 
Dominions, including the southern Netherlands, were to go to 
the Archduke Charles of Austria. But when Charles IT of Spain 
died at the end of the year it was found that he had left the 
whole to the rival claimant, Philip of Anjou, grandson of the 
King of France. Louis XIV, in spite of the treaty, at once 
accepted the inheritance for his grandson, and William found 
all his plans for the preservation of the Balance of Power in 
danger. For England it would be disastrous that there should 
be a family union of France and Spain, with the southern Nether- 
lands in hostile hands. When Louis XIV showed no readiness 
for a compromise it was inevitable that war should come. Its 
imminence led to an increase of the regiments in Ireland, 
including of course the Sixth Foot, to twelve companies of 
fifty privates each.t This order was issued on February 29, 
1702, little more than a week before King William died. Though 
war had not actually been declared, his exertions in the last 

ear of his life had secured the Grand Alliance of England, 
olland and Austria against France. 

Nore.—The best modern account of the campaigns in Ireland and 


Flanders is contained in Colonel Clifford Walton’s History of the British 
Standing Army. 


* W.O., 26/13, p. 47. 
t See more fully Clifford-Walton, pp. 365-96 and 427-38. 
~ W. O., 26/11, p. 156. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 
1702-1712 


It was not till May 15, 1702, that war between England and 
France was formally declared. The chief seat of the contest 
by land was once more the Netherlands, and the achievements 
of Marlborough in that quarter have overshadowed events 
elsewhere. But at the time the hopes of many in England 
were built on the prospects of direct intervention in Spain, 
and during the greater part of the war English armies were 
actively engaged in the Peninsula. It was not the good 
fortune of the Sixth Foot to share in the victorious progress 
of our arms under Marlborough, but in the more chequered 
events in Spain they held an honourable part. 

One of the first enterprises of the war was an expedition 
to Cadiz, the fleet being under Sir George Rooke and the 
landing force of 10,000 men under the Duke of Ormonde. 
With them was associated as a coadjutor Prince George of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, the old colonel of the regiment, who had 
great influence in Spain and was devoted heart and soul to 
the cause of the Archduke Charles. Amongst Ormonde’s 
principal lieutenants was Sir Henry Belasyse, another former 
colonel of the Sixth Foot. Columbine’s regiment, which had 
lately come over from Ireland,* was one of fourteen battalions 
chosen for this service. Columbine had under him as lieu- 
tenant-colonel, James Rivers, and as major, William Southwell, 
with a total strength of all ranks of about 640.t The fleet 
weighed anchor at Spithead on June 80 (N.S.), but did not 
finally leave Torbay till August 6.} 

Ormonde and Rooke were instructed to take Cadiz, or, if 
that could not be done, such other place as Vigo or Corunna 


* It was at Farnham in May, when 60 recruits from Lancashire joined 
it.—W. O., 5/10, p. 540. 

¢ The full establishment was 40 officers and 684 of other ranks. See 
Harley MS., 7025, ff. 1 and 33, at the British Museum. Ensigns P. 
Babington and Gillery were absent, ‘‘ being young.” 

¢t As before, dates are often confused between the Old and New Styles. 
The dates above are New Style and are based on the Impartial Account 
written by an officer, who was present, and published in 1703. 
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as might be found practicable. From the first the expedition 
was hampered by the divided counsels of the admiral and 
general. The fleet came to anchor in the Bay of Bulls outside 
Cadiz on August 24. In deference to Rooke, Ormonde aban- 
doned his design of a sudden escalade on the main fortress for 
the more cautious plan of first reducing the outlying forts of 
Santa Catalina and Port St. Mary. On August 26 a landing 
was made near Rota, on the north side of the bay, opposite to 
Cadiz. The surf was so heavy that some of the boats were 
staved in, and about twenty men were drowned, and all had to 
wade through the water breast high.* The town of Rota sur- 
rendered next morning, and on the 8lst the army marched on 
Port St. Mary, which lies between Rota and Cadiz. Port St. 
was found abandoned, and in spite of strict orders against 
marauding, the troops fell first to drink and then to plunder, 
with the tacit connivance of Belasyse, and much to the disgust 
of the Prince of Hesse, who foresaw that such proceedings must 
alienate their Spanish friends. On September 2 the small 
fort of Santa Catalina capitulated, and then Ormonde deter- 
mined to attack the more important position of the Mata- 
rda Puntal close to the town. He was, however, thwarted 
in his operations by the contrary projects of Rooke and his 
own chief lieutenant, Belasyse. So when after seven days’ 
fighting little progress had been made he decided to abandon 
the attack. This fruitless enterprise had caused sixty-five 
casualties, amongst them being Captain Devenish of Colum- 
bine’s, who was wounded on September 28. On the 24th 
the army commenced its retreat to Rota, whence a week later 
it sailed for home. 

Ormonde was now anxious, in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, to attack Vigo or Corunna. Rooke, supported by Bela- 
syse and other generals, objected, on the score of the lateness 
of the season, and at a joint council Ormonde was overruled. 
So the expedition, as it seemed, was to return ingloriously to 
a A squadron was, however, detached (in accordance 
with previous instructions) for the West Indies with four 
regiments on board; one of these was Erle’s (the Nineteenth 
Foot), to strengthen which seventy-seven men were drafted 
from Columbine’s.f 

Whilst the fleet was at sea there came news that a French 
squadron, convoying treasure galleons from the West Indies, 
had put into Vigo. Rooke and Ormonde both concurred in a 
desire to take advantage of this opportunity. On October 22 
the English fleet arrived off Vigo, to find the galleons in the 

* See W. O., 4/2, p. 22, for a reference to the loss of arms in Columbine’s 


“ by the oversetting of their boats at their landing at Rota.” 
t W. O., 4/3, p. 39. 
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Redondilla, or inner harbour, protected by a boom, with the 
French fleet outside. Next morning Ormonde landed on a 
sandy bay six miles south of Vigo, and the grenadiers (as- 
sembled from their regiments after the usual custom) stormed 
the battery which protected the harbour on that side.* As 
soon as this battery was taken the fleet commenced its attack, 
broke the boom, and, after a brief engagement, captured 
fourteen of the enemy’s ships and all the galleons. Though 
the bulk of the treasure had been removed inland, the booty 
was immense, about £1,000,000. There was some trouble 
to make the men bring in their spoil; Captain Browne of 
Columbine’s accounted for a large silver dish, and Major 
Southwell for a diamond ring, for which he had given five 
guineas to Robert Acherley, a grenadier of Captain Vachell’s 
company. When the spoil at Redondilla came to be divided 
the share of Columbine’s regiment was £565. The fortunate 
adventure at Vigo redeemed the failure at Cadiz so far as 
Ormonde and Rooke were concerned, but Belasyse was tried 
by court-martial for his misconduct at Port St. Mary and 
dismissed the service.f 

The fleet from Vigo reached Portsmouth on November 18 
(O.S.), and only a fortnight later Columbine was under orders 
to sail once more on an expedition to the West Indies, with 
the rank of brigadier. The intention was first to operate 
against some of the French Islands in the West Indies, and 
afterwards to capture Placentia in Newfoundland. It was 
explained to Columbine that in the first part of the expedition 
he would be required to serve under Colonel Codrington, who, 
though his junior in the army, was Governor of the Leeward 
Islands. To this he made no difficulty, being ‘‘ proud to 
serve the Queen in any capacity.’ He was, however, uneasy 
at the preparation which was made for him, since Placentia 
was a regular fortification not to be taken without men and 
cannon. This led him to insist that his stay in the West 
Indies should be regulated, and no drafts made from his regi- 
ment there. He pressed also, but, as it would seem, in vain, 
to be provided with land carriages for ten 24-pounders.{ The 
expedition was intended to sail in January 1708, but was 
delayed by ill-preparation and contrary winds till March 18. 
When they reached the West Indies Codrington had already 
reduced Guadeloupe. Graydon, the admiral, lingered some 


* The rest of Columbine’s was in General Gustavus Hamilton’s brigade, 
with the Guards, 3rd and 32nd Foot.—Harley MS., 7025, f. 74. According 
to the Impartial Account, the strength of Columbine’s was 6650. 

+ Harley MS., 7025, ff. 81, 87, 96. Belasyse was afterwards M.P. for 
Durham. He died in 1716 and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

t Cal. State Papers, 1702-3, pp. 500, 557, 576, 607. 
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time at Jamaica—he had an excuse in the crazy condition of 
his fleet-—and when at length in August he reached New- 
foundland operations were prevented for a month by dense 
fog. Finally, a council of war determined that, in view of 
the lateness of the season, the bad state of the ships, the sick- 
ness amongst the men and the strength of Placentia, the 
attack ought to be abandoned. There had been much disease, 
as was natural amongst troops cooped up for six months on 
transports during a West Indian summer and the fogs of New- 
foundland; amongst those who died at sea was Colonel 
Columbine.* Disaster pursued the expedition to its close, 
the voyage home was stormy and the fleet was scattered. 
Three companies of the Sixth Foot reached Southampton on 
October 26, and another detachment reached Milford Haven 
on the same date; Lieut.-Colonel Rivers, with the head- 
quarters, was already at Deal.t For this unfortunate expedi- 
tion Admiral Graydon was virtually cashiered, though its failure 
was due mainly to causes beyond his control, and in part to 
the ill-preparation against which Columbine had protested. 
Rivers was promoted to be colonel in succession to Colum- 
bine on November 2. He found his regiment much below 
strength. It had come home from Vigo depleted, and, though 
it received strong drafts, in January 1708, from other regiments 
(including one of a hundred men from the Royal Fusiliers) was 
still fifty below its establishment when it sailed in March. Its 
losses at sea, though not stated, were clearly considerable, t 
and this, with the sickly condition of the survivors, must 
have made it unfit for immediate foreign service. In March 
1704 eight companies of Rivers’s regiment were ordered to 
Plymouth for garrison duty. Of the rest two companies were 
stationed in the Isle of Wight, whence in the following Sep- 
tember they moved to Plymouth, where the whole was then 
reunited.§ In May Rivers had orders to recruit his regiment 
up to the full establishment of 748 non-commissioned officers 
and men. Forty men were still wanted to complete, when, in 
pe sae 1705, the regiment was one of those selected to form part 
of a new expedition to Spain under the Earl of Peterborough.|| 


* Columbine began his career as a page to Sir William Temple in 
Holland. Several other officers of the name (which is often spelt Colen- 
bine) served in the regiment, viz. Lieut. Henry Columbine, 1692-4, 
Captains Francis, Ventris and Edward Columbine. Francis Columbine 
exchanged to Rooke’s in 1705 as major. He was lieut.-colonel of the 
Tenth Foot, 1715-37, and Colonel from 1737. He rose to be lieut.- 

neral and died on August 22, 1746. Captain Ventris Columbine was 
Filled at Almanza, where Edward Columbine was taken prisoner. 

W. O., 4/2, pp. 78, 79. t Ibid., pp. 90, 102. 
Ibid., p. 127; W. O., 4/3, pp. 62, 83. 

|| ILbid., p. 207. The establis t of all ranks at this time was 834. 
Cc 
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During the previous two years an English army under the 
Earl of Galway had been operating in Portugal, whilst, in 
August 1704, a force under Prince George of Hesse had cap- 
tured Gibraltar. The Prince had been a popular Governor of 
Catalonia under the late King of Spain, and believed that 
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there was a good prospect for a successful enterprise in that 
quarter. It was by his advice that Peterborough’s expedition 
was planned and sailed from England at the beginning of 
June 1705. After some delay at Lisbon the whole force 
reached its destination on August 22, and in the course of the 
next few days was landed without opposition a little to the 
north-east of Barcelona. 
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Peterborough was averse to attempting a siege, and it was 
only through the urgent insistence of Prince George of Hesse, 
supported by the admiral, Sir Cloudesley Shovell, that an 
assault was at last resolved on. Outside the main fortress 
at a distance of eleven hundred yards to the south-west there 
lay on a steep hill the small fort of Montjuic. This was chosen 
as the object for the first attack, the direction of which was 
given to Prince George. The hazardous escalade of the fort was 
entrusted to a picked body of four hundred grenadiers, for the 
command of which the Prince selected Lieut.-Colonel William 
Southwell of his own old regiment. The time was fixed for the 
early hours of September 14 whilst it was still dark. But owing 
to the difficulty of a circuitous night march from the allied camp, 
the day had dawned before the column reached Montjuic. The 
Prince at once ordered Southwell and his grenadiers to attack. 
With an impetuous charge they carried the whole line of out- 
works, and under a heavy fire advanced with the utmost 
gallantry to the ditch of the fort. They crossed the counter- 
scarp successfully, but when they came to the escarp wall 
found that their ladders were too short. Thus baffled the 
had to fall back behind the outworks. It had been a bris 
fight, and several officers and men were killed. Southwell 
himself was thrice surrounded, but by good fortune escaped. 

The Prince then resolved to capture a position at St. Bertran 
which would cut off Montjuic from the town. He was leading 
in person to the attack when he fell mortally wounded. At 
this disaster a panic threatened to seize the soldiers, but 
Peterborough, having come up with the reserves, the position 
was made secure. Late in the day St. Bertran was taken, 
and on the following morning a bombardment was opened on 
Montjuic. On September 17 Southwell, who was in command 
that day in the trenches, observing that the bombs from a 
mortar fell too much to the left, himself traversed the mortar 
more to the right and fired it; the bomb falling into a little 
chapel where the garrison kept their powder, exploded it and 
blew up part of a small bastion. Grasping the opportunity, 
Southwell, sword in hand, dashed forward to the breach, 
whereon the fort surrendered. In recognition of the share 
which he had had in its capture he was made Governor of 
Montjuic.* This success was, however, dearly purchased by 


* Boyer, Hist. Queen Anne, iv. 147-50. William Southwell was younger 
brother of the first Lord Southwell. He obtained his firat commission in 
Colonel Hamilton's regiment, and was severely wounded at Namur in the 
assault on 20/30 fag Se 1695. He became major in the Sixth Foot on 
February 2, 1702. was colonel of the Battle-Axe Guards in Ireland, 
and represented Baltimore in the Irish Parliament from 1715 till his death 
on January 21, 1719.—(D. N. B., liii. 304). 
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the death of Prince George of Hesse, who, though only thirty- 
six years of age, had proved himself as a leader of consummate 
skill. Of the early colonels of the Sixth Foot he was by far 
the most distinguished. 

The attack on Barcelona was now at length taken seriously 
in hand. The lines were pushed forward, and as soon as pos- 
sible an active bombardment commenced. But the defence 
showed little spirit, and when on October 8 a large breach 
was ready to be stormed, the Governor offered to capitulate. 
On the 14th the Allied Forces marched into Barcelona, and 
the gencral rising of the Catalans which followed on this 
success showed with what good judgment Prince George had 
designed the expedition. 

Soon after the fall of Barcelona a rising in favour of the 
Archduke in the province of Valencia gave promise of extending 
the success. The Sixth Foot formed part of the force which 
thereon marched south under Peterborough, and on January 
24, 1706, entered the city of Valencia in triumph. Colonel 
Rivers died about this time, and on February 6 Southwell, 
who was on leave in England, won well-deserved promotion 
as colonel.* The Sixth, remaining at Valencia, had no part 
in the defence and relief of Barcelona during the spring of 
1706,f nor in the operations for the assistance of Galway, who 
had invaded Spain from the other side, and reached Madrid. 
Owing to mismanagement, it was August before the Archduke 
Charles and Peterborough joined Galway at Guadalaxara. The 
French, under the Duke of Berwick, had by that time recovered 
Madrid and blocked the way to Portugal. Galway, on whom 
the command of the English troops, through the departure of 
Peterborough, now devolved, was thus compelled to march to 
Valencia, where he arrived in October.} 

In the following year it was Galway’s desire to march once 
more direct on Madrid. But the forces of the Allies were 
unwisely divided and part detached to Catalonia. Neverthe- 
less, in April, Galway took the field at Elda and marched into 
Murcia with the object of destroying the French magazines in 
that province. Berwick, who was in command of the French, 
fell back to gather his forces. The Duke of Orleans was on 


* Southwell never served with the regiment as colonel. Neither did 
any of his successors, the actual command from this time forward resting 
with the lieut.-colonel, though the regiment continued to be known by 
ita colonel’s name. 

{ The Sixth was certainly at Valencia in January, 1706 (Parnell, p. 147). 
Cannon was doubtful and assumed that it shared in the defence of Barcelona, 
for which there is no evidence. See Parnell, pp. 163-68. 

¢{ Cannon (p. 41) incorrectly supposed that the Sixth Foot formed part 
of the force under Wyndham, which in July took Requena and Cuenca, 
and met Galway near Valverde on September 7, See Parnell, p. 99n. 
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the way to join him, and Galway, though his army consisted 
of only 15,000 men, of whom barely one-third were English, 
determined boldly to strike before Orleans could come up. 
Berwick, who now had with him at least 25,000 men, of whom 
nearly one-half were French, Jay in a strong position before 
Almanza, whence his artillery could sweep the plain over which 
his opponents must advance. There, in the afternoon of 
April 25, after an eight miles’ march from Villena, Galway 
attacked. The bulk of his infantry were posted in the centre, 
but being weak in cavalry as compared with Berwick, he 
mingled some battalions of Foot amidst his Horse on either 
wing. Amongst these interpolated battalions on the left 
wing was Southwell’s, which bormed part of Wade’s * brigade. 
The battle commenced on the left, where at first the Spaniards 
who were opposed to them by sheer weight of numbers drove 
the English horse back. But the foot then came up, and 
Southwell’s and Wade’s ¢ poured in a well-directed volley, 
whereon the cavalry charged again and hurled the enemy 
back in disorder. In the centre the English and Dutch in- 
fantry attacked with equal vigour, and within a short time the 
greater part of Berwick’s infantry were driven right off the 
field to the very walls of Almanza. If the Portuguese cavalry 
on the right had then attacked to cover the exposed wing of 
the Allied foot, victory should have been assured. Instead 
they remained supine, and when the French cavalry charged 
galloped off the field. Though some of the Portuguese foot 
fought well for a time the whole were soon routed and dis- 
persed. Meantime on the left the English cavalry, well 
supported by Wade, had repulsed all the attacks of the 
Spaniards. But Galway had been wounded and many of 
the principal officers had been killed. So when Berwick 
launched nine French battalions against Wade’s brigade, and 
charged our shattered cavalry with a powerful body of fresh 
horse, this new attack could not be withstood. In the centre 
the foot fighting desperately at close quarters were surrounded 
by the right wing of the enemy’s cavalry and almost anni- 
hilated. ‘Thus after a battle which had lasted but two hours 
the Allies were defeated at all points. To cover the retreat 
Harvey’s dragoons t charged successfully two French bat- 
talions who had taken Wade's brigade in flank. Galway 
then withdrew the remains of the left wing in good order 
and unpursued to Onteniente, some twenty miles distant. A 
part of the shattered centre rallied and similarly endeavoured 
to retreat, but were surrounded next morning and forced to 
surrender. 


* George Wade, afterwards field-marshal. 
{¢ The 33rd Foot. + Now the 2nd Dragoon Guards. 
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In this disastrous battle the Allies lost 4000 killed and 
wounded, chiefly amongst the English and Dutch, besides 
8000 who were taken prisoners, and 5000 stragglers, most of 
whom gradually came in. No less than 88 officers were killed, 
amongst them of Southwell’s were Lieut.-Colonel Macneale, 
who was in command; Captains Ventris Columbine, Charles 
Drake, Peter Campbell and Tissonier; Lieuts. Robert Harvey 
and Henry Emmery; and Ensigns Sarasen and Watts.* 

After Almanza, Galway, with the remnants of his force, 
withdrew to Catalonia. He wrote home: “I cannot but 
look on the affairs of Spain as lost by this bad disaster.” 
Nevertheless he set himself undismayed to restore his army. 
He re-formed the five oldest of his regiments with the stragglers 
who gradually came in, and amongst them Southwell’s, of 
which he temporarily gave the command to Colonel Dalzell.t 
In less than five months he had gathered another army of 
nearly 15,000 men, and in October took the field for the rclief 
of Lerida, which was besieged by the French, though he found 
himself not strong enough to effect his purpose. 

At the beginning of the next year Galway, who had lost an 
arm at Badajoz in 1705, and an eye at Almanza, obtained 
leave to go home. He was succeeded in the chief command 
by the German Count Staremberg, whilst James Stanhope 
became general of the English force. On June 14 Southwell 
was succeeded as colonel by Thomas Harrison, who purchased 
his commission for five thousand guineas. Marlborough had 
strongly advised the capture of Port Mahon in Minorca, on 
account of its importance as a winter station for the British 
fleet. On September 2 Stanhope embarked for this purpose 
at Barcelona with a small force in which the Sixth oot 
six hundred strong (under Lieut.-Colonel Abraham Hunt) was 


* Boyer, Queen Anne, vi. 24-6, who adds as prisoners, Captains John 
Bennett and Hussey; Lieuts. William Beauford, Edward Columbine, 
Philip Babington, James Magee, Daniel Macneale and Campbell; Ensigns 
Edward Beckworth (or Beckwith), Morgan and Samuel Reynolds; 
Quartermaster Begham (apparently it should be Bingham Harrington), 
Mr. Delpech, the surgeon and Mr. McDonald, the surgeon’s mate. Boyer 

ives Justiniére in error for David Tissonier. Dalton adds Ensign Henry 

artigan; but Hartigan is described as a child in 1709 (see W. O., 4/9, 
p. 70). A list in Add. MS. 22,264, f. 42, at the British Museum, adds to the 
eae Lieut. John Beaumont, and gives the Quartermaster as Mr. 

arrington; it omits Emmery, Sarasen and Watts. All the prisoners 
except Captains Bennett and Hussey were wounded. Most of them 
returned by exchange in September 1709 and rejoined their regiment in 
Spain. The numbers of non-commissioned officers and men killed or 
taken prisoners are not given; the latter also returned in the autumn of 
1709 when they were drafted into two new regiments, which were then 
igri: Sent W. O., 4/9, pp. 123, 156, 160, 167, 189, 195, 210. 

+ Parnell, p. 235. bert Dalzell was lieut.-colonel of Mordaunt’s 
(28th Foot), which had been cut up at Almanza. 
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the only English regiment concerned. On September 18 
Stanhope landed near Port Mahon, which, apart from its 
citadel, Fort St. Philip, at once surrendered. The citadel was 
a strong place, which, if well defended, could offer a stout 
resistance. Stanhope was not ready to begin his bombard- 
ment till the 28th, but then within two hours two breaches 
were made. They were at once assaulted and after slight 
resistance the whole outer line was taken, with a loss of forty 
men. Next day the Governor somewhat tamely capitulated, 
and since Cittadella and Fornelle, the only other fortified 
places in the island, had already been taken, Minorca fell into 
our hands. ‘ England,’? Stanhope wrote, ‘ought never to 
part with this island, which will give the law to the Mediter- 
ranean both in time of war and peace.”’ We retained it till 
1756, and again held it from 1768 to 1781. Immediately 
after the fall of Fort St. Philip Stanhope returned to Barce- 
lona, leaving the Sixth Foot as the chief part of the garrison. 

Harrison’s regiment remained at Minorca till August 1709, 
when, a fresh attack on Cadiz being projected, it was embarked 
on the fleet under Sir George Byng and sailed for Gibraltar. 
The troops which were to come from England to assist were 
delayed by contrary weather. When they arrived the con- 
ditions were no longer favourable to the enterprise, and the 
whole force was diverted to Catalonia. 

During 1709 the Allies under Staremberg had improved 
their position. In July 1710 they were reinforced by a strong 
body of Germans. Staremberg, who was at Agramont on 
the Segre, now found himself at the head of nearly twenty-five 
thousand men, of whom, however, less than one-fifth were 
English. He at once resolved to take the offensive, and on 
July 26 sent forward Stanhope, with twelve squadrons of 
dragoons, and twenty companies of grenadiers to secure the 
Pass of Alfaraz on the other side of the river Noguera. Stan- 
hope crossed the river ee and took up an advantageous 
position on the heights of Almenara, which blocked the road 
to the army of King Philip’s Spaniards. There the main 
body of the Allies joined him on the 27th. It was late in the 
afternoon, but at Stanhope’s earnest request Staremberg 
allowed him to charge. fore the English cavalry the 
Spaniards, after short resistance, gave way, and their foot 
being seized with a panic, the whole Bourbon army were soon 
in full retreat. Almenara was almost entirely a cavalry 
action, and the infantry only joined in to take up the pursuit. 

After this defeat the Spaniards retreated towards Saragossa. 
There Staremberg came up with them on August 19 skilfully 
posted on a level plain about a mile outside the town, with 
their left on the Ebro and their right on the brow ofa hill. At 
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eight o’clock next morning the battle began with a cannonade 
which lasted four hours. Then the cavalry on either wing 
charged, but the Spaniards were much superior in that arm; 
and the Allied left, where Stanhope was in command, twice 
recoiled before them. The Spanish foot in the centre were, 
however, of very r quality, and were soon broken by the 
steady advance of the English and German infantry. The 
defeat of the Spanish foot involved their horse on the left, 
and nullified their temporary success on the right. By two 
o’clock the rout of the Spaniards was complete. There are 
no exact accounts of the shave of the English foot in this vic- 
tory, though it is clear that they had all acquitted themselves 
well, Besides a great number of prisoners, no less than thirty 
standards or colours were captured; of these latter part 
were the spoil of the Sixth Foot. Ancient tradition connects 
the Antelope badge with some achievement in Spain; if that 
were so, it may have been derived from one of the standards 
captured on this occasion.* The captured standards were 
taken to England with Stanhope’s despatches by Colonel 
Harrison, who was Adjutant-General of the English force. 
The victory of Saragossa opened the road to Madrid, and 
on September 21 Stanhope, with the advanced guard, entered 
the Spanish capital, whence he afterwards pushed on as far 
as Talavera. But in the meantime reinforcements had been 
sent from France under Marshal Vendéme, and at the end of 
November, Staremberg, in the presence of a superior force, 
was compelled to retreat. On account of the difficulty of 
supplies the troops moved in separate columns, the bulk of 
the English under Stanhope forming the rearguard. On. 
December 6 Stanhope reached Brihuega; he had with him 
eight squadrons of cavalry and eight battalions of infantry, 
though they were grown so weak that they numbered no more 
then 2586 all told. His troops were weary, and he let them 
rest in Brihuega, believing that Vendéme was still far off. 
By a rapid march the French general took Stanhope by sur- 
prise on the afternoon of the 8th. The town was walled, but 
without any proper fortifications, still Stanhope prepared for 
defence and sent off an urgent message to Staremberg. Next 
day Vendéme, having brought up his artillery, soon Feeached 
the walls. Again and again the assaulting parties were re- 
pulsed, but slowly the French fought their way into the town. 
Ammunition was nearly exhausted, many of the men were 
killed or wounded, and there were no signs of relief. At six 
o’clock Stanhope surrendered with his whole force. Only 
half an hour later Staremberg’s van appeared on the hills, 
and had Stanhope held out but a little longer the French 
* But see p. 213 below. 
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marshal must have retreated. The English casualties were 
three hundred killed and as many wounded; those of the 
French were more than four times as great. Of the Sixth 
Foot Lieut.-Colonel John Ramsay and about three hundred 
officers and men were taken prisoners. 

Staremberg halted on the heights of Villa Viciosa without 
knowing that Brihuega had fallen. There Vendéme attacked 
him on December 10, and after a bloody and stubborn battle, 
in which the small remnant of the English army was almost 
annihilated, was repulsed. After their victory the Allied 
Forces fell back in good order, but all that had been gained in 
the earlier part of the campaign was lost. 

Some detachments of the Sixth Foot had not been present 
at Brihuega, and the regiment preserved its existence, though 
it was not, of course, able to bear any part in the operations 
of the following year. At the end of 1711 the Duke of Argyll, 
who had replaced Stanhope in command of the English troops, 

rceiving that the Government at home was no longer zealous 
or the war, thought well to withdraw his whole force to 
Minorca. 

During the past two years a great change had come over 
the political position. In England the Whig Government had 
in 1710 been displaced by the Tories, who were hostile to 
Marlborough’s poliy and anxious for peace. On the Con- 
tinent the Archduke Charles had in 1711, by the death of his 
brother, become Emperor. That he should also be King of 
Spain was no longer to the general interest. So in August 
1712 a conference met at Utrecht, which in the following April 
ended in peace. In spite of the disasters which had befallen 
her armies in Spain, one of the most tangible results of the 
war for England was the acquisition of Gibraltar and Minorca. 


Nore.—The best modern account is contained in Parnell’s War of the 
Succession in Spain. Colonel Parnell shows that the Memoirs of Captain 
Carleton, on which most recent writers had chiefly depended, is a late and 
untrustworthy compilation and not, as it pretends to be, the genuine 
memoirs of a soldier who had served in the wars from 1672 to 1713. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A DARK PERIOD 
1712-1742 


THE thirty years that followed the end of the war in Spain 
are & dark period in the history of the Sixth Foot, for most of 
which we have no more than a few bald facts. When towards 
its close the regiment comes into fuller light, it was only to 
share, without chance of distinction, in an almost unexampled 
disaster. 

On July 25, 1712, the Irish Government were informed that 
Colonel Harrison’s regiment, which was taken prisoner in 
Spain and was now suddenly to be released, was to be placed 
on the Irish establishment as from December 28, 1711. In 
September 1712 the Regiments of Gore, Munden and Dalzell 
were disbanded, and the English soldiers serving in them 
incorporated in Harrison’s and other regiments, and in the 
following month the prisoners from Spain, all that were left 
of them, came home, viz. 15 sergeants, 12 corporals, 8 
drummers and 80 privates.* Some may have been released 
previously, and the officers returned independently. The 
successive disasters of Almanza and Brihuega must have 
gone far to break the continuity of the regiment’s life. How 
much it had suffered is illustrated by a return in 1716 of the 
widows of officers belonging to regiments on the Irish Estab- 
lishment, where the list for the Sixth Foot is the longest of 
any.f Inthe rank and file the break with the past must have 
been even greater. 

The Sixth Foot remained on the Irish establishment for 
twenty-seven years. It did not, however, lose its English 
character. The enlisting of Irish was not allowed, and certain 
officers, who in 1727 had disregarded this order, incurred 
severe censure; on this occasion it appeared that in the Sixth 
sixteen Irishmen had been sent over from Great Britain without 

¢ W.O., 4/14, pp. 5, 23, 78, 117; 8/1, pp. 18, 20. 

¢ Ibid., 4/18, p. 195. The widows of Majors Hunt and MacNeal; 
Coptems Bennett and Drake; Lieutenants Embra (Emmery), Harvey 
and Warner; and Ensign Sarazine. The widow of a major received £30, 
of a captain £26, of a lieutenant £20, and of an ensign £16. 
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the knowledge or consent of any officer.* Nevertheless in 1781 
and again in 1788 we find that about one-third of the men 
were of Irish birth; ¢ probably the restriction was against the 
enlisting of Catholics. The periodical issue of recruiting orders 
to the colonel furnishes most of the references to the regiment 
in English records; thus on March 20, 1719, Colonel Robert 
Dormer had orders to raise so many volunteers in any part of 
Great Britain as were wanting to fill up his regiment of foot, 
and to march them to Whitehaven, Liverpool, Chester, or 
other ports to be transported to Ireland.{ On this occasion 
the recruits would seem to have been procured from the 
north; but recruiting was conducted in whatever district 
appeared favourable. 

n 1729 the regiment consisted of ten companies, each 
with 2 sergeants, 2 corporals, 1 drummer and 88 privates.§ 
This seems to have been the normal strength, though in 
1785, when some regiments were removed from Ireland, those 
that remained were temporarily increased by 1 sergeant, 1 
corporal, 1 drummer and 26 privates in each company.|| 

e history of a regiment during a long period of home 
service is likely to be uneventful.¢_ Inthe present case we have 
not even so much as the names of the places at which it was 
stationed.** Only in 1726 six companies of Dormer’s were at 
Londonderry, three at Coleraine, and one at Calmore.fft Some 
years later {{ the regiment was at Galway, where an incident 
occurred which affords a glimpse of life in an Irish garrison 
town. Captain Edward Southwell,§§ Lieutenant Henry Jolly 


* State Papers, Ireland, 387—Janu 21, 1726, and 390—March 17, 
1728; State Papers, Ireland, Entry Book 8—Apri! 11, 1728. 

t Papers, Ireland 394—March 1731, and 396—May 19, 1734, 
sending the “ States ’’ of the Army for December 1730, January 1731 and 
October 1733. The number of privates in the Sixth were 296, 300 and 297 
respectively, of whom 105, 104 and 97 were Irish. The “ States ’’ were 
forwarded periodically, but these are the only ones which appear to have 
been Baap eer 

t W.O., 26/16, p. 3. 

§ State Papers, Ireland, Entry Book 10—January 11, 1729. Compare 
the actual numbers for 1731-33 given above. 

|| W.O., 8/3, p. 9. 

{ Cannon incorrectly makes the 6th Foot take part in the expedition 
to Vigo in 1719. Cf. Fortescue, ii. 10. The error may be due to the fact 
that John Guise, who was afterwards Colonel of the 6th, commanded a 
battalion of Guards on that occasion. 

** The Irish Records at Dublin (which I have not been able to consult) 
might supply these details. 

State Papers, Ireland, 388—December 1726. 
¢t Probably in 1733. Jolly (who was commissioned ensign on April 30, 
1719, and lieutenant on July 6, 1726) appears in the Army List for 1730. 
The only promotions to lieutenant in the following years were in 1733. 

§§ He died in January 1736, and was succeeded by Henry Southwell, 

who had been a lieutenant for thirteen years and was a brother of Lord 
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and other officers were amusing themselves one day in the 
billiard-room of a coffee-house in the Main Guard, the thorough- 
fare that leads to the West Gate. As they lounged at the 
window they saw Robert Martin, a notorious Jacobite, who 
was reputed the best swordsman in Ireland, come swaggering 
down the street, dressed after his wont in the latest French 
fashion. The officers began to jeer at him, calling out, 
** Macaroni! Macaroni!’? and as he passed beneath the 
window Southwell chanced, apparently by accident, to spit 
on his hat. Martin, sword in hand, rushed into the house 
demanding instant satisfaction. Southwell, declaring that his 
act was unintentional, tendered an apology, and offered 
satisfaction, if Martin would wait till he could get his sword. 
Martin, unappeased, continued to storm, and thinking that 
Jolly, who had picked up a chair in self-defence, intended to 
attack him, turned on him fiercely, ran him through and 
through and killed him on the spot.* Martin at once gave 
himself up, and standing his trial at Dublin was acquitted, 
seemingly on the ground that Jolly had first threatened him. 
No inference can be drawn from the fact that the English 
Government directed that in the event of Martin being found 
guilty, his sentence should be respited for the King’s decision, 
for that appears to have been the usual practice in similar cases. 
Duelling was, of course, common at the time, and in 1724 
Major Charles Harrison t} of the Sixth had been killed in a duel 
at London by Captain Alexander Agnew of the First Foot. 
Colonel Thomas Harrison did not accompany his regiment 
to Ireland. He was promoted brigadier-general in 1715 and 
was adjutant-general to the Duke of Argyll when he defeated 
the Jacobites at Sheriffmuir. He brought the despatches to 
London and was knighted for his services. In the following 
year he sold his coloneley to Robert Dormer, who received his 
commission on March 7, 1716. Robert Dormer died four years 
later and was succeeded by his brother, James Dormer, on 
April 9, 1720. James Dormer had served in the Guards at 
Bienheim, and afterwards commanded a regiment of Irish 
foot at Saragossa and Brihuega. In 1715 he had raised the 
regiment of dragoons, which is now the 14th Hussars. He 
retained the colonelcy of the Sixth Foot till 1787, when he 


Southwell (and therefore nephew of William Southwell), State Papers, 
Ireland, 399. Edward Southwell was probably a cousin. 

* J. A. Callwell, Old Irish Life, pp. 55-8; where no date is given. 
Jolly was buried at St. Nicholas Church, Galway: mural tablet, “ Near 
this place lies the body of Henry Jolly, Lieutenant of Grenadiers in the 
Hion. General Dormer’s Regiment.” 

Pe brother of Thomas Harrison : he joined the 6th as major on June 29, 
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was promoted lieutenant-general and made colonel of the 1st 
troop of Horse Grenadier Guards.* The next colonel of the 
Sixth, appointed on November 1, 1788, was John Guise,t 
who had served in the Guards for over thirty years, and is 
described by Horace Walpole as, ‘‘ A very brave officer, but 
apt to romance.”” From his long command the regiment is 
said to have had the nickname of “ Guise’s Geese.” John 
Ramsay, who was in command at Brihuega, was still lieutenant- 
colonel in 1715. John Murray was appointed lieutenant-colonel 
on July 6, 1726, and retained the position till Oetober 1741. 

The year after Guise’s appointment the Sixth Foot was at 
last transferred to the English establishment, as from June 25, 
1789.§ In anticipation of the change an order had been given 
on June 12 for the augmentation of the regiment to 8 sergeants, 
8 corporals, 2 drummers, and 70 privates in each company,.|| 
In August 1740 Guise’s regiment was stationed at Aberdeen, 
and it remained in Scotland till the autumn of 1741.1 

When the Sixth Foot was brought over to England in 1789 
war with Spain was already imminent as a result of many 
grievances against Spaniards in America, and in particular 
of an outrage on a merchant captain called Jenkins, which has 
made it notorious as “‘the war of Jenkins’s ear.’’ It was 
chiefly a war of maritime enterprise, and the most celebrated 
incident was the disastrous attack on Cartagena in Spanish 
America in 1741. 

In that expedition the Sixth Foot did not, as commonly 
stated, take part, only proceeding to the West Indies at the 
end of the year. The attack on Cartagena was made in March-— 
at 1741, and utterly failed, chiefly through the incapacity 
of Wentworth, the general, who was entirely without practical 
experience and would not be guided by Admiral Vernon. 
Guise, who was in command of a brigade, was perhaps the 
only officer who increased his reputation in this unfortunate 
affair. Horace Walpole, in a letter to Sir Horace Mann on 
July 7, 1742, writes thus— 


“Your relative Guise is arrived from Cartagena, madder 
than ever. As he was marching up to one of the forts, 
all his men deserted him; his lieutenants advised him 
to retire, he replied, ‘He never had turned his back yet, 


* Dict. Nat. Biog., xv. 245. He died in 1741. 
Dea be saa A 377; Army L 0, ap. Ind., 5433 
‘ ele , i. 377; ist for 1730, ap. % 
at Public Record Office.” f ei 
$ W.O., 8/3, pp. 33, 35. 
|| Ibtd., 26/19, p. 172. 
q Ibid., 4/36, p. 120; 4/37, p. 5. 
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and would not now,’ and stood all the fire. When the 
pelicans * were flying over his head he cried out, ‘ What 
would Chloe ¢ give for some of them to make a pelican 
pie?’ When he is brave enough to perform such actions 
really as are almost incredible, what pity it is he should 
for ever persist in saying things that are totally so!” f 


Guise was a man of ready wit, as well as a brave officer. 
On the same occasion he is said to have sent a report to General 
Wentworth that every grenadier had fallen, and to beg that 
if he had any more to “ dispose of’ he would order them to 
advance. From this the familiar term ‘ disposable force ”’ 
is said to have originated. 

If Wentworth’s inexperience and incapacity to work with 
Vernon had made success impossible, the Spaniards had found 
an ally in the unhealthy climate. Smollett, who served as a 
surgeon on the fleet, has left a terrible account in Roderick 
Random of how ‘the stench that surrounded us, the heat of 
the climate, our own constitutions impoverished by bad 
provisions, and our despair,’’ conspired to introduce yellow 
fever, which raged with such violence that three-fourths of 
those attacked died. The army returned to Jamaica a mere 
wreck, and a subsequent expedition to Cuba was equally 
abortive. 

The Home Government, persisting in their enterprise, on 
receipt of the news determined to send reinforcements. The 
Sixth Foot was one of the regiments selected; its numbers 
were made up by drafts from other regiments in Scotland, 
and Lieut.- fonel Murray with other officers, who through 
age or ill-health were unfit for active service, were allowed to 
retire or exchange.§ Major Haldane of the Horse Guards was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel, who, with the other new officers 
joined the regiment at Cork, whence it sailed on November 8, 
1741, being 770 strong. Sixteen men died on the voyage, and 
when the transports reached St. Christopher on January 6, 
1742, there were 87 sick.|| Nevertheless, when they arrived 
at Jamaica, Wentworth reported that “the reinforcements 


* A “pelican,” an ancient piece of artillery, carrying a ball of six 
pounds weight. 
The Duke of Newcastle’s French cook. 
Letters, i. 250. Walpole relating the same story later on adds: 
‘“* What a pity it is that a man who can deal in hyperboles at the mouth 
of a cannon should be fond of them with a glass of wine in his hand! I 
have heard Guise affirm that the colliers at Newcastle feed their children 
with fire shovels ”’ (td. iii. 255). 
§ ue O., 4/37, pp. 5, 55, 71; State Papers, Domestic, Entry Book 183, 


p. 112. 
|| Gentleman’s Magazine, xi. 607; Colonial Office Papers, 5/42. 
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Colonel of the Sixth Foot 1738 to 1765. From a portrait in the dress of 
& Roman Senator, now in the possession of the lst Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment. 
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are in much better health than could be expected, but have 
since sickened, which is not to be provided against, as there 
are not houses sufficient to lodge them on shore, nor can we 
rocure fresh meat.” * He was preparing to build hospital 
uts, but neither labour nor material were forthcoming, and all 
through the summer most of the sick remained—- 


‘* squeezed into certain vessels, which thence obtained the 
name of hospital ships, though they scarce deserved such 
a creditable title, seeing few of them could boast of 
surgeon, nurse, or cook, and the space between decks was 
so confined that the miserable patients had not room to sit 
upright in their beds. Their wounds and stumps being 
neglected, contracted filth and putrefaction, and millions 
of maggots were hatched amid the corruption of their 
sores.” f 


Guise had fallen sick, and went home soon after his regiment 
arrived. After long debate it was decided to make an attempt 
on Porto Bello, in the Isthmus of Panama. Though the need 
for promptitude was obvious, delays were allowed to intervene 
and the expedition did not sail till March 16. There were some 
in Jamaica who foretold disaster, for ‘“‘the troops were not 
over 2000, and sickly, the Spaniards need not take arms, the 
climate will do their business.” ¢ The fleet anchored off Porto 
Bello on March 28, but within three days it was resolved that 
the enterprise was impracticable by reason of the great loss 
through sickness on the voyage, and the bad weather which had 
delayed some of the transports. Guise’s regiment alone had 
lost 98 men since leaving Jamaica, though none were em- 
barked save such as were in perfect health and fit for duty.§ 

So the expedition returned bootless to Jamaica, where it 
lingered unprofitably till the autumn, with increasing sickness 
and continued disputes between Wentworth and Vernon. 
The former complained bitterly of the conduct towards him 
of the admiral, who much aggravated “a late circumstance, 
wherein an ensign of Guise’s killed one of the masters of the 
transports with his fist.” Vernon had also a quarrel of his 
own with the Governor of Jamaica. When the commanders 
were thus employed, it is no wonder if the men were neglected 
and sickness grew apace. On the hospital ships they died by 

* C. O., 5/42, February 7, 1742. 

t Roderick Random, ch. xxxiii. Smollett is writing of Cartagena; but 
the evil ships continued in use. 

; Gentleman's Magazine, xii. 330. 

C.0., 5/42. entworth to Newcastle on March 31. Ap ntly 


the Sixth embarked only 375 strong all told. The later official return 
reduces the number, who had died on the voyage, to 88. 
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scores, and those in the huts ashore, small blame to them, 
deserted by dozens. Of the Sixth Foot 67 men had died in 
Jamaica before the expedition sailed for Porto Bello, and 
during the six months after their return another 150 died, 
making a total of over 800. The mortality amongst the officers 
was hardly less severe ; there were dead before the end of March 
Captains James Bell and Abraham Hunt; Lieuts. Davis 
Bayly, John Boiteux, Francis Mercier, John Lucas, and Thomas 
Garraway; and Ensign Tompkins Powell. During June and 
July there also died Captain James Dalton, Captain-Lieut. 
' Anchlet Muttrey, and Lieuts. Ben Foyster, Oliver Welch and 
William Richardson.* Some fresh officers were appointed 
on the spot or sent out from England, but of other ranks there 
were only 188 fit when they sailed for home at the end of 
October, though there were 66 sick, most of whom were in- 
curable, and 93 had been discharged.t To figures so terrible 
there is no need to add any comment. 


* C. O., 6/42, cf. Gentleman's Magazine, xii. 444. Captain Hunt was son 
of Abraham Hunt, who was lieutenant-colonel in 1708-9; he was ensign 
November 1, 1705, lieutenant April 15, 1707, and captain August 14, 
1738. His son, Miller Hill Hunt, was commissioned as ensign in Jamaica 
on July 5, 1742; he may have been serving as a volunteer; he was adjutant 
1754-9 and retired as captain in 1769. The three generations had served 
in the regiment continuously for seventy-seven years. 

t Returns of casualties ap. C. O., 5/42. Most of the troops who were 
fit (including 12 officers and 111 men of the Sixth) were sent to Georgia, 
where the settlers were in need of help against the Indians and negroes. 
But they seem to have been delayed only a short while. 
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CHAPTER V 


SCOTLAND AND THE “ ’FORTY-FIVE ”’ 
1748-1751 


WHEN the remains of the Sixth Foot landed at Plymouth 
at the beginning of 1748, they received orders to march, five 
companies to Tavistock and five to Okehampton, where they 
were to rest for a fortnight and then to proceed to Gloucester.* 
James Innes was now lieutenant-colonel, having succeeded 
Haldane on September 28, 1742. Whilst the headquarters re- 
mained at Gloucester, the officers, non-commissioned officers and 
drummers were dispersed throughout the country on recruiting 
parties. The regiment had also to be entirely re-armed with 
new muskets, swords and accoutrements.t When it was at 
length restored it was ordered in February 1744 to march to 
Croydon, whence in the summer it proceeded to Scotland.{ 
It must have been on the march north that Hannah Snell,§ 
the notorious ‘‘ female soldier,’’ enlisted in Captain Miller’s 
company at Coventry, marching with the regiment to Carlisle, 
where she deserted on being sentenced to 600 lashes. The 
Sixth now consisted of ten companies, and with 688 non- 
commissioned officers and men was nearly at full strength.|| 

During 1748 the dispute as to the succession to the Austrian 
throne had resulted in the battle of Dettingen and involved 
England in war with France. In the spring of 1744 the threat 
of a French invasion in support of the Stuarts was averted by 
stormy weather:and the vigilance of the English fleet. Still 
the risk of a Stuart rising in Scotland, with or without French 
assistance, made it necessary to keep a force in readiness, 
though the greater and better part of the British army was 
employed on the Continent. The commander-in-chief in Scot- 
land was Sir John Cope, who in the summer of 1745 had 


* W.0O., 5/35, p. 516. The War Office can have had little idea of the 
i t 


state of the ri , 
W. O., 26/20, pp. 164, 173. 
W. O., 5/36, pp. 119, 129, 212. 


The date is given as November 1745, which (if the story is true) was 
pals. Gea Hannah Snell is said to have afterwards served in the Marines 
as a sailor on a man-of-war. Dict. Nat. Biog., liii. 205. 
| W.O., 4/40, p. 20. 
b 
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stationed the Sixth Foot, as being his most trustworthy regi- 
ment, on the line of forts between Loch Lochy and Loch Ness, 
which secured communication between the east and west coasts. 
Two companies were in Fort George at Inverness, three com- 
panies at Fort Augustus, and two companies at Fort William, 
whilst a small detachment was at Ruthven and others were 
with a working party on the new roads which were being 
constructed. 

Prince Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, landed in 
Scotland on July 22 (0.S.), though he did not raise his standard 
at Glenfinnan till August 19. His enterprise was at once 
attended by some small successes. Two companies of the 
Royal Scots, who were on their way to reinforce Fort William, 
were cut off, and Captain John Swettenham * of the Sixth, 
who had gone out from Fort Augustus to obtain information, 
was surprised in an inn and taken prisoner to the Pretender’s 
Camp. There he was civilly treated and allowed to depart 
with a passport under parole, which he honourably observed. 

Major Hugh Wentworth f wrote from Fort Augustus on 
August 10 to Sir John Cope :— 


“IT have taken all possible care. Our men have very 
hard duty, having both the old and new barracks to defend, 
but are in very good spirits. Here is a very good train 
of artillery, but I can’t find one man that knows how to 
poe a gun or ever saw a shot fired out of a mortar; there 

ing only two gunners, and they not much accustomed 
to it.” + 


On August 28 Wentworth wrote again to his relative, Lord 
Malton :— 


‘“* The Pretender with 8000 Highlanders is six miles off. 
We expect hourly to be attacked and I hope shall give a 
good account of them. Sir John Cope is encamped at 
Stirling with all the troops in Scotland except our regiment, 
and we are garrisoned on the forts of communication 
between the east and west coasts. I have the command 
of the regiment, and the governor of the fort being absent 
I am ordered by Sir John Cope to take that command 
also upon me.”’ § 


Fe February 23, 1719, captain March 16, 1742; retired as captain 
in : 

t Appointed major in September 1742 from Harrison’s (the 15th), suc- 
ceeding Mitchell, who became lieutenant-colonel of Wolfe’s. 

t State Papers, Scotland, Series ii. 25. 

§$ Id., Domestic, George II. 67. 
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ANCIENT DRUM OF THE SixtH Foot 


This drum, found in a crofter’s hut in the Highlands in 1905, is 
probably one that was lost in 1745-6, either at Prestonpans or one of 


the Highland Forts. 


Warwickshire. 


It is now in the possession of the Ist Royal 


See further, p. 214. 
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At this time no serious attempt was made against the 
principal forts. But a few days later the little fort of Ruthven, 
which was garrisoned by twelve men of the Sixth under Sergeant 
Molloy, was attacked. The report which Molloy sent to Sir 
John Cope is too precious not to be given in full :-— 


** Ruthven Redoubt, 
““ August 30, 1745. — 
** Hon. GENERAL, 

‘‘ This goes to acquaint you, that yesterday there 
Baebes in the little town of Ruthven about three hundred 
of the enemy, and sent proposals to me to surrender this 
redoubt on condition that I should have liberty to carry 
off bag and baggage. My answer was: ‘I was too old 
a soldier to surrender a garrison of such strength without 
bloody noses.’ They threatened hanging me and my men 
for refusal. I told them I would take my chance. This 
morning they attacked me about 12 o’clock (by my 
information) with about a hundred and fifty men: they 
attacked foregate and sally-port; and attempted to set 
the sally-port on fire with some old barrels and other 
combustibles, which took blaze immediately, but the 
attempter lost his life by it. They drew off about half 
an hour after three. About two hours after, they sent 
word to me that two of their chiefs wanted to talk to me; 
I admitted and spoke to them from the parapets: they 
offered conditions; I refused: they desired liberty to 
carry off their dead men; I granted. There is two men 
since dead of their wounds in the town, and three more 
they took with them, as I’m informed. They went off 
westward about eight o’clock this morning; they did 
the like march yesterday in the afternoon, but came back 
at nightfall. They took all the provisions the poor 
inhabitants had from them, and Mrs. McPherson, the 
barrack-wife, and a merchant of the town, who spoke to 
me this moment, and who advised me to write to your 
honour, and told me there was above three thousand men, 
all lodged in the corn-fields west of the town, last night, 
and their grand camp is at Dalwhinnie. They have 
Cluny McPherson prisoner with them, as I have it by the 
same information. I lost one man, shot through the head 
by foolishly holding his head too high over the perepe 
contrary to orders. I prevented the sally-ports taking 
by pouring water over the parapet. I expect another visit 
this night, I am informed, with their patararoes *; but I 


* Chambered pieces of Ordnance. 
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shall give them the warmest reception my weak party 
can afford. I shall hold out as long as possible. I con- 
clude, honourable general, with great respect, 
** ‘Your most humble servant, 
‘** MuLLoy, Sergt.”’ * 


Cope, in forwarding a copy of Molloy’s letter, referred to 
him as “‘a very good sergeant.” In the end the gallant little 
company were forced to surrender.f 

Meantime Cope had been directed by the Government to 
march from Stirling into the Highlands. On his way, after 
passing Ruthven, he met Captain Swettenham, whose informa- 
tion enabled him to avoid a dangerous trap which the rebels 
had laid for him at Corryarak. This forced him to turn aside 
from his intended march to Fort Augustus, and when he 
reached Inverness on August 29 he found that the Highlanders 
had taken advantage to slip behind him and march on 
Edinburgh. 

Cope wisely determined to transfer his force by sea, and on 
September 16 embarked at Aberdeen, taking with him two 
companies of the Sixth Foot. When two days later he landed 
at Dunbar, he learnt that the Pretender had entered Edinburgh 
on the previous day. He was joined at Dunbar by two regi- 
ments of dragoons, who had fled pusillanimously from the 
Highlanders at Coltbridge a few days before. Cope had with 
him about 1600 infantry, though there was only one com- 
plete regiment (the 46th); but his whole force was under 
2200 and inferior to that of the enemy. He showed sound 
judgment in choosing his position at Prestonpans, where his left 
was protected by a morass and his right by walled enclosures. 
Here the Highlanders, coming from Edinburgh, found him on 
the afternoon of September 20, and here his troops lay under 
arms all through the night expecting an attack. Cope himself 
describes his troops as thoroughly well-formed and in good 
spirits, and when the enemy, having found a way through the 
morass, attacked at dawn on September 21 from the south, 
he states that his men formed to a new front without confusion. 
The Highlanders came on “ with all the fury usual with them,” 
in & manner quicker than can be described. The dragoons 
on either flank turned before their onslaught and fled, those on 
the right without either receiving or firing one shot, and those 
on the left after holding their ground less than thirty seconds. 
In their flight the dragoons trampled many of the infantry 

* State Papers, Scotland, Series II. 25. The copy printed by Cannon 
is not quite accurate. 

¢ Though apparently not till February 1746. Cope recommended 
Molloy for a commission. 
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under foot, and the whole line taking panic the action was 
over in half an hour. Though the Foot in the centre had been 
left unsupported and thrown into disorder by the flight of the 

ns, some of them fought well, and the two | paca 
of the Sixth resisting to the end were nearly all killed or 
taken prisoners. Captain George Holwell * was killed, and 
Captain Deane Pointz t dangerously wounded; the other 
officers (Lieuts. Cumming and Patton and Ensigns Wake- 
man and Irving) were among the Degas A contemporary 
describes the fury of the Highlanders’ charge as beyond 
imagination, so that neither party discharged their pieces above 
once, and few of the wounds were due to gunshot, but almost 
all to swords.} 

When two companies had thus been annihilated at Preston- 

ns and most of the remainder were shut up in forts in the 

ighlands, the Sixth Foot could have little share in the subse- 
quent fighting. The news of Cope’s disaster caused consterna- 
tion in London, which reached its height when the Pretender’s 
army invading England marched as far as Derby. But in 
England he had been joined by no one of importance, and on 
December 5 he consented reluctantly to retreat. Even after 
the victory over General Hawley at Falkirk, on January 17, 
1746, the retreat was continued, and on February 18 Charles 
was at Inverness. 

Up to this time the forts in the Highlands had been held 
without mak but now the storm burst upon them. The 
first to be attacked was Fort George, where Major Grant, the 
governor, and Lieut.-Colonel Innes had for garrison one 
company of Guise’s with two of the Independent Highland 
companies. The defence made was very weak and the Fort 
surrendered after four days’ siege on February 20. Grant 
pleaded in excuse that there were only three gunners and they 
were fit for nothing. The one officer who showed any courage 
was Lieut. Walter Graham, of Guise’s, who, when the order to 
cease fire was given, boldly called to the private soldiers to 
stand by him and he would stand by them, as long as he had a 
bit of life in his body, for he was ashamed to see so little done 
in defence of the castle. The red-coats would have supported 
him, but it was in vain, and they were obliged to submit. 
Later on the principal officers were tried by court-martial and 
Grant was cashiered; Innes was acquitted, but in the Duke of 
Cumberland’s opinion rather on the ground of equivocation 
of evidence than of his own innocence. Capt.-Lieut. Minchin, 

* One of the officers appointed in September 1741. 

He died at Inverness on December 27, 1749. 
PP See the original documents, ap. State Papers, Domestic, George IL, 
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who was reported to have been very drunk at the time of the 
surrender, was dismissed the service.* 

Fort Augustus fared little better. The siege began on 
February 22. The Highlanders had the help of a skilful 
engineer who posted a battery of four 4-pounders against the 
main gate and two others of two guns each behind the rock 
on the north side. On the first day a store-house containing 
shells and powder was blown up, and one of the bastions of the 
old barrack destroyed, which forced the garrison to withdraw 
to the new barrack. On the second day a great quantity of 
musket cartridges with barrels of powder and ball were ex- 

loded. After this there was continued cannonading for 
our days with no great hurt, and then on March 1 the fort 
surrendered, without the loss of a single man. Though the 
Duke of Cumberland reported that from what he had seen of 
the fort it was impossible that it should defend itself long, the 
curtain being composed of rooms and wouines for the officers, 
Wentworth was adjudged to have failed in his duty and was 
cashiered after a court-martial in September.f 

Fort William, which Cumberland described as the only fort 
in the Highlands that was of any consequence, had for governor 
Mr. Alexander Campbell, “‘ a careful good man’”’; and Captain 
Caroline Frederick Scott, who was in command of the troops, 
was a bold and active officer. Every precaution was taken for 
its defence, and John Russell, “a very clever young fellow, 
bred an engineer,” was sent to Scott’s assistance. Russell 
found the fortifications in bad repair, but there was plenty of 
artillery, and as they had the support of the king’s ships, he 
was confident that they could make a good defence on the 
land side. About fifty men of the Sixth had been gathered 
at Edinburgh under Lieut. Patton, and were now sent by sea 
to reinforce the garrison at Fort William. Cumberland ex- 
pressed himself as easy about this important place, in view of 
the opinion that he had of Captain Scott and of the measures 
adopted for his assistance. Scott was at Aberdeen in February, 
and had been specially chosen by Cumberland for the command. 
He got back to Fort William on March 14, and by his conduct 
in its defence justified the Duke’s confidence. He at once had 
the fortifications strengthened and everything put in readi- 
ness. A few days later he wrote: ‘* There were sO many 
things to do I had to bustle night and day. We are all very 
hearty and zealous to do our duty.” Besides the men of his 
own regiment (about 200) he had some Argyllshire Militia, 


* State Papers, Scotland, ii. 28—March 2 and 15; 30—April 30 ; 31—May 
22; 32—June 28. 


t Jd., 29—March 14 and 26; 33—No. 22. Army Lis, 1736-51 at P.R.O. 
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who fought bravely but had little training. The enemy began 
a bombardment on March 20, but their artillery was ill-posted 
and did slight damage. After two days they sent a messenger 
with a letter and a summons to surrender; Scott replied that 
he would receive no letters from rebels and would hold the 
fort to the last extremity. The cannonading went on for 
another week, the guns in the fort replying very effectively. 
Then, on the night of March 81, Scott organised a sally under 
Lieut. George Forster, who advanced briskly on the enemy’s 
chief battery, drove off the French gunners, captured and 
carried away all the smaller guns and spiked the large ones. 
Patton went out in support and drove a party of the rebels 
up the hills; when the enemy began to gather in force, Scott 
showed that he could be wary as well as active by calling his 
men in. The Highlanders, who had still five guns left, made 
a show of bombardment for two days longer, and then went off, 
leaving all their artillery behind. The attack had been ill- 
directed, and the bright moonlight had helped the defence; 
but Scott had shown vigour and resource, and deserved the 
commendation of King George, ‘‘ who looked upon the raising 
of the siege as greatly owing to the courage and good conduct 
of Captain Scott, whose behaviour has given His Majesty 
great satisfaction.” * 

Cumberland’s victory at Culloden on April 16 decided the fate 
of the Young Pretender. Shortly after the Duke reported that 
he intended to relieve the remnants of Guise’s at Fort William 
and send the regiment to England to be recruited and repaired. 
The companies which had been taken prisoners were released 
and sent back to Berwick before July. But Scott and his 
little garrison were employed for three months in hunting down 
the Jacobites. In this work Scott showed his wonted vigour, 
though he was no doubt harsh, and earned an unenviable 
notoriety as one of the most ruthless of the English officers. 
Even Captain James Miler, of Guise’s, who in June was employed 
on the same work in Mull, expostulated with him, begging him 
to consider what he was doing, for though Scott might be the 
older captain, yet he himself had served much longer.t Miller 
had the good fortune, on making a landing in Arisaig early in 

* State Papers, Scotland, Series ii. 20—March 4, 15, and 18—and 30, 
with a copy of Scott’s Journal of the Siege, an abstract of which was printed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1746, p. 205. Scott became major when 
Wentworth was cashiered in September, and in January 1749 was promoted 
to be lieutenant-colonel of the 29th Foot. 

t For particulars of Scott’s p i from a strongly Jacobite 
source, see The Lyon in Mourning (Scottish Historical Society). Scott 
and Miller were two of the officers who joined the regiment in September 
1741. Miller came from the Guards, but is alleged to have been a prize- 
fighter (Lyon in Mourning, i. 43). 
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July, to fall upon a trace of Lord Lovat; he followed it up for 
three days till he found him hiding in a hollow tree. Scott 
was specially active in the pursuit of Prince Charles in the 
Western Islands, but was less fortunate and returned with 
his company to Fort William on July 28, “ vastly fatigued 
and almost naked, having met with no success.” * 

The a St from Fort William now rejoined their regi- 
ment, which was stationed at Berwick, Newcastle and Carlisle 
under the command of Innes, till April 1749. During this time 
the Sixth were chiefly employed on the guarding of prisoners, 
both Jacobites and French prisoners of war. When they were 
no longer needed for this service they returned to Scotland.f 
In June 1749 they were at Edinburgh, and from December 
1749 to June 1750 at Inverness. In January 1750 the regiment 
mustered 661 out of a total establishment of 780, and the 
numbers improved during the year. In July 1750 they moved 
to Fort William, where they remained till in August 1751 they 
left Scotland for England.} 


Notse.—Modern accounte of the “‘Forty-Five”’ will be found in For- 
tescue’s History of the British Army, and Lang’s History of Scotland, 
Vol. 1V. But most of the information as to the Sixth Foot must be sought 
for im the State Papers at the Public Record Office. 


* State Papers, Scotland, ii. 32, Nos. 4, 24, 53. 
W.O., 4/42-44, and 5/38-39. 
Id., 27/1 and 27/2 (though listed under “Inspections”? these 
volumes really contain the ‘Monthly Returns” for 1750 and 1751). 
Bee also W. O., 4/46, pp. 70, 212, and 4/47, p. 174; and W. O., 5/43, p. 38. 
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CHAPTER VI 


FORTY UNEVENTFUL YEARS 
1751-1798 


THE next forty years were pregnant with importance for the 
British Empire. But though the Sixth Foot had more than 
its share of foreign service, being abroad over half the time, it 
was not its good fortune, with one small exception, to take 
an active in any of the fighting in Europe, India, or 
America. Dull though in a sense the history of these years 
must be, it derives a certain interest from the fact that we 
now for the first time get something like a continuous record of 
the regiment’s domestic life with authentic details of its 
equipment. 

In 1742 there was published “A Representation of the 
Cloathing of His Majesty’s Household and all the Forces.” On 
the illustration of a private of the Sixth Foot therein given 
the frontispiece to this volume is based. It will be observed 
that the coat is ee faced with deep yellow, and looped back 
at the skirts, and that the stockings bare given place to long 
white gaiters with black garters. 

In 1748 there appeared a warrant for the Colours of all 
regiments. It was ordered that no colonel should put his 
arms, crest, or livery upon any part of the appointments of his 
regiment. The King’s or first ectour of every regiment was to 
be the Great Union throughout. The second Colour was to be 
the colour of the facings of the regiment (except where the 
facings were red or white), with the union in the upper canton. 
In the centre was to be painted or embroidered in gold Roman 
characters the numbers of the rank of the regiment within a 
wreath of Roses and Thistles on one stalk, except that in those 
regiments which had ancient badges the rank was to be painted 
towards the upper corner. This was repeated in the ‘‘ Regula- 
tions for the Colours, Cloathing, ete., of the Marching Regiments 
of Foot,” which were issued on July 1, 1751.* The latter warrant 
Beye more precise particulars as well of the uniform as of the 

lours. e drummers were to be clothed with the colour 


* But prepared by Colonel Napier in 1747. 
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of the facing of their regiment, lined, faced and lapelled with 
red. The grenadier caps were to be of the same colour as 
the facing, with the King’s cypher and crown, the little flap 
red with the white horse and motto Nec aspera terrent, the 
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back part red and the turn-up the colour of the facing, with 
the number of the regiment in the middle part behind. Certain 
exceptions were made for the Royals and “ the six old Corps.”’ 
The special regulations for the Sixth were as follows— 


**In the centre of the Colours the Antelope, being their 
ancient badge, and in the three corners of the second Colour 
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the Rose and Crown. In the grenadier caps the Ante- 
lope as in the Colours [in lieu of the King’s cypher], with 
the white horse and motto on the flap. The same badge 
of the Antelope to be painted 
on the drums and bells of arms, 
with the rank of the regiment 
underneath.” * 


What can be discovered of the 
history of the Antelope is discussed 
elsewhere.{ The origin of the badge 
of the Fifth, the sister regiment, is 
equally obscure. It is worth noting 
that the Fifth also has the Rose 
and Crown, and that these emblems 
likewise appear in the Colours of 
the Buffs from which the Fifth and 
Sixth in a sense were descended. 
The White Horse and motto were, 
of course, Hanoverian emblems, and 
worn by the grenadiers of all regi- 
ments. The drums and bells of 
arms were always painted with the 
colour of the regiment. New 4 
Colours appear to have been issued 
in 1752, presumably to comply with 
the new regulations. In the early 
printed Army Lists (1755-1768) the 
uniform of the Sixth is given as 
“Red, faced deep yellow,” after 
1768 there appears in addition 
““white lace with yellow and red 
stripes.”” Though the facings are 
described as deep yellow they appear 
to have been really a peculiar shade 
of orange.} 

After leaving Scotland in August 
1751 the Sixth was stationed first at 
Berwick, Newcastle and Carlisle.§ 
Thence at the end of July 1752 they Pat q 
marched to Guildford and other Coumin lst 
places in Surrey, taking twenty- , 
three days on the road from Berwick and Carlisle.|| In October 
they were reviewed at Guildford by Lieut.-General Campbell, 

* See Milne, Standards and Colours o » pp. 69, .O., 
Patani f the Army, pp. 69, 92, and W. 0 

¢ See &. 213 below. | ¢ See p. 87 below. 

$ W.O., 5/43. || Id., pp. 239-42. 
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and then dispersed for their winter quarters amongst a number 
of towns in Sussex.* On December 28 Joseph Dussaux, who had 
joined the regiment as major in January 1749, was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel in succession to Innes. 

At the end of March 1758 the Sixth Foot received orders to 
proceed to Portsmouth in readiness to embark for Gibraltar.f 
At Gibraltar they remained just over ten years, a period which 
covered the whole of the Seven Years’ War. A detachment 
of the regiment was held in readiness to reinforce the garrison 
at Minorca in 1756, but the sudden capture of the island by 
the French prevented its despatch. Otherwise there was 
nothing to break the routine of garrison duty, save for occa- 
sional alarms of a French attack. Some orders issued at 
Gibraltar about this time, are of sufficient interest to be 
quoted— 


‘* Some officers of the garrison have courageously stormed 
the Spanish lines by getting over the wall. The Spanish 
general is glad the sentry did not shoot them; the English 
general would be glad if he had. He hopes to hear no 
more of such schoolboy behaviour.” 

‘* No soldiers to play at fives from Ist of June to last day 
of September.” 

‘* No gaming to be allowed in Wine-houses, particularly 
the games of the Devil and Skittles.” 

‘* No officer or soldier for duty is to carry an umbrella.”’ 

“When passing an officer, a soldier is to put his hand 
gracefully to his head, looking the officer respectfully in 
the face.” ¢ 


The establishment of the Sixth Foot at Gibraltar was ten 
companies of 70 privates each. From 1759 to 1768 the regi- 
ment was one of the strongest in the garrison, the numbers of 
the rank and file seldom falling below 650 till towards the 
close. On January 8, 1756, Robert Scott, who was one of the 
al dear appointed in a. 1741, was promoted lieutenant- 
colonel in succession to Dussaux. 

Immediately after the end of the Seven Years’ War the 
Sixth Foot were relieved, landing at the end of September 
1768 at Portsmouth, whence they marched to Hampton Court 
and Windsor.|| In April 1764 nine companies were sent north 
to Berwick and Newcastle, where the tenth company rejoined 
them three months later. Their stay in the North of England 

* W. O., 5/43, p. 267. + Id., p. 367. 
t From Zhe G r Directory, 1904, pp. 86, 87. 
§ Returns in W. O., 27/1774. 


| W.O., 5/52, pp. 214, 243, 266. 
q Jd., 5/52, pp. 333, 395; 5/53, p. 54. 
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was brief, for in April 1765 they were transferred to the Scot- 
tish command,* in which they remained four years. In April 
1768 they were at Edinburgh and in May at Inverness. The 
summer of 1769 found them once more at Berwick, moving 
thence in May 1770 to Chatham and in the following August 
to Plymouth, where they spent three years, detachments being 
stationed at Penzance, Helston and St. Ives, to assist in the 


aUpeee of amuee ne: 

ohn Guise, who become full general in 1762, died on 
June 12, 1765. He was succeeded as colonel by Major- 
General William Rufane, who had been a major of brigade at 
Cartagena, and colonel of the 76th Foot, one of the regiments 
raised during the Seven Years’ War and disbanded at its close.§ 
Colonel Scott retired on August 24, 1770, when Edward Smith 
became lieutenant-colonel. Smith was transferred to the Fourth 
Horse three months later, and was succeeded in the Sixth 
Foot by William Forester, who came from the 27th. 

The Inspection Returns between 1768 and 1772 (which 
are the earliest that have been preserved) furnish some interest- 
ing information as to the state of the regiment and its equip- 
ment. In 1768 the establishment had been reduced to 25 officers, 
25 sergeants, 18 drummers and 482 rank and file in nine com- 
panies. The regiment was at its full strength, the rank and file 
consisting of 270 English, 151 Scotch, 7 Irish and 8 foreigners. 
It was described as “‘ a regiment of great size and good appear- 
ance, well disciplined and fit for service.” The men exercised 
and marched well, and fired reasonably well. The officers 
were properly armed, though their uniforms were old and pretty 
much worn; some had new ones of a different kind from the 
rest, which was intended for the whole next year; they had 
black spatterdashes. The sergeants were well clothed and . 
armed, and expert in their duty. The drummers were well 
clothed and appointed, and beat well. The men’s hats were 
beard well cocked, and their black spatterdashes were well 

tted. The only defects were the Colours and the sergeants’ 
sashes, which were in bad condition, the former dating from 
1752.|| At Berwick in August next year, the officers’ 
uniforms were reported to be good and faced with deep yellow; 


° W. O., 5/53 p. 202. 

Id., 5/56, pp. 134, 139; 5/57, pp. 39, 135. 

Guise was a great connoisseur of pictures and bequeathed his collec- 
tion to Christ Church, Oxford, where ugh the carelessness of a cleaner 
it was utterly ruined. A namesake served in the Sixth Foot from 1745 
to 1765. 

§ Through a confusion with Rufane’s old regiment the Official Digest 
of Service (printed in The Antelope, i. 13) represents the Sixth as having 
served in the Weat Indies in 1759 and at Belle Isle in 1761. 

|| W. O., 27/12. 
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they had white waistcoats and breeches, with silver-laced 
epaulettes and hats. The clothing of the men was tight, clean 
and well fitting; they wore leather breeches, and gaiters of 
blacked linen * with leather tops and black garters, neatly 
made. The grenadiers had not yet got furred caps. The 
firing was now neat and regular, and the regiment was described 
as ‘“‘ very fine and fit for immediate service.”’ The Colours 
and sergeants’ sashes had been renewed in July. 

The reports at Chatham in 1770 and Plymouth in 1771 and 
1772 were of a similarly satisfactory character, though the 
numbers had somewhat fallen off; the proportion of Scots 
had diminished and that of Irish much increased. In 1771 
the Sixth was described as “‘ in every respect a very fine regi- 
ment and fit for any service.”” The men were ‘a very fine 
body, tall, stout, young and handsome,”’ and the officers were 
‘*remarkably expert at their duty.” { 

There had been a variety of changes in equipment and organ- 
isation in the last few years. For arms the officers now carried, 
in addition to their swords, spontoons or half-pikes, except 
in the grenadier company, where both officers and sergeants 
had fusils. Swords had a discontinued for the men in the 
battalion companies since 1745, though they were retained by 
the grenadiers till 1784. In December 1768 white waistcoats 
and breeches were adopted in place of red, and black gaiters 
with white tops. The accoutrements were made lighter and 
the belts were pipe-clayed. The old sugar-loaf caps of the 
grenadiers and drummers gave place to black bearskins (though 
the Sixth had not received theirs in August 1769). An 
important change in organisation was the addition to every 
regiment of a Light Company at the end of 1770. The estab- 
lishment of the Sixth was thus raised again to ten companies 
of 88 privates each, with a strength for all ranks of 477. In the 
Light Company the men wore jackets instead of coats, with 
short gaiters, and caps with plumes instead of cocked hats; 
they had two frogs to their waist-belts, the second being for a 
hatchet, whilst the officers and sergeants carried fusils instead 
of spontoons or halberts. The Grenadier and Light Com- 
panies were always the two flank companies. Like the 
Grenadiers the Light Companies of various regiments were 
commonly assembled together when on active service. Another 
noteworthy change was the gradual disuse of the custom of 
calling a regiment by its colonel’s name; the use of the number 


* In 1784 the linen was changed to black cloth, much for the better, 
since ne ee had often to be put on damp with dressing. 
.0., 27/15. 
Id., 27/18, 27/21 and 27/24. 
§ For the Warrant see W. O., 30/13. 
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had been formally recognised in 1748, and from 1758 onwards 
was generally added in official descriptions; it was now 
displacing the colonel’s name altogether. 

the summer of 1772 serious trouble arose with the Caribs 
(or natives) of the island of St. Vincent in the West Indies. 
As the troops on the spot were sickly, and the warfare seemed 
likely to prove long and arduous, it was deemed advisable to 
send reinforcements from England. At the end of September 
the Sixth were ordered to proceed to the West Indies and 
reached St. Vincent early in December with a strength of 412 
of all ranks. They took the field on December 25. Major- 
General William Dalrymple, who was in command, reported 
next day that after surmounting a series of difficulties which 
were perhaps peculiar to the island, his main force had reached 
a place called Macariacu, which was the end of the road. The 
Caribs were being driven into a part of the island where no 
white man had even been, and for which neither guides nor 
intelligence could be procured. He feared that the unhealthy 
climate and the difficulty of the country would spin the affair 
to a considerable length. However, though there was a little 
sharp fighting, he was able on February 22, 1778, to announce 
the total reduction and submission of the Caribs, by a definitive 
treaty which would secure the peace of the island. 

The Sixth had 1 sergeant and 4 men killed and 14 wounded. 
But the climate had proved more dangerous than the Caribs, 
and 4 men had died of disease, whilst 90 officers and men were 
sick.* Lieut.-Colonel Forester died at the beginning of March, 
and was succeeded by Maurice Cane, who was in command of 
a detachment of the 82nd Foot which was serving in St. Vincent. 

The Sixth Foot remained in St. Vincent, where they were 
stationed at outposts in the Carib country, which was very 
unhealthy. Governor Leyborne had hospitals provided at 
every post, and when called in question for his extravagance 
defended it. He pointed out that during nearly a year’s service 
the Sixth had lost only 54 men, of whom 5 were killed by the 
Caribs, whereas in a similar period the 82nd lost 121 and the 
62nd 157. This good result he attributed to “‘the care and 
proper comfort and refreshment provided,’’ adding that “‘ if 
such a number can be saved by a proper allowance I think it 
is worth attending to,” ¢ The hospital arrangements of the 
time left so much to be desired that it is well to find some one 
in authority who was alive to their importance. 

General Rufane had died soon after his regiment left England, 
and was succeeded as colonel on February 19, 1778, by General 


* The papers relating to the Carib War are contained in W. O., 1/57. 
t W.O., lh However, in October 1776 the rank and file could 
muster only . 
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John Gore, who only held the position nine months. Gore 
was succeeded on November 18, 1778, by Sir William Boothby, 
who had served in the 80th Foot and been colonel of the 50th 
since 1764. 

Altogether the Sixth spent four years in St. Vincent, and 
then, on the outbreak of the 
American War, received orders 
in November 1776 to proceed to 
New York. They must have 
had some small share in the 
fighting, for they had seven 
men taken prisoners by the 
rebels.* But the regiment was 
so sickly, through long residence 
in the West Indies, that within 
a month it was determined to 
send them home. Those who 
were fit were drafted into other 
regiments, whilst the remnant, 
who numbered only 158 of all 
ranks, embarked for England 


Deptford in March, and were 
immediately sent to Bristol. 
Once more the Sixth Foot 
had practically to be recreated. 
- The next twelvemonth was 
spent in recruiting. In May 
1777 they moved from Bristol, 
first to Leicester and then to 
Derby. In March 1778, when 
they were able to muster twelve 
companies, they marched into 
Warwickshire, this being the 
first occasion when they were 
brought into association with 
the county; three companies 
OrFIcer or 1782 were stationed at Warwick, 
three at Coventry, two at 
Stratford and four at Birmingham. However, the regiment 
only remained in Warwickshire two months, and then went 
into camp at Warley Common. In January 1779 they were 
at Bedford, and during the summer once more in Warwick- 
shire, going into camp at Cox Heath in September, under the 
command of Lieut.-Colonel Charles Home, who had succeeded 


* W.0., 17/103. + Id., 5/60, pp. 83, 118. 
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Cane on May 5, 1779. The annual inspection took place at 
Cox Heath on November 1, when the regiment was reported to 
be ‘‘ composed of a great many new men, but they are young, 
able-bodied recruits, and it promises soon to be as good a ° 
regiment as any in the service.’”’* During 1780 the Sixth 
remained in the south of England, going into camp at Rye. 
In April 1781 they were sent to Jersey, where they were 
stationed till the autumn of 1788.T 

The year 1782 is a notable date in the history of the regi- 
ment. In order to help recruiting the beginning of a territorial 
system was introduced, all regiments receiving a county 
designation. The commanding officer of the Sixth Foot 
desired that the regiment should be attached to the county of 
Warwick, and in a letter to the sheriff on July 19 the Secretary- 
at-War expressed his confidence that ‘‘ the zeal of the gentle- 
men of the county will dispose them to forward so beneficial 
and necessary a measure as recruiting the old corps.’’ { The 
Sixth Foot was henceforth styled Ist Warwickshire. Though 
in some cases the county connexion was only nominal, for the 
Sixth Foot it seems to have had a real meaning. They had been 
stationed in the county in 1778 and 1779, and since that time 
they had regularly kept recruiting parties at Birmingham.|| 
It was now that the regiment took for its march Warwick- 
shire Lads and Lasses, a tune composed by Charles Dibdin in 
1769 to words traditionally ascribed to Garrick.{ At the same 
time Lieut. W. F. Macbean also composed for his regiment a 
“* Quick and Slow March,” which is still regularly played.** 

In the autumn of 1788 the Sixth Foot moved from Jersey 
to Ireland. They were now commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
John Whyte, formerly of the old 88rd, who had succeeded 
Hiome on April 8, 1788. At Dublin in May 1784 the regiment 
was well reported on, and was stated to have a very good Band 
of Music. The Colours which had been received in 1778 were 
bad, but new ones were received before the next inspection 
in May 1785. The establishment had been reduced at this time 
to 8 companies and 892 rank and file.tf After less than 
three years in Ireland the Sixth embarked for America on 
May 5, 1786. 

In America the Sixth remained for seven years, being stationed 
at first in Nova Scotia, and from October 1791 at Fredericton 

* W.O., 27/42. t Id., 4/109-22. 


See Hart, Hist. Firet Volunteer Battalion, p. 7. 
The 24th was from 1782 till 188] called the “‘ 2nd Warwickshire.”’ 


| W.0O., 4/117, p. 258; 5/6 . 158, 476; 5/64, p. 170; 5/65, p. 100. 
"| Antelope, xi. 130; Dibdin, Professional ise! i. 70. 
** The original copy of Macbean’s March was acquired by the regiment 
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in New Brunswick.* General Dyott in his Diary has several 
references to the Sixth at this time. When describing a review 
of the regiment in October 1788, he relates that the weather 
- was so boisterous that half the grenadiers lost their caps, 
though the regiment ‘“‘ made a handsome appearance.f 

William Carr Beresford (the Marshal Beresford of the 
Peninsular War) was an ensign in the Sixth from 1785 to 1790. 
In January 1798, when war with France was imminent, the 
establishment was raised to 600; but on the eve of their 
departure for the West Indies in May the regiment only 
mustered 846. 

Sir William Boothby died on April 15, 1787, and was suc- 
ceeded as colonel of the Sixth by Lieut.-General Lancelot 
Baugh, from the 58th. Baugh’s first commission was as ensign 
in the Sixth Foot on August 29, 1721, though he exchanged to 
the Ist Foot Guards in 1780. Still he was the first of the 
colonels, since Ventris Columbine, who had begun his military 
service with the regiment. Baugh died in April 1792, and 
was succeeded by Sir Ralph Abercromby, the most distin- 
guished officer who up to this time had been colonel of the 
Sixth Foot. 


* W.O., 17/103 and 1502-4. 
t Dyot’s Diary, 1781-1845, i. 56; ed. R. W. Jeffery. 
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Colonel of the Sixth Foot, 1792-1795. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
1798-1807 


WHILst the Sixth was in Nova Scotia, the French Revolution, 
which was ultimately to involve all Europe in war, had begun. 
In 1792 Austria and Prussia were at war with France. But 
the English Government under Pitt were resolved not to be 
drawn in, and through their influence the Dutch also maintained 
neutrality. When, however, in November, a victorious French 
army had overrun the Austrian Netherlands ies modern 
Belgium), the States-General appealed to England for an 
assurance of help if need should be. England was bound to 
Holland by a treaty made four years before, and in Pitt’s 
words it was “‘ absolutely impossible to hesitate.”” The desired 
assurance had hardly been given, when the French Govern- 
ment declared the navigation of the Scheldt open, and sent 
ships of war to Antwerp. In 1785 France had been a party to 
the Treaty of Fontainebleau, by which the Dutch rights on 
the Scheldt had been maintained; when she now acted to the 
contrary, she claimed in effect that treaties might be set at 
nought, and the political system of Europe upset at the will of 
@ single power. 

The French had begun the war as a war of liberation, it was 
becoming a war of aggression. Both interest and honour 
compelled England to resist ; she could not consent that France 
should annul treaties at her pleasure or be indifferent to an 
assumption of sovereignty in the Netherlands. The execution 
of Louis XVI on January 21, 1798, only precipitated a war 
which was certain. Even then the formal declaration of war, 
on February 1, came from the French. 

There is thus a certain analogy between the European 

ition in 1798 and that which led to an even greater war 

in 1914. Then as now England was forced to accept war in 

defence of treaties and her plighted word. Then as now, a 

war, which, so far as England was concerned, began on a point 

of local interest and honour, quickly assumed the aspect of a 

ira conflict in defence of the great principles of national 
eedom. 


In 1798, as in 1914, the main conflict began with a campaign in 
Flanders. The English Government at once, however, prepared 
for wider schemes. One of the first to be undertaken was the 
reduction of the French Islands in the West Indies. The West 
Indies had at that time a commercial and strategical import- 
ance, which the opening of the Panama Canal may restore to 
them. The project was therefore theoretically not unsound. 
Whether it was wise to begin so soon with a division of forces, 
and whether the English Government sufficiently realised the 
magnitude of the undertaking or the dangers which the un- 
healthy climate would create, is another matter. The com- 
mand of the expedition was entrusted to Sir Charles Grey, an 
experienced and able officer, and in the first instance a sufficient 
force was assigned to him. But the unfavourable course of 
the campaign in Flanders led to delays, and when Grey at 
length set sail in the autumn it was with an army that was 
inadequate for the purpose. It was in order to take part in 
this expedition that, in May 1798, the Sixth was despatched 
from New Brunswick to the West Indies. 

The Sixth Foot did not reach Barbados till August. It 
was very weak, the rank and file in September mustering 
only 840; during the following months it suffered much from 
sickness, and though strong drafts were received from England 
the numbers in February, 1794, were still under 500.* In 
accordance with the usual custom the Grenadiers and Light 
Companies of all regiments were united at Barbados to form 
separate battalions. The flank companies of the Sixth formed 
part of the 1st Grenadiers and 1st Light Infantry. About the 
end of October the battalion companies were sent to garrison 
the island of St. Vincent. General Bruce, who was in command 
of the forces in the West Indies, fell ill, and went home on 
November 12; he was succeeded temporarily by Colonel 
Whyte of the Sixth, as the senior officer present. 

Sir Charles Grey arrived at Barbados on January 6, 1794, and at 
once prepared for an attack on Martinique, as from a military 

int of view the most important of the French Islands. The 

ttalion companies of the Sixth were recalled from St. Vincent: 
and were placed in the 8rd Brigade with the 58th and 70th, 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Whyte. t On February 8 
the expedition sailed from Barbados and two days later landed 
at three several points in Martinique. Grey himself landed 
at Trois Rivieres, and at once despatched Whyte with 
the 2nd Light Infantry to reduce the French forts to the west 

* W. O., 17/2484-5. 

¢ Captain William Scott was apparently in command of the Sixth; 


he was promoted major on May 16, 1794. Major St. Leger, the second 
in command, was serving as provost-marshal. 
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at Point Bourgos and Cape Solomon, a duty which was per- 
formed in a manner to win from Grey the highest encomium. 
Grey with his main body advancing meantime on Riviére 
Salée, established himself on Fort Royal Bay within a week 
of landing. General Dundas, with whom was the Ist Light 
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Infantry, had been equally successful in his landing at La 
Trinité on the east coast, and pushing his way across the island 
joined Grey before Fort Royal. Dundas himself then returned 
to La Trinité, whence by a rapid march across the island he 
surprised and captured St. Pierre on February 17; in this cap- 
ture he was assisted by five companies of the Ist Grenadiers 
under Colonel Symes. Thus in less than a fortnight the whole 
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of Martinique, with the exception of Fort Royal fell into 
our hands. 

Gordon’s brigade, landing to the west at Case de Navire, 
had captured the outlying defences of Fort Royal on that side 
some dave before. But the citadel, or Fort Bourbon, was a 
formidable work, though commanded by the heights of Sourier 
to the north, which were held by a French force under a mulatto 
leader called Bellegarde. Grey was preparing for an assault 
on this position, when to his delight on February 18, Bellegarde 
moved down to attack the British left. The 8rd Grenadiers 
and Ist and 2nd Light Infantry were sent off in haste to seize 
the camp on Sourier, and advancing up a wooded and pre- 
cipitous hillside accomplished their purpose. The main force 
had in the meantime repulsed Bellegarde’s attack, and when 
the French commander sought to return to Sourier he found 
himself cut off, and in the course of a few days was compelled 
to surrender. Fort Royal and Fort Bourbon held out stub- 
bornly for another month and only capitulated after a gallant 
defence on March 23. 

The capture of this important island was a fine achievement, 
and won for the Sixth Foot its second battle honour, 
‘* Martinique.’’ The whole of the British casualties were no 
more than 850. The brunt of the fighting had been borne by 
the Grenadiers and Light Infantry. The losses of the battalion 
companies of the Sixth were only one man killed and one 
wounded ; the former in the fighting on February 18. 

From Martinique Grey sailed with a part of his force to 
St. Lucia, where the Grenadiers and Light Infantry landed 
on April 1. Morne Fortuné, overlooking Castries, was taken 
with the bayonet and by surprise without any loss next day, 
and that same evening the French commandant surrendered 
the island. The battalion companies of the Sixth Foot were 
present, but had remained in reserve on board ship. They 
were now landed and left at St. Lucia, whilst Grey with the 
remainder of the force proceeded to Guadeloupe. 

Guadeloupe had a strong garrison, and there was some hard 
fighting, especially at the assault of Fort Fleur d’Epée on 
April 12, before it was reduced by the surrender of Basseterre 
on April 21. The Grenadier and Light Companies of the Sixth 
were employed here, and Lieut. Edward Thong, one of their 
officers, was wounded on April 12. 

Thus by Grey’s good direction three important islands were 
captured in less than three months. It had been intended 
that the expedition should go on to San Domingo. But the 
army was so reduced by fighting and sickness that it was 
barely sufficient to hold its conquests. Grey, therefore, decided 
to defer any further operations, though he sent some reinforce- 
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ments, which had lately arrived, to San Domingo under the 
command of General Whyte.* 

Grey himself intended to go home to recruit his health before 
the next campaign. But before he could leave there came a 
disaster which threatened to undo all he had accomplished. 
On June 5 he received news that a French fleet had appeared 
with 1500 troops at Guadeloupe. He hurried at once to the 
island, but on his arrival found that Point-a-Pitre, the capital, 
was already in the enemy’s hands. Three weeks’ hard fighting 
ended with a severe repulse at Morne Gouvernement, outside 
Point-a-Pitre. Grey then determined to abandon the attack, 
whilst retaining a aye which might serve as the base for a 
new attempt.t The flank companies of the Sixth were now 
sent back to rejoin their regiment in St. Lucia. During the 
fighting before Point-a4-Pitre Lieut. Ekins was wounded and 
taken prisoner together with seventeen of his men.f 

The state of the army in the summer and autumn of 1794 
was terrible. Sickness had been increasing since May, and 
Grey wrote home in July that the mortality in this murdering 
climate had been great and cruel; the want of officers was 
dreadful, for the best had all been killed or were dead; the 
troops that remained were exhausted, they were without shoes 
and many had hardly clothing. To add to these troubles 
there were serious difficulties with the black brigands in St. 
Lucia. On August 80 Lieut. Armstrong of the Sixth, who 
was out with a small force made up from his own regiment, 
the Ninth Foot and the local militia, reported that they had 
‘* given the blacks a good leathering ’’; Captain Houston and 
Lieut. Renny (both of the Ninth) had been wounded and so 
the command had devolved on him. Even such campaigning 
as this increased the deadly effects of the fatal West Indian 
climate. During six months after their landing in Martinique 
the Sixth Foot lost no fewer than 128 men, nearly all from disease. 
Another 84 died before the end of the year, and the regiment 
was then so weak that it was decided to draft all who were fit 
to other regiments and send the rest home. Two hundred men 
were accordingly transferred to the Ninth Foot, and the officers, 
non-commissioned officers and small remnant of the rank and 
file were moved to Martinique. There they remained till 


* Grey wrote to General Williamson at Jamaica: “ You will find him 
an active, experienced and zealous officer. I am much indebted to him 
for the great share he has had in contributing to our conquests here.” 
On his return to England Whyte was promoted major-general on Feb- 

26, 1795; he was first colonel of the lst West India Regiment in 
April 1795. He became colonel of the 46th Foot in 1804, and died in 1816. 
¢t In the end, after a heroic struggle, the whole island had to be 
abandoned. 
t W.O., 17/103. Ekins died as a prisoner of war. 
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May, when they sailed for England, arriving at Portsmouth 
in the latter part of July.* 

On landing, the Sixth Foot, or what was left of it, was sent 
to Warwick to recruit, but was not very successful owing to 
the large number of Warwickshire men who had been drafted 
out of the regiment in the West Indies, and also on account of 
the high standard of the Regiment which caused it to be styled 
the ‘Saucy Sixth.” ft In August at Warwick the rank 
and file numbered only 58, and even in January 1796 
no more than 82. Nevertheless it had been intended in 
September to send them to Gibraltar, and they had marched 
for that purpose to Southampton. But at the last moment 
this was countermanded and they returned to Warwick, whence 
_ in February 1796 they proceeded to Ireland. t 
Colin Campbell,§ of the 71st, who had served with distinction 
in the West Indian expedition, had been 
appointed lieutenant-colonel on April 29, 
1795, and was in command. Major Scott 
was also promoted to be lieutenant-colonel 
on September 1, 1795. In November 1795 
Sir Ralph Abercromby was transferred to 
the colonelcy of the Scots Greys. He was 
succeeded in the Sixth Foot by Prince 
William Frederick of Gloucester, who though 
only nineteen was already a major-general, 
and had served honourably in Flanders. 
The Prince was a man of blameless and amiable character, 
though of small ability. On the occasion of his appointment, 
the Sixth received permission to bear on its buttons and 
appointments the Antelope within a crowned Garter and the 
motto, Hont soit qui mal y pense. 

Ireland was at this time on the verge of rebellion, and Wolf 
Tone, the leader of the United Irishmen, was busy intriguing 
for an invasion by the French. In December a formidable 
fleet under the command of Hoche actually sailed from Brest ; 
but thanks to stormy weather a part only reached Bantry Bay, 
where they lay for five days without effecting a landing. In 
this emergency the Sixth Foot had marched from Kilkenny; 
but when the danger was so happily averted returned, and in 


* For the West Indian expedition see Fortescue, vol. iii, and the 
original papers in Colonial Office, 318/12 and 13 at the P.R. O. 
{ Digest ap. Antelope i. 

W. O., 5/71, pp. 481, 497; 5/72, p. 241. 

Afterwards lieutenant-general, and Lieutenant-Governor of Gibraltar 
from 1811 till his death in 1814 (Dict. Nat. Biog., viii. 349). His son, 
Guy Campbell, received his commission as Ensign in the Sixth in 17965, 
though only nine years old, and was made a baronet in 1814 in recognition 
of his father’s services. 
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April 1797 removed to Loughlinstown, near Dublin. It was 
still so weak that it was soon afterwards united with the First 
Light Infantry Battalion, the whole being under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel Campbell. 

The Irish Rebellion of 1798 is not a subject on which one 
would desire to linger, and fortunately there is no need. 
Lieut.-Colonel Camp with his Light Infantry did meri- 
torious service in the early part of the rebellion. But 
the skeleton of the Sixth Foot, had been sent early in the year 
to Nenagh and was shortly afterwards removed to Galway. 
On August 22 a small French force under General Humbert, 
landed at Killala in Mayo. General Hutchinson, who was in 
command in Connaught, hastily assembled his available troops 
which consisted chiefly of militia, fencibles and yeomanry, 
the Sixth Foot with some artillery being the only regulars. 
According to the official account, the Sixth numbered 120 men, 
though other statements make them much fewer; Major 
W. F. Macbean was in command. When Humbert attacked 
at Castlebar, on August 27, the British troops turned and fled 
in panic before the first charge of the French. ‘‘ The Sixth 
behaved well, and had the rest done the same the day had been 
ours.” * But with the exception of the artillery, which was 
well served, the only other troops who showed any courage 
were Lord Roden’s cavalry. The little band of the Sixth did 
what it could to cover the retreat: Sergeant Archibald Reith 
with his son James, a drummer-boy of twelve years old, being 

icularly distinguished. Reith’s father is said to have 

n a Dutchman who joined the regiment in the reign of 
William ITT., and lived to be one of the few who escaped from 
Prestonpans. The boy served all through the Peninsular War 
and retired as drum-major in 1819.¢ During the retreat from 
Castlebar, Major Macbean had the misfortune to be taken 
prisoner, but was released within a few days and rejoined the 
regiment at Tuam. Humbert’s success was short-lived, for 
Lord Cornwallis, the Viceroy, rapidly collected a better army, 
and on September 8 forced the French to surrender at Ballina- 
muck. d the French invasion taken place earlier in the 
year it might have led to more serious consequences. 

The Sixth Foot spent the winter at Athlone, and in June 1799 


* Cornwallis Correspondence, ii. 392. 

t Antelope, ii. 367. Archibald Reith enlisted on July 22, 1773, and 
was transferred to the 2nd battalion in November 1806 (W. O., 25/919). 
The date of his enlistment makes the traditional npaaph unlikely. i 
father had enlisted before 1697 he would have been an old man at Preston- 

, and must have married very late in life. Either a eration has 

n omitted, or possibly the first Reith was a Scot who enlisted in 
1738. The family seems to have had a Scotch connexion, and the true 
form of the name was possibly Keith. See further, p. 100 below. 
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embarked at Cork for North America, under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel B. Foord Bowes, who had joined the 
regiment from the 85th as major in 1797. Campbell had been 
given an appointment as brigadier in the Leeward Islands, 
though he remained nominally lieutenant-colonel of the Sixth 
till he was promoted major-general in 1804. 

In Canada the regiment was stationed first at Quebec till 
June 1808, when it moved to Montreal, where it spent two 
years. From August 1805 it was again at Quebec, whence it 
sailed in June 1806, landing in England in September.* 

Whilst the regiment was in Canada a second battalion had 
been raised in England, the brief history of which will be given 
later on. The first battalion remained at home only a few 
months, passing the winter at Deal and Dover. In May 1807, 
when it was over 1000 strong, it embarked for Gibraltar. 

Prince William, who had succeeded his father as Duke of 
Gloucester in 1805, was transferred to the Third Foot Guards 
in May 1806. He was followed as colonel of the Sixth by 
Major-General George Nugent, who had served with the 57th 
Foot in the American War and as a brigadier in Flanders in 
1798—4, and in Ireland in 1798. Nugent was afterwards com- 
mander-in-chief in India from 1811 to 1818, and though he 
had no further war service rose to be field-marshal, retaining 
the colonelcy of the Sixth till his death at a great age in 1849. T 


* W. O., 17/103 and 104. ¢ Dict. Nat. Biog., xli. 260. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE PENINSULAR WAR: ROLICA, VIMEIRO AND CORUNNA 
1808-1809 


THE seven years which the Sixth Foot spent in Canada 
witnessed the rise of Napoleon, and when in the summer of 
1807 the regiment sailed for Gibraltar, the Emperor was at the 
height of his power. But the extension of Napoleon’s ambitious 
schemes to Spain in the following year brought the opportunity 
for successful intervention by a British army, which resulted 
in the Peninsular War, and through the genius of Welling- 
ton contributed, in no small degree, to the French Emperor’s 
downfall. 

In March 1808 there arrived at Gibraltar a considerable 
British force under General Brent Spencer, who was instructed 
to take advantage of any favourable opportunity to render 
assistance to the Spaniards. Such an opportunity presented 
itself in May, when Spencer re-embarke Ais force for Cadiz. 
A month later the Sixth was sent to join him there.* On 
July 1, the regiment was on board the Amphion in Cadiz 
Harbour, under the command of Major Carnie; Colonel Bowes 
being employed as brigadier at Gibraltar.t The Spaniards 
were, however, reluctant to admit the British troops to Cadiz, 
though the presence of this force served a useful p se in 
encouraging the Spanish risings against the French. Spencer 
remained two months off Cadiz, the troops being most of the 
time on shipboard, though during July a part of them were 
for a time landed at Puerto Sta. Maria, the scene of the Sixth 
Foot’s first adventure in Spain over a hundred years before. 

Meantime the progress of events had determined the English 
Government to send an army to the Peninsula, under the com- 
mand, in the first instance, of Sir Arthur Wellesley. Wellesley 
landed at Mondego in Portugal on August 1, and five days 
later General Spencer, who had received orders to join him, 
arrived. In the rearrangement of the united army the Sixth 
and 82nd Foot formed the 4th Brigade, under the command 
of Colonel Foord Bowes. 


* The strength of the regiment was 1063 of all ranks. 
t W. O., 17/104. 
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Wellesley had to collect transport before he could move, but 
lost little time in preparing for an advance on Lisbon by the 
coast road through iria, Obidos and Torres Vedras. The 
advance guard marched on August 9, and the main army, 
including the 4th Brigade, followed next day. 

Marshal Junot, who was in command of the French army in 
Portugal, had sent forward a division under General Delaborde. 
On August 15, Wellesley reached Caldas, where he learnt that 
Delaborde was in a strong defensive position near Obidos. 
Obidos lies at the northern entrance of a little plain round 
which the rugged hills rise in the shape of a horseshoe, the road 
to Lisbon passing through them by a ravine near the village 
of Columbeira. Somewhat in advance of this ravine, and about 
two miles south of Obidos, is a broad, low hill, on the east side 
of which stands the village of Rolica.* Delaborde had chosen 
the hill of Rolica for his first position, though intending to 
make his stand on the higher ridge on either side of the 
ravine of Columbeira. 

When Wellesley discovered the French army at Rolica on 
August 17, he determined to turn the position by sending a 
force over the lower hills to the left, which would take the 
enemy in the rear. This task was entrusted to General Fer- 
guson with his own and Bowes’s brigades. But when the 
main attack on Rolica developed and Ferguson and Bowes 
began to threaten his right, Delaborde skilfully withdrew to 
the stronger position in the rear. The turning movement 
had then to be repeated, and Ferguson was forced to make a 
wider détour over the more rugged hills. Wellesley had not 
intended the main attack to begin, till Ferguson’s brigades 
were well advanced. But a part of the centre became engaged 

rematurely, and after two hours of most gallant fighting the 

ritish gained a position on the crest. Ferguson and Bowes 
were then appearing on the left, and Delaborde determined once 
more to retire. Thus the Sixth Foot, though it contributed 
materially to the success, was never seriously engaged, though 
Captain John Currey and two men were wounded. Rolica was 
only a rearguard action, but is memorable as the first British 
victory in the Peninsular War. 

On the morning after the battle Wellesley learnt that two 
fresh brigades from England were off the coast. In order to 
cover their landing he determined to advance at once on 
Vimeiro near the mouth of the river Maceira. There the 
reinforcements were landed by the evening of August 20, and 
Wellesley thus strengthened proposed to attack the main 


* Rolica and Vimeiro are the correct forms of the names, which appear 
in the “ Honours ” as Roleia and Vimiera. 
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French army under Junot at Torres Vedras next day. But 
that same evening he learnt that Sir Harry Burrard, who 
together with Sir Hew Dalrymple had been appointed to the 
supreme command, had arrived off Maceira. Burrard forbade 
any advance until the coming of the further troops which were 
expected. He, however, deferred his own landing till the 
following morning, and thus for a brief and fortunate interval 
Wellesley remained in command. 

The village of Vimeiro stands on a broad, low hill, behind 
which rises a steep ridge broken by the gorge of the Maceira. 
On this hill and ridge Wellesley’s army was stationed, and there, 
in the early hours of August 21 he learnt that Junot was 
advancing to attack. The main part of the British army was 
on the hill of Vimeiro and the southern part of the ridge towards 
the sea. Wellesley anticipated that the main attack would 
be directed at his right centre, but as soon as Junot’s advance 
developed it became clear that an attempt was to be made to 
turn the English position at the northern end. Ferguson was 
at once ordered to cross the gorge followed successively by 
Nightingale, Acland and Bowes. The rugged country com- 
pelled the French right to make a long détour, and the main 
attack on the centre at Vimeiro was turning to defeat before 
they could come into action. The English left, hidden behind — 
the crest of the hill, with Bowes’s brigade and one other regiment 
in reserve to the rear, watched the French approach. As their 
enemy reached the brow the British front line rose, poured in 
two destructive volleys and charged. After a sharp fight the 
French were drived down the hill in disorder, but all the work 
was done by the front line, and Bowes’s brigade, though playing 
a useful part, was again doomed to inaction and did not fire 
a shot or lose a man. 

On the repulse of their right the French after no more than 
two and a half hours’ fighting were forced to retire in confusion. 
Had Licensee been left to his own judgment he would have 
followed up this success by a general advance. But Burrard, 
who had landed during the morning, would not listen to his 
advice, and in an excess of caution ordered the troops back 
to camp. Thus a glorious day which should have ended in a 
decisive victory was turned to the mere repulse of an attack.* 

On the following morning Burrard in his turn was super- 
seded by Sir Hew Dalrymple. Dalrymple was a general with 
no practical experience in command, and even more disposed 
to caution than Burrard. He would not sanction any advance, 
and when Junot sent a messenger to propose a cessation of 
hostilities and a convention under which the French army was 


* Major Carnie was in command of the Sixth at Rolica and Vimeiro, 
and received the gold medal with two clasps. 
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to evacuate Portugal by sea, he gladly consented. The actual 
Convention of Cintra was ill considered, but after the chance of 
following up the victory at Vimeiro had been lost, it was 
robably wise to accept an offer which secured the practical 
ruits without further fighting. Naturally, however, the 
Convention caused much indignation in England. Wellesley 
went home in September, and when he landed had the satis- 
faction to learn that both Dalrymple and Burrard had been 
recalled. 

The command of the army in the Peninsula was now entrusted 
to Sir John Moore, the most distinguished English general 
of the day. Moore already had under him a much larger 
force than that which had fought at Vimeiro, and another 
division under Sir David Baird was expected shortly to arrive 
at Corunna. The government at home, relying upon the 
promises of a erie support, desired that Moore should advance 
into Spain. Little had, however, been done by way of prepara- 
tion, and commissariat had to be organised before such an 
enterprise could be undertaken. The troops were meantime 
gradually pushed forward, and amongst them the Sixth was 
sent to Almeida near the frontier. Moore’s plan was that 
his main army should march in two bodies by separate routes, 
and unite with Baird coming from Corunna at Salamanca. 

Moore himself was not able to leave Lisbon till October 27. 
On reaching Almeida ten days later he found the Sixth in a 
disgraceful state. It is an incident that one would gladly pass 
over, but it is better always to record the truth. The officers 
had been negligent, and the conduct of the men had been in 
some instances shocking. Moore, who attributed the evil 
to a bad commanding officer,* spoke his mind pretty freely both 
to officers and soldiers, and threatened to leave the regiment 
behind.| However, later on he relented, and at the end of 
November, the Sixth, now in Beresford’s brigade and Fraser’s 
division, joined the army at Salamanca. 

Moore reached Salamanca on November 28. His position 
was difficult. Spanish promises had proved fallacious, and the 
ee generals inefficient. The defeat of Junot had brought 

apoleon to Spain in person and a large French army was 
being assembled for the invasion of Portugal. Within a few 
days Moore realised that retreat would ie inevitable, but 
desired to postpone it as long as possible. Nevertheless he 

* Cannon (p. 79) states that the Sixth, under Sir John Moore, were 
commanded by Major Gordon. No officer of that name appears in the 
aed List under the Sixth. But in W.0O., 25/2758,a Major G. 8. L. 
Gordon a ri as having received compensation for losses whilst servin 
with the Sixth in Spain in 1808-9. e had come from the 62nd an 


transferred to the 8th West India Regiment in 1809. 
t W. O., 1/236—November 24 from Salamanca. 
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determined if possible to strike an effective blow at Napoleon’s 
communications. On December 11 Beresford’s brigade was 
sent forward to Toro to form part of the left wing in an advance 
to Valladolid. The capture of an important French despatch 
revealed Napoleon’s plans and showed there was a chance to 
take a French force which was under Marshal Soult at Saldana 
unawares. Instantly marching northwards through snow and 
intense cold, Moore, on December 20, reached Mayorga, where 
he was joined by the main part of Baird’s force. A brilliant 
cavalry action under Lord Paget opened the way for a further 
advance to Sahagun next day. 

At Sahagun the British army halted two days, and was on 
the gg of a fresh advance when the news that Napoleon was 
on the march from Madrid compelled Moore to order an immedi- 
ate retreat on Corunna. The blow at the French communica- 
tions had effected its great purpose by upsetting Napoleon’s 
plans for the subjugation of Portugal. To delay was dangerous, 
and Moore’s decision was no doubt right. But to the army 
which had advanced full of spirits and courage the order to 
retreat came as a puzzle and a discouragement. 

On December 22 the retreat began, Hope’s and Fraser’s 
divisions marching off first towards Mayorga. Rain fell 
incessantly and the roads were knee-deep in mud. The 
improvised transport broke down, and the hired drivers 
absconded. The peasants fled from their villages in panic of 
the rumoured coming of the French. The British soldiers, 
sullen with disappointment in their retreat, put the blame for 
their misfortunes on the Spaniards, and abandoning the good 
order which they had observed in their advance, turned to 
wanton pillage and destruction. Moore issued a strong order 
blaming the officers for not keeping an eye on the men and 
reminding them that “not bravery alone, but patience and 
constancy under fatigue and hardship were military virtues.” 
But matters grew worse as the retreat continued, and Moore 
in his last despatch from Corunna wrote : 


“The army has totally changed its character since I 
began to retreat. I could not have believed, had I not 
witnessed it, that a British army would in so short a 
time have been so completely disorganised. Its conduct 
during the late marches has been infamous beyond belief. 
The stragglers amounted to many thousands; partly 
through the length of marches and want of shoes, hundreds 
being barefoot; and many left their ranks who had not 
s0 good excuse, but from a desire to plunder; a great 
number of them fell into the hands of the French cavalry.’’* 


* W. O., 1/236—January 13, 1809. 
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It is noteworthy that the losses during the retreat were 
heaviest, not amongst those who bore the burden of fighting 
in the rearguard, but in the divisions which had gone ahead. 

It was necessary that Moore should keep well in advance of 
the French, so he pushed on by forced marches. Fraser’s 
division was at Benavente on December 26, and three days later 
at Astorga. There many thought that the army would turn 
to fight, and it was from this point that the growing discontent 
began in some battalions to break down discipline altogether. 
Still Moore pushed on and at last, on January 11, his army, 
shoeless and in rags, trailed into Corunna. The expected 
rian he had not arrived, but fortunately appeared three 
days later, before the French under Soult were able to come 
up. The sick and cavalry with most of the guns were 
shipped at once, leaving only the infantry and a small force 
artillery to fight the inevitable battle with the approaching 

rench. 

Moore chose for his position the slopes of Monte Mero, two 
miles south of the town; the weak point was the right flank, 
and for his protection there, Paget’s division of infantry was 
posted at Oza, with Fraser’s division still further to the right 
rear on the heights of Santa Margarita. There was some 
skirmishing on January 15, but it was not till the afternoon 
of the following day that Soult gave the order to attack. The 
whole of the first fighting was about the main position on 
Monte Mero, and there, whilst directing their men, Baird and 
Moore were struck down. It was at the critical moment of 
the day that Moore received his mortal wound. The main 
attack had been repulsed, and Paget on the right had commenced 
a turning movement. Sir John Hope, who had succeeded to 
the command, states in his despatch, that Paget’s well-timed 
movement, combined with the position of Fraser’s division, 
induced the enemy to relax his efforts in that quarter.* Some 
have suggested that if Moore had not been wounded, he would 
have continued the counter-offensive, and bringing up Fraser’s 
division in support might have crushed and enveloped the 
whole of Soult’s left wing. But under the circumstances Hope 
was right to be content with the success which had secured his 
safe embarkation, and thus Fraser’s division did not come into 
action and never fired a shot. 

On January 17 the whole force was embarked, except 
Beresford’s brigade, which remained to form the rearguard and 
only went on board ship on the following morning. The 
losses of the Sixth during the retreat tell their own tale. Its 
strength in October 1808 was 882, and on December 19, 788. 


* W. O., 1/236, under date January 18. 
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Only 491 disembarked in England in January 1809, showing 
a loss since reaching Sahagun of no less than 292.* 


* Oman, i. 647. The figures a very nearly with those in the In- 
spection Return for May 1809, where it is sta that 3 officers, 9 non- 
commissioned officers and 94 rank and file had been left in Portugal, 
and 31 non-commissioned officers and 312 rank and file in Spain (W. O., 
27 [94 The three officers were probably Captain T. W. Hewitt, Lieut. 
W. Clark and Paymaster Butcher, who all appear as prisoners of war in 
1811-12. Hewitt was taken prisoner when Almeida was captured by 
the French on August 27, 1810, and probably the other officers and men 
who had been left there in 1808 were taken prisoners at the same time 
(W. O., 27/106 and 111, and MS. note in Army List for 1810 at P. R. O.). 
The men of Moore’s force who were left behind in Spain, were so far as 
poe collected into battalions of Detachments, and as such fought at 

alavera. This probably accounts for the A saa of the clasp for 
Talavera on a Peninsular War medal of a soldier of the Sixth Foot, now 
i ion of the Ist battalion; other instances appear in the 


in the 
Medal Roll, see Antelope, xi. 49-55. 


Note.—For this chapter seo Oman, History of the Peninsular War, 
vol. i.; Fortescue, Hist. British Army, vol. vi.; and the Diary of Sir John 
Moore, ed. Sir J. F. Maurice. 
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CHAPTER IX 


AN INTERLUDE 
1809-1812 


WHEN the army from Spain landed in England the people 
at the ports were horrified at the aspect of the men, unwashed, 
unshorn, unspeakably filthy, since all ranks were still dressed 
in the clothes which they had worn unchanged during the 
terrible retreat. The Sixth was sent to Ospringe in Kent, 
where the 2nd battalion was then stationed. It is small 
wonder that the inspecting officer four months later reported 
that it had been perfectly disorganised, though it was then 
re-establishing itself and with so good a precedent as the 
2nd battalion he had no doubt that under its new commanding 
officer—Lieut.-Colonel A. M. Murray *—many salutary regula- 
tions would be made. 

Here we may fitly turn to trace the brief history of the 
2nd battalion, which was thus held up for an example. When 
in 1804 a considerable increase in the army had been sanc- 
tioned, it was decided that it should take the form of the 
addition of second battalions to a number of old regiments. 
The 2nd Sixth was raised accordingly. during the autumn 
of that year at hee under the personal supervision of 
the Colonel, Prince William of Gloucester, who himself signed 
the first Monthly Return on December 1.f The rank and file 
then numbered 145, and the battalion was under Major Dive 
Jones, Lieut.-Colonel Macbean being with the Ist battalion 
in Canada. In October 1805, when Macbean had assumed 
command, the battalion was in camp at Kirkside Marsh, near 
Liverpool, and now mustered 605, which was almost its full 
establishment. At the end of the month it left Liverpool, 
and spent the next few months at Colchester and Chelmsford, 
going into camp in September 1806 at Gallywood. When the 
Ist battalion arrived home from Canada both battalions were 
stationed together in Kent. The 2nd Sixth was now so 
strong that it was able to furnish a large draft to enable the 

* Appointed from the 67th Foot on April 24, 1808, though apparently 
he did not join till 1809. Bowes, though still appearing in the y List 
as lieutenant-colonel in the Sixth, was serving as brigadier at Gibraltar. 
He afterwards commanded a brigade in the field and was killed at 
Salamanca. t W. O., 17/103. 
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elder battalion to be brought up to its establishment before its 
departure for Gibraltar. This was the chief purpose of the 
2nd battalion during its brief career, and though it thus rendered 
useful service, its history is of necessity without incident. 

There are, of course, difficulties in the way of a battalion 
which is constantly being drained of its best men, and the 
2nd Sixth did not in its early days escape them. In 1808 
it was reported that it was not in the order or discipline that 
might have been expected, but that under its then commanding 
officer, Major John Gardiner, “‘ a very zealous and active man,” 
it was certain to make rapid improvement. Gardiner, of 
whom we shall hear often again, justified the general’s confi- 
dence, and at the next inspection the battalion was well reported 
on, and it was able to supply nearly 400 men to bring the 
Ist battalion up to strength after its return from Corunna. 
Lieut.-Colonel William Wade was then in command, and under 
him in July 1809 it moved to Preston in Lancashire, where it spent 
nearly two years. During the summer of 1811 it was for a short 
time stationed in the Isle of Man, and then after a brief sojourn 
in Ireland moved in November to Jersey, where it was stationed 
till shortly before its disbandment. For the next year Majors 
Gardiner and J. T. Robertson were successively in command, 
but from November 1818 the battalion was under Lieut.-Colonel 
Thomas Carnie, an old and zealous officer, who paid t 
attention to the training of the subalterns and men. Under 
Carnie the battalion was always well reported on, and though 
its numbers were commonly small it efficiently discharged its 
pumpore in supplying reinforcements to the other battalion in 

pain. A uniform feature in the reports is the satisfactory 
state of the regimental school. In August 1815 the 2nd 
Sixth removed from Jersey to Winchester, where in the follow- 
ing December it was disbanded, and the small remnant of 
the rank and file were transferred to the depét of the Ist 
battalion.* " 

After the Ist battalion had been reorganised and recruited 
by drafts from the 2nd, it received orders in June 1809 to 
take part in the expedition then being organised for an attack 
on the island of Walcheren. That expedition has become a 
byword for folly and mismanagement. Yet it was not unwise 
in its conception nor niggardly in its preparation. To strike 
a blow at the great naval base which Napoleon was estab- 
lishing at Antwerp was important for the military and com- 
mercial security of Great Britain. It was, however, a hazardous 
undertaking, the difficulty and risk of which had not perhaps 
been sufficiently appreciated. Moreover, for its success great 


* The history of the 2nd Sixth is given from the Monthly Returns 
(W. O., 17) and Inspection Reports (IV. O., 27). 
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skill and complete concord on the part of the naval and military 
commanders were requisite, and these were qualities which 
neither Sir Richard Strachan, the admiral, nor the Earl of 
Chatham, the general, possessed. 

The armament sailed on July 28, 1809, and that same day 
arrived in the Scheldt. The Sixth, under Colonel Murray, 
was in General William Dyott’s* Brigade of the Marquis of 
Huntly’s Division, Huntly’s orders were to effect a landing 
at Cadzand on the south bank of the Scheldt, the possession 
of which was essential to the success of the intended attack 
on Antwerp. But first heavy weather and then the lack of 
sufficient boats made a landing impossible, and finally on 
August 8 the division was ordered to land on South Beveland, 
which had already been occupied by a force under Sir John 
Hope. There the Sixth were stationed at Hoedekenskirke 
and Baarland, and must have had a little skirmishing, for 
Ensign Addison and a few men were wounded. Meantime 
the main army had reduced Flushing, whereon Chatham 
transferred his headquarters to Beveland. But gloomy though 
the prospects of greater success had already become, events 
now made it hopeless. In the low-lying Dutch islands the 
men fell a prey to ague, to which was soon added an outbreak 
of typhoid fever. During the latter part of August the sick- 
ness increased to an alarming extent, and when at the end of 
the month nearly 4000 men were down, Chatham decided to 
abandon the enterprise and return to England, leaving only 
sufficient troops to hold the island of Walcheren. This duty 
fell to Dyott’s brigade, the Sixth being stationed at Middelburg. 
General Dyott denounces the want of exertion to meet the 
difficulty, and the shameful arrangements which had been made 
at Middelburg. He describes some of the buildings used for 
barracks as ‘‘ miserable, dirty, stinking holes”; and of a visit 
to the hospitals writes, ‘‘ never did I behold such shocking 
objects as the various wards exhibited.”’ The Sixth must have 
been in great part composed of young soldiers, and few regiments 
suffered more. On August 25 it had 48 sick out of 967. A 
month later there had been 109 deaths and the sick numbered 
718. During the next three months there were 65 more deaths, 
and on December 25, when the regiment was returning home on 
board the Prosperity, there were only 98 men left fit. 

Most of the regiments employed in this unfortunate expedi- 
tion were crippled for a long time after. In April 1810 it 
was reported that it would be a very considerable period 


* Dyott had been familiar with the Sixth in Ireland and Nova Scotia; 
see p. 50 above. 

{¢ For the Walcheren expedition see W. O., 1/190 and 17/2479, Dyott’s 
Diary, i. 276-88, and Fortescue, Hist. British Army, vii. 62-90. 
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before the Sixth, which was then stationed at Dover, would 
be fit for any active service. Lieut.-Colonel Murray was still 
sick, and Major Carnie was in command. Carnie had shown 
the greatest care for the health and comfort of his men, but 
in spite of his unremitting attention 

their recovery was slow and the least 
exertion brought on serious relapses. * 
In August 1810 the regiment left 
Dover for Ireland, where it was 
stationed at Kinsale and Cork under 
the command of Carnie, who though 
only major in the regiment was 
lieutenant-colonel in the army. 
Murray does not seem to have 
returned to active command after 
Walcheren, and in September 1812, 
when the battalion was under orders 
to proceed to the Peninsula, he ex- 
changed with Lieut.-Colonel Archi- 
bald Campbell of the 4th Ceylon 
Regiment, who proved one of the 
best commanding officers that the 
Sixth had ever had. 

Before proceeding to the second 
phase of the Peninsular War a brief 
account may be given of the prin- 
cipal changes in uniform during the 
previous twenty years. In 1797 
single-breasted jackets laced across 
the front were adopted for the 
sergeants and rank and file, whilst 
the officers had double-breasted coats 
with lapels and long skirts. This was 
the campaign uniform worn in the 
Peninsula, where also grey trousers 
and gaiters were ordered to be worn, 
though the white breeches and black 
leggings were not finally discontinued 
for home service till 1828. A greater 
change was the abolition in 1800 of SzrGeant, 1811 
the time-honoured cocked hat. In 
its place was introduced a felt or leather cap, the forerunner of 
the shako. The caps had a large brass plate in front, and 
rie which were white for grenadier companies, green for 
aght companies, and red and white for battalion companies. 
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e officers had a crimson and gold cord round their hats, 
* W. 0., 27/98. 
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with rosettes to match; they had gilt gorgets with the royal 
cypher and crown, which were tied with ribbons of the colour 
of the regimental facings. The carrying of spontoons by the 
officers had been finally discontinued, though the sergeants 
retained their halberts. Hair powder had been abolished in 
1795, a great relief to the men, but an innovation resisted by 
old-fashioned colonels. The queue was retained for some time 
longer, except in the case of grenadiers and light infantry ; 
but in 1808 the men were ordered to have their hair cut close 
about the neck. The changes were all in the right direction; 
but in the Peninsula the British soldiers still had to march 
during the heat of a Spanish summer in brass-bound shakos, 
tightly-fitting coatees and heavy leather accoutrements, with 
the added weight of knapsack, three days’ provision of ship- 
biscuits and long musket and bayonet. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE PENINSULAR WAR: VITTORIA TO ORTHEZ 
1812-1814 


Tue Ist battalion of the Sixth Foot sailed from the Cove 
of Cork in October 1812, and after putting in to Corunna 
landed on November 15 at Lisbon, where it was at once joined 
by a draft of over 400 men from the 2nd battalion. Shortly 
after it was sent up to Vinho in the province of Traz-os-Montes, 
where it was inspected on February 28, 1818. The regiment 
then mustered 1169 of all ranks, being above the establish- 
ment; the privates were described as a pretty good body of 
men, well drilled and well behaved; the officers, generally 
speaking, were remarkably good, and Lieut.-Colonel Campbell * 
had given his command great attention. 

The four years since Corunna had witnessed great events 
in the Peninsula. Wellington’s victory at Talavera in 1809 
and the frustration of the French at Torres Vedras in 1810, 


Wellington’s plan for 1818 was to invade Spain in three 
columns, himself in the centre, Sir Thomas Graham on the 
left, and Sir Rowland Hill on the right. The centre was to 
advance by the right bank of the Douro, and after joining 
Graham beyond the Esla should be in a position to turn 
the French right. The Sixth Foot was assigned to the Earl 
of Dalhousie’s Division—the 7th—in the central column, 
being brigaded with a provisional battalion (formed from the 
2/24th and 2/58th) and a battalion of Brunswick Oels (German 

* Lieut.-Colonel Wade had come out, but was sick at Lisbon and shortly 
went home. 

t W. O., 27/111. 
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troops in British pay) under the command of Major-General 
Edward Barnes. 

Wellington had skilfully concealed his intentions, and when 
at last on May 28 he set his armies in motion his great plan 
was quickly crowned with success. The French, under Joseph 
Bonaparte and Marshal Jourdan, were directed without skill 
or certitude and fell back before Wellington’s triumphant 

rogress, until they were massed at Vittoria, encumbered and 

locked with carriages, convoys and impediments of all sorts. 
On June 15 the British army was united across the Ebro,* and 
on June 21 brought the French to action. 

Vittoria lies towards the northern end of a small plain, 
apace from Madrid by the south, whilst beyond the town 
the roads across the mountains branch off to Logrono, Pam- 
plona and Bayonne. Hill, advancing from the south, was to 
turn the French left, whilst Graham’s object was to get across 
the Bayonne road on the north. Both successfully accom- 
plished their purpose, though both, and Graham in particular, 
met with a stout resistance. It was not till the attack on the 
wings had developed that the centre could take up its share 
in the battle. There Dalhousie was in command of a column 
formed of the 8rd and 7th Divisions. His orders were to keep 
in touch with Graham, and not to descend into the low ground 
towards Vittoria or lose the advantage of turning the enemy’s 
positions by the left. The 8rd Division under Picton moved 
off at daybreak, followed by the 1st brigade of the 7th Division, 
with Barnes’s and the 8rd brigades in the rear. The two last 
brigades were delayed by an accident to their artillery on the 
difficult mountainous roads, and it was not till late that they 
could come up to their appointed station. There Barnes’s 
brigade formed in support of Colville’s brigade of the 8rd 
Division, and engaged the French under d’Erlon about 
Margarita and Lermanda. Then when Hill and Graham were 
both closing in, Picton’stormed the village of Arinez, and the 
centre advancing drove the whole French army to retreat along 
the Pamplona road, abandoning artillery, stores and equipment. 
The retreat began in good order; but the way was choked with 
carriages and fugitives, and, Wellington pressing hard in pursuit, 
it soon turned to a disorderly rout. The British losses in the 
battle were considerable, though the Sixth, who did not come 
into action till late in the day, had hardly any casualties.T 

* The route of the Seventh Division was: June 4, Villasexmir; June 5, 
Penafior; June 6, Villalba; June 7, Villamuriel; June 9, Tamara; June 10, 
Itero la Vega; June 12, Villoleda; June 13, Sansano; June 14, Villanueva 
de Puerta; June 15, San Martin de Helmes; June 16, Villarcayo; June 18, 
Castrobarto; June 19, Villalba de Loza and Berberana; June 20, Apricano. 


t None appear in the official returns, though Captain Tilsley seems to 
have been wounded (IV. O., 4/470, p. 139). 
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The victory of Vittoria was so complete that the French 
could make no further stand in Spain. Whilst Graham went 
to besiege San Sebastian, and Hill to invest Pamplona, Welling- 
ton himself with a force, which included the 7th Division, 
marched to deal with an independent French army under 
Clausel. By extraordinary forced marches the French general 
eagle) ce his pursuers, and on June 28 Wellington decided 
to give his troops a rest whilst employing them to cover the 
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sieges of San Sebastian and Pamplona. For this purpose he 
preseuvy found it desirable to occupy the passes of the Pyrenees 

m Roncesvalles on the right to the Puerto (or Col) de Maya 
and the passes leading down to Sare on the left. So the 
7th Division was sent on July 19 to occupy the heights of 
Echalar above Sare. 

On the news of Vittoria Napoleon sent Marshal Soult to 
take the chief command and reform the shattered French 
army. Soult’s position, with easy communications, was not 
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unfavourable for an offensive, whilst the several British divisions 
holding the passes could not readily support one another and 
were consequently at a disadvantage. when the French 
attacked, on July 25, Picton and Cole on the right were forced 
to fall back from before Roncesvalles towards Pamplona. 
Hill farther west was also hard pressed, and Stewart’s Division 
was on the point of abandoning the passes; but in the nick of 
time Barnes brought up his brigade from Echalar, and, charging 
at the head of the Sixth Foot, drove the French back and 
recovered the Puerto de Maya, which was the key of the whole 
position. However, next day Hill, being apprised of Cole’s 
retreat, deemed it wise to withdraw. Thus the whole British 
army in the passes was compelled to fall back to positions 
within a few miles of Pamplona. 

Wellington, on hearing that Soult had taken the offensive, 
came in haste to the point of danger. On July 28 the British 
right at Sauroren had a stubborn struggle—“ bludgeon work,”’ 
as Wellington in homely emphasis described it—but though 
greatly outnumbered beat off the French attack. When, 
however, on the following day Hill, near Lizasso, got into 
touch with his chief, and the 7th Division reached Marcalain, 
within a short distance of Sauroren, the crisis was over. On 
July 80 Soult attacked again at Sauroren and was decisively 
repulsed. The British left had been less successfully engaged, 
but the next morning saw Soult in full retreat. Hill pursued 
him closely and caught up the French as they were ascending 
the pass of Dofia Maria. The enemy turned to fight, but when 
the 7th Division coming over the hills on the right took them 
in the flank fell back once more. Thick fog prevented a 
pursuit, and the division rested that night on the mountain. 

On August 2 Clausel with two divisions (though numbering 
no more than 6000) held a strong position at Echalar. Welling- 
ton determined to dislodge him by a combined movement of 
the 4th, 7th and Light Divisions. 


“The 7th Division, however, having crossed the moun- 
tains from Sumbilla, and having necessarily preceded the 
arrival of the 4th, Major-General Barnes’s brigade was 
formed for the attack and advanced, before the 4th and 
Light could co-operate, with a regularity and gallantry 
which I have seldom seen equalled, and actually drove 
the two divisions of the enemy, notwithstanding the 
resistance offered to them, from those formidable heights. 
It is impossible that I can extol too highly the conduct 
of Major-General Barnes and these brave troops, which 
was the admiration of all who were witnesses of it.’’ * 


* Wellington, Dispatches. 
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The Heights of Echalar was indeed a glorious day for the 
Sixth, who formed more than half the brigade. Wellington 
sent a message to the brigadier that “their attack was the 
most gallant and the finest thing he ever witnessed.” Napier 
wrote of it, ‘‘ By sheer valour and force of arms 1500 men had 
driven 6000 good troops from a position so rugged that there 
would have been little to boast of if the numbers had been 
reversed and the defence made good.” An officer who wit- 
nessed the feat said: ‘* Barnes set at the French as if every 
man had been a bulldog, and himself the best of the breed.” 

Thus August 2 saw the British back nearly in the position 
from which they had been forced to retreat only a week before. 
Such an achievement had not been accomplished without 
heavy loss. In the Sixth Foot on July 25 Major Henry 
Gomm,* a young officer of the highest promise, received 
wounds from the effects of which he died three years later. 
On the same day Ensign Radcliff was slightly wounded, as 
also was Lieut. Sandys on July 30. On July 25, 2 men were 
killed and 2 sergeants and 15 men wounded; on July 80, 
5 men were wounded and 1 missing. The losses on August 2 
were, of course, much heavier; Captain Brownlow was killed 
and Major Guy Campbell ft and Lieuts. Everest, Tarleton and 
Addison were wounded; 1 sergeant and 11 men were killed, 
and 4 sergeants and 114 men wounded, besides 8 who were 
missing; 28 men died of their wounds during the next month. 
Majors Campbell, Gomm and Scott were all promoted to be 
brevet lieutenant-colonels for their gallantry in the battles of 
the Pyrenees. 

The hard fighting of the past week had nearly exhausted 
the supply of ammunition, and for this and other reasons 
Wellington thought it expedient to delay further operations. 
For two months the 7th Division remained at Echalar. Lieut.- 
Colonel Archibald Campbell had been compelled by illness to 
go home on leave. In his place Lieut.-Colonel Gardiner was 
appointed to the command of the Sixth. A little later General 
Barnes was transferred to another brigade, and in October 
Marshal Beresford succeeded to the command of the division. 

When on August 81 Soult made an attack in the hope of 
relieving San Sebastian the 7th Division was not actively en- 
gaged. But during the action on the Bidassoa on October 8 


* Younger brother of the future Field-Marshal Sir William Gomm. 
He was commissioned as Ensign in the Sixth in 1794, whilst still a small 
bo 


4 He was in command that day. He had been military secretary to 
his father at Gibraltar (see B. 56), but had rejoined early in 1812. He 
was on Wellington’s staff at Waterloo and died as major-general in 1849. 
He married a daughter of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. His own record of 
his service was printed in The Antelope, viii. 156. 
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a.part of the division descending from Echalar drove the 
French back from their advanced posts at the fort of Ste 
Barbe in front of Sare. Next morning some of them rashly 
pushed into Sare, but were quickly repulsed, which caused a 
slight check in this quarter. On the second day Captain 
C. F. Shawe, who had only joined from England five days 
before, was killed, as also was one man, 

The crossing of the Bidassoa was the first step in the invasion 
of France, and Wellington prepared for further action. Bad 
weather at the end of October caused delay, and the attack 
on the French position before the river Nivelle could not be 
delivered till November 10. On that day the 7th Division 
in the centre was directed to storm the Granada redoubt 
and passing Sare to assault the main position beyond. This 
was successfully accomplished, and: the division pressing for- 
ward carried the redoubt of Louis XIV by storm, threw the 
French back across the Nivelle in disorder, and there, after a 
hard struggle, forced them from their positions before St Pée. 
In this they were associated with the 8rd and 4th Divisions, 
and it was their joint success that broke the French centre 
and decided the day. The Sixth Foot had only 1 man killed 
and 6 wounded. 

After this defeat the French army entrenched themselves 
in a position behind the Nive. It was a month before Welling- 
ton was in a position to resume his advance. In the five 
days’ fighting (December 9-18) that ensued the 7th Division 
co-operated without being actually engaged. On December 8 
they were brought up from the neighbourhood of St Pée to 
aaa near Ustaritz. When the passage of the Nive was 
orced by Hill and Beresford next day the 7th Division remained 
in support on the left bank. On December 10 they held a line 
of posts between Ustaritz and Urdains, being in touch with 
the British left under Sir John Hope, which was hotly engaged. 
At the crisis of the day they moved up to support, but did 
not come into action. On December 13 Soult changed his 
main attack to the British right under Hill; when that general 
was so hardly pressed at St Pierre the 7th Division marched 
back again to his support but again did not come into action. 

The victory of Nive was an important success, but the wetness 
of the winter season made an immediate advance impossible, 
and the British troops went into quarters, the Sixth Foot 
being stationed at Ustaritz and afterwards at Urcuray near the 
Nive. They had received drafts from the 2nd battalion, and 
at Christmas the rank and file mustered 1060. 

In the second week of February 1814 an improvement in 
the weather made the renewal of active warfare possible. 
Beresford’s Division was now sent forward to the Gamboury 
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where it was to form the pivot on which the British line hinged 
whilst the right swept forward and turned the French left. 
The main French force under Soult lay before Orthez on the 
right bank of the Gave de Pau, whilst lower down the stream 
a force under General Foy guarded the bridge-head at Peyre- 
horade and Hastingues. On February 28, Beresford, who had 


ORTHEZ, SHOWING THE ORIGINAL POSITION OF THE 7TH DIVISION 


under him both the 4th and 7th Divisions (the latter being 
commanded by General Walker), drove in the French outposts 
at Hastingues, and three days later compelled Foy to fall 
back from Peyrehorade. He then crossed the Gave, partly 
by a ford where the current ran so strong that a column of the 
7th Division was liké to have been carried away. There on 
February 27 he held the heights of Baigts, where he threatened 
the right flank of the French. In front of him the French 
held the par of St Boes, which was connected with their 
main position further east by a road which ran across a narrow 
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ridge, with ravines on either side. Early in the day St Boes 
was carried by the 4th Division, who after three hours’ hard 
fighting were driven back from the road on the ridge. Wel- 
lington then ordered the 8rd and 6th Divisions to attack Foy’s 
left, whilst the 52nd Foot also advanced on St Boes from 
the Roman camp. When by this means the French were in 
their turn driven back, the 7th Division was pushed forward. 
The Portuguese brigade, together with the Brunswick Oels and 
the Provisional Battalion of the 2nd brigade (which was com- 
manded that day by Col. Gardiner), were detached to check a 
flanking attack on the left, so that the Division reached the 
scene of action with only four battalions. General Walker then 
ordered the Sixth Foot to advance to cover the formation of 
the Ist brigade at the point where the road ran over the neck of 
the ridge beyond St Boes. Consequently, when the Sixth, 
which thus advanced in column, had in its turn to deploy, it 
came under all the fire ofthe enemy. General Walker reported : 
‘*T can hardly sufficiently praise the gallantry and steadiness 
with which the Sixth Regiment performed this severe duty.” 
This had hardly been done when a brigade of Horse Artillery 
galloping up unlimbered in their rear. The sections were 
therefore thrown back to permit the fire of the artillery to pass 
through. Then when the whole line had been formed, General 
Walker led them to the charge. The Sixth had to advance 
across rugged ground thickly covered with heather under heavy 
fire from the enemy. Many officers and men were shot down, 
and Colonel Gardiner fell with his horse killed under him. 
Wellington, who was close at hand, thinking Gardiner was killed, 
himself gave the order ‘‘ Sixth, incline to your right!” In 
spite of the difficulties of their position they charged up the 
steep slope in front of them in a most gallant manner till they 
gained the road, whence from behind an earthen bank and 
ditch they kept up a destructive fire on the enemy, firing 
kneeling and lying, pouring in their cross-fire in a cool and 
gallant style. Thus the French were driven back at a most im- 
portant point, and the whole victory made secure. Hill had 
meantime forced the passage of the Gave above Orthez and 
was pushing forward. For a time General Paris on the 
French right covered the retreat, till the advance of the 4th 
and 7th Divisions drove him back. The victory was complete, 
and Soult was fortunate to get off with the loss of only six 
guns, and 4000 men killed, wounded, or prisoners. 

The 7th Division had done the hardest work of the day, and 
the losses of the Sixth Foot were naturally heavy. Lieuts. 
William Patullo and Henry Scott were killed; Captains H. 
Rogers, James Thompson, S. D. Smith and Fitzgerald; Lieuts. 
A. Jones, Gilder and Crawford, and Ensigns H, de Chair, Blood 
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*“SEEK Gtoryy ”’ SNUFF-BOX 
Presented to the Sixth Foot ii Lieut.-Colonel Hedges of the 


Gloryy ”’ is said to have been 
scratched on with a fork at the time it was given, and “* Huzza 
for the 6th Regiment Now Keep Glory ” added in a similar manner 


after the battle of Orthez, Feb. 27, 1814. 
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and Addison were wounded. Besides officers, 7 sergeants and 
20 men were killed and 114 men wounded.* 

After his defeat at Orthez, Soult was sep aga to fall back 
towards Toulouse, thus giving balsas: the opportunity to 
occupy Bordeaux. For this purpose Beresford was detached 
with a force which included the 7th Division, now again under 
Lord Dalhousie. Gardiner being still in command of the brigade, 
the regiment was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel H. M. Scott.t 

Beresford marched on March 8 towards Langon, where he 
left the main part of his force under Dalhousie, and with his 
cavalry entered Bordeaux on March 12. The 7th Division 
had to hold an extensive line from Bazas to Langon, and beyond 
the Garonne to the neighbourhood of Libourne on the Dor- 
dogne. There was some fighting with the French outposts. 
On March 81 Gardiner had a smart, affair before Fronsac, but 
only the Brunswick Oels were engaged. Two days afterwards 
Dalhousie directed him to cross the Dordogne and occupy 
Libourne, but in view of the he Sap which the enemy dlis- 

layed presently brought him back. However, on April 4 
Gardiner crossed again and came in contact with the French at 
Etauliers, where the flank companies of the Sixth and the Bruns- 
wickers soon cleared the enemy out of the woods. After this 
affair Gardiner’s brigade remained at Etauliers, whilst Dalhousie 
with the other brigade went on to Blaye. The division was 
still engaged in this district when on April 6 the war came 
to an end by the abdication of Napoleon; but the news of 

e did not reach the south of France till some days later, 
after Wellington had again defeated Soult at Toulouse on 
April 10. 

The Sixth had 1 man killed in action and 1 missing on 
April 5. A number of men died of wounds during March and 
April, most of them probably from wounds received at Orthez. 
Captain Smith and Lieut. Crawford had the misfortune to be 
taken prisoners at the end of March whilst on their way to 
rejoin from Orthez. Lieut.-Colonel Archibald Campbell had 
returned to the command in March, though he again went on 
leave when, in May, the Sixth received orders to proceed to 
America. : 

The Peninsular War brought the Sixth Foot a long list 
of battle honours: ‘‘ Peninsula,” ‘* Roleia,’’ ‘* Vimiera,”’’ 
‘**Corunna,” ‘“ Vittoria,” ‘‘ Pyrenees,” ‘‘ Nivelle” and 

* W.O., 1/202, p. 238. Fitzgerald and Addison do not appear in the 
official list, but are given in the Digest of Service. Fitzgerald was brigade- 
major of the 2nd brigade and was specially mentioned in Walker’s report 
for his gallant conduct. 

t Though brevet lieutenant-colonel, Scott did not become major in the 


regiment till after Gomm’s death on April 26, 1816. Gardiner did not 
again serve with the Sixth, though many years after he became ite colonel. 
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‘*Qrthes.”” Of these “‘ Peninsula’? was granted in 1816, 
‘* Pyrenees ” and ‘‘ Orthes ” in 1818; the rest not till 1827. 
Lieut.-Colonels Archibald Campbell (Vittoria), Gardiner 
(Nivelle and Orthez), Gomm (Pyrenees), Guy Campbell (Pyre- 
nees), and Scott (Orthez) all received the Gold Medal, and the 
two first the C.B. Captain S. Taylor received his brevet as 
major on March 8, 1814. 


Note.—For the history of 1813~14, in addition to Fortescue, Hist. British 
Army, vol. ix., see Napier’s Peninsular War and Wellington’s Dispatches. 
The Official Digest (The Antelope, vol. i.) and Cannon have some valuable 
material for the Pyrenees and Orthez. 
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CHAPTER XI 


CANADA AND FRANCE 
1814-1821 


SINCE 1812 there had been war between Great Britain and 
the United States. It had arisen out of disputes consequent 
on the war in Europe, the enforcement of the blockade which 
hampered American commerce, and the British claim to a right 
of search for British sailors on American ships. The war is 
most remembered for the sea-fight between the Chesapeake 
and Shannon, but the conflict on land, and especially in Canada, 
was of more real importance. Two attempts at an American 
invasion of Canada were defeated in 1812, and during the follow- 
ing year the war continued with varying success. The defence 
of Canada was maintained by a small body of regular troops 
supported by local forces. When the war in Europe came 
to a close in 1814, it was naturally decided to send a part of 
the veterans of the Peninsula to America. Amongst them 
went the Sixth Foot, which sailed from Bordeaux on May 5, 
and landed in Canada on July 2. A large number of men had 
been left sick at Bordeaux, and the effective strength of the 
regiment was only 650, Major J. T. Robertson, who is described 
as ‘‘a very intelligent and active officer,” being in command. 

It was just at this time that the Americans again crossed 
the Niagara river, captured Fort Erie and defeated a British 
force at Chippawa, or Street’s Creek, on July 5. Three weeks 
later, on July 25, after a hard fight, the Americans were in their 
turn defeated at the battle of Lundy’s Lane or Niagara. The 
British then laid siege to Fort Erie, but were disastrously 
repulsed in an attempt to capture it by assault on August 15. 

It had taken the Sixth Foot a long time to come up the St. 
Lawrence. On July 25 they were at Ganonoque, near the east 
end of Lake Ontario, and a month later at York (the modern 
Toronto). A week afterwards, on September 2, they Joined 
the army before Fort Erie. For some time there was nothing 
more important than small skirmishes, in one of which, on 
September 6, Captain Pattison, of the Sixth, cut off a strong 
pave under the very walls of the Fort in a manner very credit- 
able to the discipline, spirit and enterprise of his company. 

G 
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At last, on September 17, the American general ordered a sortie 
in force. The British batteries were about a mile and a half 
in advance of the main camp, and within 500 yards of the Fort. 
Before the reserves could come up the Americans had captured 
two batteries, and were advancing to assault the third. But 
then our troops charged with the bayonet, drove the Americans 
back, following them almost to the Fort, and recovering the 
whole line. General Drummond, who was in command, 
selected for special praise : 


“The brilliant style in which the battery No. 2 was 
recovered, and the enemy driven beyond our entrench- 
ments by seven companies of the 82nd, under the command 
of Major Preston, and three companies of the Sixth Regi- 
ment, detached under Major Taylor; it excited his admira- 
tion and entitles those troops to his particular thanks.” 


It had been a hard fight, for the Americans were brave soldiers. 
The Sixth lost Captain R. D. Pattison and 17 men killed, whilst 
Lieut. T. Andrews and 18 men died of their wounds. 

Before the sortie Drummond had been considering the raising 
of the siege by reason of the wet and unhealthy season and the 
consequent sickness. Four days later he withdrew his troops 
and established his advance force at Chippawa, about twelve 
miles distant, above the Falls of Niagara. There was a little 
skirmishing in October, but the Americans were as much ham- 
pered by the bad weather as the British, and on November 5 
they abandoned Fort Erie and withdrew to their own side of 
the river.* 

There was no further fighting in this quarter. Negotiations 
had been in progress for some time and a Treaty of Peace 
between Great Britain and the United States was signed at 
Ghent on December 24, 1814. The Sixth had been fortunate 
in arriving just in time to win, by their brilliant repulse of the 
sortie on September 17, the battle-honour ‘* Niagara.” 

The British troops were not recalled from Canada imme- 
diately on the conclusion of peace, and the Sixth remained at 
Chippawa till May 1815. During these months they received 
some strong drafts from Europe, including nearly fifty men who 
had been prisoners of war since 1809; as a result, in spite of 
their losses during the campaign, the regiment was somewhat 
stronger than when it landed in Canada. 

The departure of the Sixth for Europe was hastened by the 
renewal of the war consequent on the return of Napoleon in 
March. But Waterloof had been fought and won before the 

* For a fuller narrative see The Antelope, vii. 64-6, 81-3 (with plan). 


t Two officers of the Sixth were present, Sir Guy Campbell, who was on 
the staff, and Lieut. H. P. Pattison, who was serving with the 33rd Foot. 
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regiment left Quebec on July 1, and it was not till August 10 
that they landed at Ostend and marched to join Wellington’s 
army in France. 

Colonel Archibald Campbell now returned from leave, and 
under his command the regiment marched to St. Denis, remain- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Paris from September till January 
1816. They had then been selected to form part of the Army 
of Occupation. On January 28 they left Ecouen, where they 
had been stationed for the last month, and on February 1 
reached Lillers in the Pas-de-Calais, which was their head- 
quarters for nearly three years. Each summer they went into 
camp for two or three months at Helfaut Heath, near St. Omer, 
and in September or October moved to Valenciennes, where 
reviews of the whole army were held, before going into winter 
quarters. At Lillers the men in general lived with the inhabi- 
tants on whom they were billeted, subscribing their rations 
and seven and a half centimes daily for vegetables. There was 
a mess for the officers at headquarters, but the cantonments 
were so scattered that some preferred to board with the French 
families with whom they lived.* The numbers of the regiment 
had been somewhat increased by the disbandment of the 2nd 
battalion at the end of 1815. But even when, in 1817, the 
establishment had been reduced to 760, they were still below 
strength. Nevertheless the regiment was in very good con- 
dition and was always well reported on. Lieut.-Colonel Camp- 
bell was ‘‘ a very intelligent and active officer,” whose abilities 
were shown by the good conduct and discipline of the regiment. 
The officers were generally young and intelligent. The privates 
were an excellent body of men, whose appearance, discipline 
and conduct were highly creditable to the commanding officer.f 

On October 28, 1818, the Army of Occupation was reviewed 
for the last time at Valenciennes by the Emperor of Russia 
and King of Prussia. On October 29 the Sixth embarked at 
Calais and landed next morning at Dover, where it was rejoined 
by its depét. After a short stay at Romford, it went north 
to Sunderland and Carlisle. In June 1819, the regiment moved 
its headquarters to Edinburgh, companies being detached to 
Stirling, Aberdeen and Berwick. But at the end of the year, 
first seven companies, and then the whole regiment, were 
removed to Leeds and Halifax. 

The establishment had been again reduced, and now con- 
sisted of ten companies with 620 rank and file. For some years 
past recruits had been obtained chiefly from the north of England 
with a strong contingent from Ireland. In April 1818, there 
were in the ranks 507 English, 6 Scots, 104 Irish, and 1 foreigner. 


* W.O., 27/141. t W.O., 17/137-8, 141-2. 
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Under Campbell the regiment maintained its good repute. 
In April 1820, General Sir John Byng, a keen critic, reported 
that the high state of discipline did the colonel infinite credit, 
the men were a good body with an appearance of health which 
might be expected in a regiment so well looked after. Six 
months later he reported: ‘I consider the Sixth Regiment 
one of the most efficient and the best-disciplined corps in the 
Service, and in Colonel Campbell it has an able and excellent 
commanding officer.” 

General Byng’s last inspection was in May 1821, when the 
regiment was held in readiness to embark at short notice. No 
corps, he said, could be in a more efficient state: ‘‘ Their 
conduct and appearance at all times has afforded me great 
satisfaction.” * 

The regiment was then under orders to proceed to St. Helena, 
but at the last moment, owing to the death of the i ted 
Napoleon, their destination was changed to the Cape. Colonel 
Campbell did not go out with them, having exchanged with 
Lieut.-Colonel Mark Napier from half-pay of the 90th Foot. 
Campbell was promoted major-general in 1830, and in 1835 
became Governor of Jersey, where he died on May 12, 1838, 
at the age of sixty-four. A monument was erected to him 
by public subscription in St. Helier’s Church, at Jersey. 


* W.O., 27/147, 149, 150, 152. 
t United Services Magazine, xxx. 243. 
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CHAPTER XII 


SOUTH AFRICA AND INDIA 
1821-1862 


Tue Sixth Foot landed at Cape Town at the beginning of 
November 1821, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel H. M. 
Scott, the rank and file mustering 582. Two companies were 
almost at once re-embarked and sent round by sea to the Kaffir _ 
frontier near Grahamstown, where the remainder of the regi- 
ment joined them two months later. There they remained for 
nearly three years; the greater part were dispersed in small 
posts, of which Fort Willshire and Fort Beaufort were the 
chief, whilst others were employed on Government works then 
in progress. During this time Scott was in command, Colonel 
Napier, who did not reach South Africa till November 1822, 
having been appointed commandant at Cape Town. In 
October 1828 the flank companies, with the headquarters, 
removed to Cape Town, the battalion companies remaining on 
the frontier under Captain Cox. Two ofthe battalion companies 
returned to Cape Town in August 1824, but the last two not 
till January 1825. 

On January 22, 1825, the whole regiment, which then con- 
sisted of eight companies, was inspected by General Lord 
Charles Somerset, who reported that he had every reason to 
be satisfied with the regiment, ‘‘ which makes a remarkably 
clean and soldier-like appearance in the field, and is at present 
fit for any duties it may be called upon to perform.” * 

The Sixth was now under orders to proceed to India, and 
the establishment was therefore raised to ten companies. On 
March 21 and 22 the regiment embarked on two transports, 
and landed at Bombay on May 81 and June 1. A little over 
three months later, on September 22, it embarked once more 
for Cutch, where it was to form part of a field force, the command 
of which was given to Colonel Napier. Colonel Scott being 
employed as a Weigadicr, the command of the Sixth devolved 
on Major John Algeo,ft who had just joined the regiment. 
The Sixth landed at Mandvi in Cutch on October 12, and 


* W.O., 27/161. t He came from the 67th Foot, vice Taylor. 
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marched up to Bhooj. They remained at various stations in 
Cutch for over four months, suffering much from sickness, 
though there was no occasion for any fighting. In November 
Napier fell sick and was succeeded in the command by Scott, 
whose place as brigadier was taken by Captain and Brevet- 
Major Rogers of the Sixth. 

On March 20, 1826, the Sixth embarked at Mandvi on 
fourteen. ‘‘ pattimars ” (small open craft), on which they had 
an uncomfortable voyage to Bombay, where they spent the 
next three years in the barracks at Colaba. Scott was shortly 
appointed to the command of the garrison at Bombay, which 
he held till his death on October 8, 1827.* Lieut.-Colonel 
H. Sullivan,t who had been appointed to the Sixth vice Gardiner 
in August 1825, did not join till over two years later, when he 
received the command of the garrison in succession to Scott. 
The command of the Sixth was thus left to Major Algeo, who, 
though only the senior major, was actually in command of the 
regiment for nearly fourteen years. So prolonged and some- 
what an irregular tenure of office was not entirely for the 
good of the service. 

Colaba was an unhealthy station and the regiment grew 
very sickly. At the first inspection, after a change to Poona 
in January 1829, Colonel Sullivan, as inspecting officer (he was 
then in command of the station), reported that the Sixth 
was much debilitated, being in the state in which regiments 
are when kept too long at Colaba. However, they quickly 
regained health in a better climate, and two years later were 
commented on for their healthy and soldier-like appearance 
and high character and discipline. tf 

At the inspection in 1880 Lieut. Crofton was singled out for 
special praise as & very promising, industrious and intelligent 
officer, who had qualified as interpreter in Hindustani and paid 

eat attention to the School.§ Sergeant-Major Sowrey || in 

is manuscript autobiography, when describing his efforts for 
self-improvement, relates how “my esteemed friend Lieut. 
J. Crofton, who was president of the School Committee, always 
looked after me for my benefit and welfare, though I did not 
belong to his company.” 

Another very different matter which was commented on in 
the Reports at this time was the colour of the facings. In 
June 1829 Sir Lionel Smith reported that there was— 

* Though he had been lieutenant-colonel in the army since 1813 he 
was still only major in the regiment. 

+ From the Ceylon Rifle Regiment. + W.0., 27/190, 193, 210, 214. 

§ W.O., 27/198. Crofton joined as ensign in 1824. 

|| Sowrey enlisted in 1821 and served till 1850. He died at Preston 


in 1892, aged 89. His Autobiography was presented to the regiment b 
General Crofton’s son in 1912. : me : 


OFFICER’S BADGE OF THE SIxTH Foor 


This badge belonged to Prince William Frederick, afterwards Duke of 
Gloucester, when Colonel of the Regiment, and was presented to Ist Royal 
Warwickshire by the heirs of the late Duke of Cambridge in 1904. 
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“‘ great difficulty in keeping the facings exactly uniform. 
The men have bright yellow, a few officers a sort of green 
yellow which in a hot country soon becomes a mud colour, 
and some of the officers’ facings appear to be rather orange 
colour than yellow. I believe this disadvantage in the 
facings of the Sixth has been often remarked, and the 
Regiment probably will never look exactly uniform abroad 
from the peculiar and fast changing quality of the facings.” 


In January 1880 it was reported that the officers had been 
induced to adopt precisely the same colour as the facings of 
the men, and were in consequence tolerably uniform.* In 
the Official Digest of Service, which was originally compiled 
at this time, it is recorded that the old rapes a though styled 
yellow, were orange with a shade of Dutch pink, a very peculiar 
colour, which from its liability to fade by exposure had been 
lately changed to light yellow. 

The yellow facings were not used much above two years, 
for on June 1, 1882, King William IV. directed that— 


. “the Sixth Regiment of Foot shall be permitted to bear 
the appellation of ‘ Royal,’ and to be in future styled 
the Sixth or Royal (lst) Warwickshire Regiment, and 
se a facings accordingly changed from Yellow to 

ue.” 


For.the Sixth Foot this was the most memorable of many 
changes of uniform during this time. The official historian 
relates that— 


“the uniform of the officers of the Sixth was till ei 
peculiarly plain, not admitting lace of any kind, and wit 
no other ornaments than the epaulette of silver and a 
breast-plate, oval, containing the White Antelope on a 
blue enamelled ground. This latter was changed in 1826 
for an oblong solid silver breast-plate with the Antelope 
and other distinctions in raised work.” 


In 1880 the silver lace, which had hitherto been used in the 
Sixth, was changed by a general order which established gold 
lace for all regiments of the line. The lace of the rank and file 
had anciently had a red worm in it, which was proper, whilst 
the facings were yellow; it should have been discontinued 
after the grant of blue facings, but was still in use in 1886. 

* W.O., 27/190, 195. The change in the facings was finally approved 
by the War Office on April 15, 1830. W.0O., 3/81. See also W.O., 


3/80. 
t W.0., 3/84. + W. O., 27/280. 
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Another peculiarity was to have a stripe of white down the 
front of the shell jacket, which the men liked, esteeming it a 
distinction; for this reason the Inspecting Officer in 1848 did 
not interfere, noting that it was an old custom.* 

During the Regency and under George IV. display in the 
uniform of officers of the army was at 
its zenith. The shako developed into 
a huge bell-shaped structure, orna- 
mented with gilt-plate and chin-strap, 
and tall feather plume. The long- 
skirted scarlet coat was adorned with 
broad lapels of the regimental colour, 
with a high stiff collar and abundance 
of other decoration, though, as we 
have seen, the uniform in the Sixth 
was exceptionally plain. But a re- 
action began in the direction of greater 
simplicity. One:of the first steps was 
the final disappearance of the white 
breeches in 1828, though white trousers 
for summer use continued much longer. 
The officers’ coatees were made simpler 
in 1881 and their gorgets abolished. 
In 1880 the winter trousers were 
changed to Oxford mixture with a red 
stripe in place of the less serviceable 
grey-blue ones formerly in use. The 
shakos also were made smaller, and 
the tall worsted plumes were reduced 
in size, and presently replaced by more 
useful if less sho tufts. At the 
Viyo, satne time one of the last traces of 
Yjjs, eaghteenth-century equipment disa 

, peared, through the abolition of the 
sergeants’ pikes. Sergeant - Major 
Sowrey refers to these changes with 
regret, remembering how well the 
regiment looked in their white 

) feathers, white trousers and _ long- 
Private, 1839 tailed coatees. 

During its service abroad _ the 
strength of the regiment should have been maintained by drafts 
from the depét at home, which till 1825 was stationed in the 
Isle of Wight and afterwards usually at Chatham. In the earlier 
years the depét was of a fair strength and supplied some good 
drafts. But from 1829 to 1887 it was very weak and sent very 

* W. O., 27/324. 
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few recruits to India. The Sixth, however, obtained a con- 
siderable number of men by drafts from other regiments. In the 
latter years the depét had been much increased, and in 1888-9 
sent nearly 800 men to the regiment. The recruits were 
chiefly obtained, as for many years past, from Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, though a few were still recruited in Warwickshire 
and a considerable number in Ireland. Many of the volunteers 
obtained in India seem to have been Irish, and in 1829 three- 
sevenths of the regiment were of Irish origin. The waste from 
deaths was very heavy, no fewer than 851 died between May 
1825 and the end of 1881. During the same period drafts and 
volunteers numbered 878, whilst 222, chiefly very old soldiers, 
were invalided home. The strength of the rank and file at 
the end of 1831 was 768; it hardly ever reached that number 
afterwards, and in 1889 before the drafts had arrived from 
home was under 600. 

The only incident out of the ordinary routine during the 
three years that the regiment spent at Poona was an order in 
July 1880 for the flank companies to take the field for the 
reduction of Akalkot, near Sholapur, but the trouble which 
had threatened was settled peacefully. 

On December 17, 1832, the Sixth was reviewed by Major- 
General Sir James Barnes in the presence of Sir Colin Halkett, 
then commander-in-chief in Bombay, who in a General Order 
expressed his gratification at the steadiness of the regiment 
under arms and its pre-eminence as the healthiest body of 
European troops in India, its condition reflecting the greatest 
credit upon the commanding officer. The regiment was then 
under orders to proceed to Disa in Gujarat. They left Poona 
on December 22, and on January 1, 1888, embarked at Bombay 
on pattimars, landing at Tankaria Bundar on January 10. 
Thence they marched to Disa, where they did not arrive till 
February 24. Sergeant-Major Sowrey describes Disa as— 


‘““a dreadful station, the barracks on the edge of a large 
open plain, nothing but sand and a wild jungle for miles 
around us, the game came out of the jungle into the 
barracks looking for water, and the Bheels came at night 
to rob, digging through the sand under the buildings.” 


Whilst the regiment was at Disa the new Royal Colours 
were presented on December 16, 1888, by the wife of Colonel 
Salter, the brigadier, being received by Major Everest, who was 
at the time in command of the regiment, and delivered to 
Ensigns Mansergh and Staunton. 

The remote and unhealthy character of the station had a 
bad effect onthe men. Long service in India seems also to have 
told on Major Algeo, who was advanced in years and wedded 
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to old methods. As a consequence discipline was relaxed, 
and when at last, in December 1835, the regiment was sent 
down to Bombay it was in far from a satisfactory condition. 

The Sixth was now again stationed for two years at Colaba. 
In April 1887 a detachment under Major Everest was sent to 
Mangalore, where there had been some disturbances; they 
were away little over a month, and the incident is only note- 
worthy as one of the rare occasions on which the regiment 
during its first visit to India had anything to relieve the mono- 
tony of routine. A move to Poona, in January 1838, made a 
welcome change, but at the end of the year the Sixth returned 
to Colaba. Algeo at last retired, on December 12, 1839, and 
was succeeded in the actual command of the regiment by 
Major Everest, who was described as a most zealous and 
intelligent officer. In April 1840 Colonel Sullivan retired, and 
Everest was promoted lieutenant-colonel in the regiment, 
which thus at length regained the service of its proper com- 
manding officer. 

Theoretically the regiment whilst in India had two lieutenant- 
colonels. In January 1828 Napier had exchanged with Lieut.- 
Colonel Charles Bruce, of the 69th. Bruce almost at once 
exchanged in his turn with Lieut.-Colonel R. B. Fearon, of the 
64th. Fearon came out to India in 1829, but was given a 
staff appointment as D.A.G. at Madras, which he held till 
he exchanged with Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Powell, of the 40th, 
in 1888. Powell died early in 1889 and was succeeded by 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sewell, of the 8lst. Two years later 
Sewell exchanged with Lieut.-Colonel Charles Gascoyne, of the 
94th, who, when the establishment was reduced after the 
return of the regiment to England, went on half-pay, without 
having actually joined. None of these officers, any more than 
did Sullivan, ever served with the regiment. 

In April 1840 the regiment moved again to Poona, but 
only three months later the left wing, under Major Pottinger, 
received orders for Aden, which had recently come under 
British rule. They reached Aden on August 81. “It was,” 
writes Sowrey, “a dreadful place at this time, nothing but 
rocks, and graves from former massacres by Arabs, to pitch 
our tents on.”” The men were employed on pulling down old 
buildings and making a road to the top of the rocks facing 
out wards to the enemy, and placing guns there on the “ Bloody 
Pass’ (the entry to the old town). The Arabs gave some 
trouble, and on the very last day that the Sixth were at Aden— 
on October 9, 1841—they went out to disperse the enemy on 
the hills, which was done without any fighting. The wing 
was detained for some months at Bombay, and did not reach 
England till September 1842. 
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The headquarters remained at Poona till May 1841, when 
they marched down to Bombay, where three months later 
they. embarked for England. Over 100 men had been drafted 
to other regiments, and the rank and file who returned numbered 
only 268. Sowrey relates that Captain Blakeman, the pay- 
master, and two men were the only ones of those who left 
England in 1821 who remained to come home twenty years 
afterwards; in the left wing he was himself the only survivor. 

The headquarters landed at Gravesend on January 14, 1842, 
and marched at once to Canterbury. At the beginning of April 
they joined the depét at Deal. The depdt was by this time 
nearly 600 strong, and, notwithstanding discharges and drafts 
to other regiments, the nominal total of the rank and file 
when the Sixth moved to poser in July was over 700. Everest 
had been succeeded in April by John Michel, who had come 
from the Buffs as major in 1840. The Sixth spent little over 
four years at home, being stationed at Portsmouth till July 
1848, at Chester (with detachments in Lancashire and the 
Isle of Man) till December 1844, and then in Ireland, where 
their headquarters were successively at Dublin, Mullingar and 
Athlone. ‘Michel prosce an excellent commanding officer, and 
Sir Guy Campbell, who twice inspected his old regiment in 
Ireland, found it in very good order. 

In August 1846 the total strength was 1127, and the regiment 
was then being formed into two battalions. A service battalion 
was under orders for South Africa, whilst of the Reserve bat- 
talion the left wing had already sailed for America under 
Lieut.-Colonel Crofton. This wing reached Canada in August, 
and was sent up to Fort Garry (now Winnipeg), where it spent 
two years.* The other wing remained in Ireland under 
Major J. T. Griffiths, who changed places with Crofton in 
July 1847. The right wing was at first very weak, but, in 
spite of sending drafts to the Cape, gradually increased, until, 
on the return of the other wing in October 1848, the battalion 
mustered 617 rank and file. Crofton went on half-pay in 
July 1848, and was succeeded as lieutenant-colonel by Randal 
Rumley. There was much difficulty in establishing good 
organisation, owing to the lack of suitable non-commissioned 
Officers in a young corps; Sergeant-Major Sowrey had been of 

eat assistance, and his retirement in 1849 left a serious gap. 

me great change was reported to be necessary, and in April 
1850 the reserve battalion was reduced to a depét.f In 1852 


* The reason was the possibility of a frontier dispute with the United 
States. A long narrative of events at Fort Garry, by Colonel Crofton, 
was given in Zhe Antelope, x. pp. 159-70. 

¢ The majority of the men were transferred to other regiments. Colonel . 
Rumley went to the 12th Foot. 
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the depét was moved to England, first to Canterbury and 
afterwards to Newcastle-on-Tyne, where, under the command 
of Major R. W. M. Fraser, it earned a high reputation for 
efficiency. 

The service battalion under Lieut.-Colonel Michel sailed from 
the Cove of Cork in two transports on August 28, 1846, and 
landed at Algoa Bay on November 11 and 21. Much trouble 
had lately been caused on the eastern frontier of Cape Colony 
by the Gaeka chief Sandilli; there had been some hard fighting 
and the Kaffirs had made raids close up to Grahamstown. 
The Sixth at once joined the frontier force under Colonel 
Somerset, and for three months was employed in patrols. In 
January 1847 a detachment of the regiment took part in an 
expedition across the Kei River. Colonel Michel had command 
of the infantry brigade. The troops were out for twenty days 
in very bad weather, but were successful in recovering six 
thousand cattle. In February Michel was given the command 
of the district, and the regiment was dispersed at various posts, 
with headquarters at Fort Peddie. In May, General Sir George 
Berkeley inspected the regiment, and found the men, though 
healthy, very deficient in drill. It appeared that, though it 
was ten months since the regiment left England, more than 
half the men had under two years’ service, and a quarter of 
them less than one year. Michel had been forced to attempt 
with raw recruits a task which would have been difficult with 
old soldiers. General Berkeley, in consequence, arranged for 
the regiment to be assembled as far as possible at Fort Peddie.* 

By the beginning of 1848 the trouble on the frontier had for 
the time died down. Sir Harry Smith, who was now Governor, 
at once had the Sixth brought back to Cape Town. When he 
inspected it in June he reported that the change had produced 
the effect which he anticipated. Colonel Michel had shown 
zeal and ability and had been well supported by bis officers. 
The men, though young, were fine, a were ‘animated by 
the characteristic spirit of Britons. The regiment will shortly 
be equal to any in Her Majesty’s service.” t The Sixth 
remained at Cape Town over two years, acquiring a high 
character for good order and discipline. In June 1850 it 
removed to King William’s Town. Colonel Michel was then 
on leave,t and Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Stuart was in command. 

At the end of 1850 the Gaeka chief Sandilli was again giving 
trouble. Colonel Mackinnon was directed to effect his capture, 
and on December 24 moved out from Fort Cox with a small 
force, most of the infantry being supplied by a detachment of 
the Sixth under Captain J. E. Robertson. About twelve miles 


* W. O., 27/366. t W. O., 27/377. 
+ He returned in January 1851. 
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out their road led through the Boomah Pass, a narrow defile 
between precipitous bush-covered hills. There the Kaffirs lay 
in ambush, and when the cavalry at the head were just emerging 
from the pass, attacked. There was half-an-hour’s sharp 
fighting, in the course of which Lieut. Catty was wounded 
and ten men of the Sixth were killed. The force fought its 
way through and encamped for the night at Keiskama Hoek. 
Colonel Mackinnon reported that he could not speak too highly 
of the conduct of the men, their coolness and determination. 

Mackinnon returned to Fort Cox on December 27, leaving a 
detachment of sixty-eight men of the Sixth under Captain 
Mansergh to hold Fort White. A week later, on January 8, 
1851, Fort White was attacked by a large body of Kaffirs, 
who were repulsed with great loss. Sir Harry Smith con- 
gratulated Captain Mansergh and his intrepid garrison on. 
their glorious and gallant defence. 

The war with the Kaffirs continued for over two years, with 
constant patrols and expeditions, which were attended with 
much hardship and danger in frequent night marches. In 
May 1851 a detachment under Captain Crowder was specially 
commended for its able and effectual repulse of a superior.force 
of Kaffirs. In August Colonel Michel was out for five days 
with a force of 900 men in the Fish River Bush, and conducted 
a difficult operation with a success which won Sir Harry 
Smith’s warm approbation. 

In October General Somerset led an expedition into the 
Amatola Mountains. Michel being in command of a brigade, 
the Sixth—880 strong—was under Captain Mansergh. In a 
sharp action at the head of the Waterkloof on October 18 
Lieut. R. P. Norris, of the Sixth, was killed whilst leading his 
men to capture a point which he was ordered to hold. The 
Kloof was scoured again on October 16 and subsequent days, 
and on October 81 the expedition returned to Fort Beaufort. 
A week later there was another patrol on the Blinkwater in 
which the regiment was engaged. A military writer at the 
time comments on “the bush-torn appearance of our veteran 
companions-in-arms, the Sixth, whose bronzed faces indicated 
that they had borne the brunt of the war and had lived in 
the field since its outbreak.” * 

At the end of November there came an expedition across 
the Kei River on a larger scale. One column under General 
Somerset marched, on November 27, from Fort Beaufort, and 
another, on the 29th, under Colonel Mackinnon, from King 


* United Service Magazine, May 1852. The Magazine for 1846-48 
and 1851-52 contains a narrative of the greater part of the Kaffir War by 
an eye-witness. King (Campaigning in Kaffirland, p. 109) refers at this 
time to “the stained and ragged Sixth.” 
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William’s Town. Michel had a brigade in the latter, which 
included his own regiment. On December 9 at their head he 
stormed the almost inaccessible breast of the ‘‘ Tab Mount 
Chaco,” driving the enemy round its sides till a dense fog made 
further advance dangerous. But the other brigade having 
done good work on the opposite side, the whole operation 
prove successful, and the force returned to camp on Decem- 
er 14. During the fighting this year five men were killed. 

In 1852 the whole effective force of the regiment was out on 
patrol from January 27 to February 29, devastating the crops 
of the Kaffirs and burning their kraals. One man was killed 
and Lieut. G. Armytage was wounded. On March 30 the 
regiment once more made a successful expedition into the 
fastnesses of the Waterkloof and Blinkwater beyond the Kei 
River. During May and June there were frequent small 
patrols in the Amatola Mountains, which inclement weather 
made very harassing. A larger raid in chief Kreli’s country 
during July resulted in the capture of 1500 head of cattle. 
Similar operations continued throughout the autumn; but 
early in the following year the war was brought to an end 
by the surrender of Sandilli and the other chiefs, and the 
complete submission of the Kaffir tribes. From the outbreak 
of the war in December 1850 the Sixth had been actively 
employed in all the service that was going forward, with the 
exceptions of the operations in the Waterkloof, in September 
1852, and the expedition to the Caledon River.* Its services 
were rewarded with a medal, and are commemorated by the 
battle-honour on the Colours, ‘‘ South Africa 1846-7, 1851—2-8.”’ 
i dt Mansergh received his brevet as major, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Michel was promoted brevet-colonel and given the 
C.B. Michel went home at the end of the year and did not 
again return to the regiment. He served with much distinc- 
tion in the Crimea, in the Indian Mutiny and in China, and 
died a field-marshal in 1886.f 

It was on January 17, 1852, that the Birkenhead sailed from 
Cork with drafts for the regiments at the Cape, including 
Ensign Metford, a sergeant and 58 men of the Sixth. On 
February 28 she put in to Simons Town, and two days 
later left for Algoa Bay.t In the small hours of the morning 
of February 26 she ran on a submerged rock off Danger Point 
about fifty miles from Cape Town. Her hopeless position was 
at once evident, and the captain ordered the boats to be 


* W.0O., 27/429. For the Kaffir War see also Theal’s History of South 
Africa, vol. iii., and W. R. King, Campaigning in Kaffirland. 

¢ Dict. Nat. Biog., xxxvii. 326. 
= BS Faas Metford remained behind at Simons Town; she survived till 
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lowered. Colonel Seton, of the 74th, who was in command of 
the troops, called the officers about him and impressed them 
with the duty of preserving order and silence amongst their 
men. The officers and part of the men‘were told off to various 
duties, whilst the remainder assembled in an orderly manner 
on the poop in the hope of easing the fore-part of the ship. 
When the few boats that could be lowered had got away 
with the women and children, and the vessel was clearly 
about to sink, the captain called out that all who could 
swim should jump overboard and make for the boats. But 
Seton and other officers, who had joined their men on the 
poop, directed them not to do so or else the boats with the 
women would be swamped. Not more than three disobeyed ; 
the rest stood silent and steadfast till the Birkenhead parted 
amidships and the poop, with that gallant company, went 
down into the waves. Some of those who remained to the 
end escaped on wreckage or by swimming to the land. But 
of 688 who sailed from Simons Town only 198 were saved. 
Ensign Metford and 47 of his men * went down with the ship. 
Sergeant Teile and seven men were rescued on the boats, and 
four more escaped by other means. 

For the silent heroes of the Birkenhead there has been a 
crown of deathless fame. Captain Wright, of the 91st, than 
whom none had behaved more nobly and who was one of the 
few officers who escaped, wrote: ‘The order and regularity 
that prevailed on board, from the time the ship struck till 
she totally disappeared, far exceeded anything that I thought 
could be effected by the best discipline.” The splendid example 
which was then shown has remained as an inspiration for those 
who come after, as it was on the Warren Hastings in 1897 
and the Tyndareus in 1917. It was at the time so highly 
esteemed that the King of Prussia ordered the record of this 
devotion to duty to be read at the head of all regiments in 
his army.t 

After the conclusion of the Kaffir War the Sixth was stationed 


* Their names were : Abraham Bark, Michael Beckett, William Brown, 
John Bryan, Patrick Bryan, William Bryan, Joseph Bromley, Dennis 
Caulfield, Patrick Carrigan, Hugh Dickson, R. Finn, William Fletcher, 
John Grady, Joseph Hudson, Henry Keane, M. Kelly, William Kitching, 
Henry Lombrest, John Mayn, Hugh Meara, Cornelius Maloney, Patrick 
Maloney, Thomas Maloney, Michael Morgan, John Oolrenshaw, Charles 
Prince, Patrick Ryan, John Rider, John Rennington, Thomas Spicer, 
Mark Summerton, Michael Starr, Thomas Smith, Edward Torpy, George 
Tully, John Tierney, George Worth, J. West, Thomas White, James 

» Henry Jacobs, Jo Lewis, Patrick McCann, Joseph Harris, 
Alfred Clifford, John Croker and James Handley. The draft of the Sixth 
was one of the largest on board. 

t For the wreck of the Birkenhead, seo “ A Deathleas Story,” by A. C. 
Addison and W. H. Matthews. 
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for over two years at Keiskama Hoek, with detachments at 
various posts in the district. They were employed chiefly in 
constructing roads and on other Government works. Major 
A. A. Barnes, who had joined the regiment from the 25th 
Foot in 1849, was in command, and in October 1854 succeeded 
Michel as lieutenant-colone]. From August 1855 onwards the 
headquarters were in turn at Grahamstown, Fort Beaufort 
and Fort Peddie. In the spring of 1857 there was some danger 
of renewed trouble with the Kaffirs, and Michel came out as 
major-general to take command. He inspected his old regi- 
ment at Toie Camp in May. However, the rumoured rising 
came to nothing, and the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny called 
the Sixth to a more important sphere. 

In December 1857 the Sixth embarked for India and landed 
at Calcutta, one wing on January 19, 1858, and the other wing 
a month later. The crisis of the Mutiny was over, and it was 
not till April 24 that the regiment received orders to march to 
Sasseram, where they were to form part of a column under 
Colonel Corfield, which was co-operating with Sir Edward 
Lugard in Shahabad. The Sixth—750 strong under Major 
Stratton—formed the principal part of Corfield’s column, 
which on May 11 had a sharp skirmish with a party of rebels 
in the neighbourhood of Jagdespur, storming Juttowra and 
several other villages. Two men were wounded and six died 
of sunstroke. The force returned on May 20 to Sasseram, 
where the Sixth suffered much from sickness, losing Colonel 
Barnes and over fifty men. On June 17 the regiment moved 
to Benares, and five months later to Azimghur. Lieut.-Colonel 
J. E. Robertson, who had come out from England, assumed 
command on August 15. 

During 1859 the Sixth were stationed at Azimghur. Robert- 
son took a special interest in rifle-training, and, as a conse- 
quence, his regiment won a high place for proficiency in 
shooting. In February 1860 the regiment moved first to 
Benares and then to Barrackpore, where the headquarters 
remained till they left India. In December 1860 one wing 
was sent to Darjeeling, where it was employed on an expedition 
into Sikkim. The greatest difficulty was due to a mountainous 
and unknown country, but there was a little fighting, in the 
course of which one man was killed, before the ruler of Sikkim 
made his submission. In October 1861 the headquarters’ wing 
was inspected by Sir Hugh Rose, who complimented them on 
their good conduct, efficiency and discipline, which made them 
a bright example for any army. The wing from Darjeeling 
rejoined in December. The Sixth being then under orders for 
England, over three hundred men volunteered for other regi- 
ments. The remainder embarked at Calcutta on January 31, 
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1862, and landed at Gosport in May 24. During forty-one 
years the Sixth had served in South Africa and India for 
thirty-six. 

Sir George Nugent, who had been colonel of the Sixth for 


so many years, died on March 11, 1849. He was succeeded by 


Lieut.-General Sir John Gardiner, the first of the colonels 
since Southwell who had ever commanded the regiment in 
action. He had serve : in the Buffs from 1791 till he joined the 
Sixth as Major in 1807. After the close of the Peninsular War 
Gardiner was employed for many years on the staff, and from 
1880 to 1841 was deputy adjutant-general at the Horse 
Guards. He is described as a man of commanding presence, 
who was popularly known in the regiment as ‘* High Gardiner.”’ * 
He died on June 6, 1851, and was succeeded by Major-General 
Henry James Riddell. Riddell had served: on the staff at 


Copenhagen in 1807, and in the east of Spain and at Genoa 


under Lord William Bentinck in 1818-14. He became general 
on September 80, 1857, and died on March 8, 1861.f— The 
next colonel was Sir Charles Stephen Gore, who had been an 
ensign in the Sixth for a short time in 1808, and afterwards 
served with the 48rd in all the chief battles of the Peninsular 
War and as aide-de-camp to Sir James Kempt at Waterloo. 
He was a G.C.B., became full general in February 1863, and 
died as Lieutenant-Governor of Chelsea Hospital on September 4, 
1869, aged seventy-six. 

* United Service Magazine, July 18651. 

t Gentleman’s Magazine, 1861, 1. 589. 

+ Dict. Nat. Biog., xxii. 238. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


A PEACE-TIME CHRONICLE 
1862-1898 


Tue double crisis of the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny 
was followed by changes both of uniform and organisation. 
The coatees with their tight stocks gave place to the more 
comfortable and serviceable tunics. The shai which from 
time to time had been made lighter and smaller, took a simpler 
form, though they did not finally give way to helmets till 
1878. Black trousers, which had been in use since 1849, 
were changed to dark blue in 1872. The tunics were at first 
of a brick-dust colour, like the old coatees (though the sergeants 
wore scarlet), but were also changed in 1872 to scarlet. 

The time-honoured distinction of the flank-companies as 
Grenadiers and Light Infantry, which had long lost its mean- 
ing, was Officially abolished in 1858. The increase of the army 
in 1857 brought to the Sixth a more momentous change in the 
establishment of a 2nd battalion. There had been, as we have 
seen, a 2nd battalion from 1804 to 1815, and again in effect 
from 1846 to 1850. But it was only now that the 2nd battalion 
took its permanent place. 

A greater change was soon to come in the first steps towards 
a Territorial organisation; but leaving that for the moment 
on one side, we may fitly tell the uneventful history of the two 
regular battalions in the form of a brief chronicle. 


The First Battalion 


The 1st battalion remained at Gosport from May 1862 to 
May 1868, when it moved to Aldershot. In September 1864 
it moved again to Devonport, where on May 2, 1865, new 
Colours were presented to take the place of those which had 
been received at Disa in 1838. From Devonport it went to 
the Channel Islands in July 1865, and just a year later pro- 
ceeded to Ireland, where the Fenian movement was causing 
much disturbance. In the south of Ireland the battalion had 
a year of unpleasant duty, whether as stationed in detachments 
for the maintenance of order, or when furnishing a contingent 
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to a flying column which marched through Cork and Waterford 
in March 1867. Though the battalion had been at home little 
over five years, in the autumn of 1867 they received orders 
for India. 

On January 10, 1868, the 1st Sixth reached Bombay, where 
it was transhipped for Karachi and so by rail to Mian Mir, 
whence after a short rest it marched to Rawal Pindi, which 
was reached on March 12. Inthe following August disturbances 
amongst the Hazaras led to a frontier expedition under General 
Wilde. One wing of the Ist Sixth, under Lieut.-Colonel Creagh 
Osborne, formed part of a flying column, which marched through 
the Hazara country in October, and General Luther Vaughan, 
the brigadier, specially commended it for its remarkably 
healthy condition and high spirit. Colonel Creagh Osborne was 
made C.B., and those who took part in the expedition received 
the Indian general service medal and clasp. The battalion 
remained at Rawal Pindi till July 1871. Then after four 
months at Cherat, they were successively at Peshawar (where 
they were the first British troops to wear khaki) and Sialkot 
till December 1875, when the battalion joined the camp of 
exercise at Delhi. It was present at the review by the Prince 
of Wales on January 12, 1876, and a month later was sent to 
Rurki. At the end of the year it came again to Delhi to 
furnish the Viceroy’s escort at the proclamation of Queen 
Victoria as Empress of India.* One wing remained at Delhi, 
whilst the other returned to Rurki. The two wings were 
not reunited till November 1878, when the battalion was 
about to proceed to Aden. After an inspection at Aden in 
February 1880, the battalion was commended for its excep- 
tionally good shooting, the total absence of third-class shots 
being quite remarkable. On November 20, 1880, it embarked 
for England after nearly thirteen years of foreign service. 

On November 18, 1879, there had died at Aberdeen Drum- 
Major James Reith, who had been present as a boy with his 
father at Castlebar more than eighty years before. He had 
served all through the Peninsular War, and had the medal with 
clasps for Orthes, Nivelle, Pyrenees, Vittoria, Guadaloupe,f 
Corunna, Vimiera and Roleia. He took his discharge in 1819, 
and settled at Aberdeen. When he died he left his medal and 
oe to the regiment. His younger brother, Alexander Reith, 
died at Newry on December 4, 1882, aged ninety-four. Alexander 
Reith had enlisted as a drummer on October 1, 1801, and rose 
to be Colour-Sergeant, serving all through the Peninsular War. 
His medal with seven clasps was purchased for the regiment. 

* See Antelope, vii. 46, “‘ Recollections of Sergt.-Major Wells.” 


t The presence of this clasp is strange, but it appears in the Medal 
Roll, Antelope, xi. 62, where the name is given as Keith. 
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Though the traditional story that they were the grandsons of 
a Dutchman, who enlisted in Holland before 1697, is open to 
question,* these two fine old men furnished a remarkable link 
with the past. 

After its return from India in 1880 the Ist Sixth spent fifteen 
years at home, the longest period of home service which it had 
had for a century and a half. The Duke of Connaught, when 
presenting Colours to the 4th battalion in 1902, remarked that 
the colonial service of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment since 
1814 was probably unequalled in the annals of the army. The 
record might be carried back further; between 1780 and 1880 
the Ist battalion had been on foreign service for seventy-seven 
years. Their home stations between 1880 and 1895 were 
Warley in 1880 and again in 1882, the Tower of London in 
1881 and again in 1891, Chatham from August 1882 to October 
' 1884, Plymouth 1884-5, Ireland (first at Tipperary and after- 
wards at Fermoy) from 1885 to 1890, at Aldershot from 1891 
to 1894, and finally at Chatham in 1894-5. There is little 
in these years that calls for record; in 1898 the battalion won 
the Queen’s Cup for rifle-shooting, which was presented by 
Queen Victoria in person on June 17, 1894; between 1893 and 
1895 the battalion won fourteen competitions for physical drill, 
including that at the Military Tournament in 1895; in the 
latter year the battalion also won the Brinsmead Shield at 
Bisley for the fourth year in succession. 

In November 1895 the battalion again embarked for foreign 
service at Malta, whence in January 1897 they proceeded to 
Alexandria. 

The succession of commanding officers bet ween 1862 and 1898 
was as follows: E. W. D. Howe, C.B., 1868-67; C. O. Creagh 
Osborne, C.B.,f 1867-78; T. L. Bell, 1878-78; J. N. Colthurst, 
1878-88; D. K. Evans, 1888-86; J. G. Cockburn, 1886-90; 
J. Fitzgerald, 1890-92; F. Longbourne, 1892-98, and W. E. G. 
Forbes, C.B., 1898-1902. 


The Second Battalion 


The 2nd battalion was raised at Preston by Major R. W. M. 
Fraser (who had long served in the Sixth), under an order dated 
October 18, 1857. The first recruit joined on October 80, and 
‘* in the incredible space of twenty-six days ” the new battalion 
paraded 1000 strong on November 25. Sergt.-Major Sowrey, 
who at this time resided at Preston, gave much assistance, 
and obtained 458 recruits. Fraser’s services were recognised 
by his appointment as lieutenant-colonel on November 25. 
One of the first majors was Brevet Lieut.-Colonel G. H. S. 


* See p. 57, above. t Formerly C. O. Creagh. 
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Willis of the 77th (afterwards General Sir George Willis), who 
only held the position a few months, exchanging with the Hon. 
F. Colborne, who was afterwards colonel of the Royal 
Warwickshire. 

In March 1858 the new battalion proceeded to Aldershot, 
and two months later, on May 17, the service companies, 887 
strong, embarked for Gibraltar. As was usual at the time, 
two reserve companies were left behind to form the depét, 
which in June was sent to Cork, and afterwards in August 1861 
to Colchester. At Gibraltar on October 13, 1858, the first 
Colours were presented by Lieut.-General Sir James Ferguson. 
In June 1862 the battalion proceeded to Corfu, where it 
remained till March 1864, when it received orders for the 
West Indies. 

On March 5, 1864, the 2nd Sixth embarked at Corfu, and on 
April 11 reached Trinidad, where three companies were left 
behind. The remainder went an to Jamaica, where they were _ 
first stationed at Newcastle. Jamaica was then threatened 
with a negro rebellion, which finally broke out with a massacre 
of white inhabitants in October 1865. The rebels fled to the 
hills, and the 2nd Sixth, who were the only white troops on the 
spot, had a principal share in hunting them down. The affair 
was over in little more than a week, but the pursuit of the 
rebels in a difficult country through torrents of rain was an 
arduous service. The crisis was one that called for prompt 
and stern action. Colonel Hobbs, who was in command, 
received a testimonial from the House of Assembly, one member 
stating that the breaking of the neck of the rebellion was due 
to him and the 6th Royals under his command. Nevertheless, 
like Governor Eyre, Colonel Hobbs and his regiment incurred 
unmerited opprobrium for the alleged undue severity shown in 
suppressing the rebellion. This so preyed on Colonel Hobbs’s 
mind that he had to be invalided home, and during the voyage 
threw himself overboard.* 

The companies from Trinidad rejoined in August 1866, and 
on April 11, 1867, the battalion, under Lieut.-Colonel R. Unwin, 
embarked for England. They reached Queenstown on April 80, 
and after picking up the depdét companies at Harwich landed 
at Leith on May 8, and marched to Edinburgh. Lieut.-Colonel 
J. H. F. Elkington succeeded to the command on November 27. 

From May 1868 to May 1869 the battalion was at Aldershot, 
and then for eighteen months in South Wales. In October 
1870 they moved to Ireland, where they spent nearly four 
years, chiefly in Ulster. In December 1872 the battalion 
received permission to wear the Antelope on their collar badges. 
A year later ‘‘ this excellent battalion, so well commanded by 

* Antelope, x. 189-91; xii. 8-10. 
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Colonel Elkington,” was highly commended by the Duke of 
Cambridge. In July 1874 came a move to the Channel Islands, 
and then in July 1875 to Aldershot. For two years from July 
1876 the battalion was at Dover. 

On September 25, 1878, the battalion embarked for India, 
where it was first stationed at Cawnpore. Later stations were 
Calcutta 1882, Jubbulpore 1885-89, and Mooltan 1889-91. 
In 1887 the battalion was reported to be in a high state of 
discipline and efficiency, and to be the best shooting regiment 
in India. In 1891 it moved to Ceylon, where it remained till its 
return to England in 1896. 

Nearly four years were spent in England at Chatham and 
Colchester, and then in November 1899 the battalion received 
orders for South Africa. 

The succession of commanding officers was as follows: 
R. W. M. Fraser, 1857-68, T. F. Hobbs, 1868-66, R. Unwin, 
1866-67, J. H. F. Elkington, 1867-77, H. B. Feilden, 1877-82, 
L. B. Hole, 1882-86, S. Field, 1886-88, C. W. H. Wilson, 1888- 
92, E. H. Corse-Scott, 1892-98 and M. Quayle Jones, C.B., 
1898-1902. 


Succession of Colonels 


On the death of Sir Charles Gore, Lieut.-General John 
ffolliott Crofton was appointed colonel of the Sixth in Sep- 
tember 1869. Crofton had joined the Sixth as an ensign in 
1824, and served with the regiment twenty-four years.* He 
became general in 1877, and died in 1885. The next colonel 
was Sir Francis Colborne, who had been major in the 2nd 
battalion for a short time in 1858. He had served in the 
Canadian Rebellion in 1886-88 and in the Crimea. In 1875-76 
he had commanded successfully an expedition to Perak in the 
Malay States, in recognition for which he was made K.C.B. 
He became general in 1882, and died in 1895. The colonelcy 
was then bestowed on Lieut.-General (Hon. General) R. W. M. 
Fraser, who joined the Sixth as ensign in 1838, and with a 
brief interval served with it for thirty years. He had been 
colonel of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers from 1891 to 1895, and 
of the Royal Irish for a short time in 1895. He died in June 
1897, aged eighty-one, and was succeeded by Lieut.-General 
F. W. T. Burroughs, C.B., who had served with the 98rd in 
the Crimea and Indian Mutiny. 


* See pp. 86 and 91, above. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE TERRITORIAL REGIMENT—-THE MILITIA—AND THE 
VOLUNTEERS 


TuE years of which the uneventful chronicle has been given 
in the previous chapter were none the less important as witness- 
ing the beginning of the territorial system. The connexion of 
the Sixth with Warwickshire after the grant of the county 
title in 1782 was at first a real one, and for a long time the 
regiment obtained most of its recruits in the county. But 
gradually other sources were found, and from about 1810 
onwards recruits were obtained chiefly in the North of England 
and in Ireland, though occasional recruiting parties were still 
sent to Warwick and Coventry. The 2nd battalion, as we have 
seen, was raised at Preston, and during its early years obtained 
most of its recruits in Lancashire; others came from Bath 
and Staffordshire, but only occasionally from Warwickshire. 
At this time both battalions, though mainly English, included 
a strong Irish contingent. So little was the county connexion 
preserved that after 1882 the regiment was very commonly 
described as the 6th Royals. Between the two battalions 
themselves, in spite of occasional interchanges of officers, there 
was at first no intimate association. Each battalion main- 
tained its own depét (which was stationed anywhere but in 
the county), and it was not till 1870 that the depét of the 
Ist battalion was, during the absence of its own corps on foreign 
service, attached to the 2nd battalion. 

The first step towards a closer territorial union was taken 
on April 1, 1878, when the two battalions were associated for the 

urpose of enlistment and service, and a joint brigade depét 
the 18th) was localised at Warwick, where the barracks 
were built in 1877-78. This in the case of a two-battalion 
regiment corresponded with the arrangement by which all 
the single-battalion regiments were linked together in pairs. 
The system was but a transitional one, and the final step was 
taken in 1881, when on June 80 the whole of the infantry 
in the British Army was reorganised in territorial regiments. 
The designation of the Sixth (1st Royal Warwickshire) was 
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then changed to the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, the 
number with all its ancient traditions and associations being 
abolished. The new system brought many changes and 
alterations in uniform, amongst them being the adoption of the 
Bear and the Ragged Staff for the collar badge. In spite of 
the fact that this was the county emblem the change was an 
unfortunate one; it was happily rectified in December 1894, 
when the historic badge of the Antelope was restored. The 
constitution of the Territorial Regiment was completed by the 
addition of the Ist and 2nd Warwickshire Militia, which had 
been associated with the line battalions since 1878, and now 
became the 8rd and 4th battalions of the Royal Warwickshire 
regiment.* To the early history of the militia battalions we 
may here properly turn. 


In its modern form the Militia dates from the Seven Years’ 
War in 1757, when an Act was passed for the constitution of a 
territorial militia in each county. The scheme was taken up 
warmly in Warwickshire, and the Earl of Hertford (as Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county) was able, on June 12, 1759, to send 
in a complete list of all officers and men by companies, each 
company having a local connexion. The regiment then mus- 
tered 686, being only twenty-four short of its full complement. 
The first colonel was the Earl of Denbigh, and the Hon. George 
Shirley was the first lieutenant-colonel.t Then and for long 
afterwards the colonel of a militia regiment was in actual com- 
mand, the lieutenant-colonel only acting in his absence. The 
Warwickshire Militia was at once embodied and marched to 
Salisbury. In October 1759 it was sent to Hilsea, and till July 
1761 was stationed at various places in Hampshire, being 

* Between 1898 and 1907, when there were four line battalions, the 


militia battalions were numbered Sth and 6th. 
¢t State Papers, Domestic, Military 30. 
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employed amongst other duties in guarding French prisoners. 
In the summer of 1761 it went into camp at Brentwood. In 
1762 it was stationed at Coventry, Leicester and Worcester, 
and at the end of the year was disembodied. 

During the American War the militia was again embodied in 
1778. Viscount Beauchamp (son of the Earl of Hertford) was 
then colonel, and Lieut.-Colonel Skipwith was second in com- 
mand. At the first inspection at Warwick it was reported to 
be a remarkably good body of men, silent and steady under 
arms. The arms, accoutrements, and Colours were mostly bad, 
dating from 1767. In August new arms and Colours were 
received. Each year the regiment went into camp during the 
summer; in 1779 and 1782 at Cox Heath, in 1780 at Tiptree, 
and in 1781 at Warley. The winters were spent in billets, 
generally in the Eastern Counties, but in 1781-82 in Warwick- 
shire. In 1781, when the regiment had three volunteer * com- 
panies (thirteen in all) it was described as fit for service as a 
regiment of militia, though the men when off duty were too 
much given to ramble about the country. Next year, when it 
mustered 712 in ten companies, it is spoken of as a very fine 
corps. It was disembodied at the Peace in 1788. 

The militia was called up for the third time in 1798, when 
with one short break it served for over twenty years. Viscount 
Beauchamp, who shortly afterwards became Earl of Yarmouth, 
and in 1794 succeeded his father as Marquis of Hertford, was 
still colonel. Charles Porter Packwood was lieutenant-colonel. 
The regiment was first sent to Liverpool, moving in 1794 to 
Sussex and in 1795 to the Eastern Counties. In May 1797 it 
was brought hastily to Gravesend, no doubt on the occasion 
of the Mutiny at the Nore, for on June 12 Lord Hertford was 
complimented on “the alacrity and zeal of officers and men 
on the late extraordinary service which the icular situation 
of affairs made necessary.” ft During the Irish rebellion in the 
following year the Warwickshire Militia were sent to Dublin, 
where they were stationed from August 1798 to July 1799, 
Lord Hertford being for the most part of the time in command. 
When they returned to England they went again to the Eastern 
Counties. As before, the militia usually went into camp each 
summer. 

The militia was disembodied on the Peace of Amiens in 1802, 
but was again called up when the war was renewed next year. 
Lord Hertford, who had been colonel since 1765, then retired, 
and was succeeded by Lord Brooke. Packwood also retired 
a few months later. He was succeeded first by Edward Carver, 

* Under the Militia Act of 1778 volunteers might be accepted to serve 
with the militia. 

t They may have been employed as marines. 
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and then in 1804 by Samuel Steward. An additional force 
had at this time been raised, which was known as the “ ag 
plementary Militia.”” On July 18, 1808, the Earl of Warwick, 
as Lord-Lieutenant, was informed that the supplementary 
militia of his county was to be made into a new battalion. 
The two battalions then became the Ist and 2nd Warwickshire. 

The Ist Warwickshire Militia was first stationed in Kent, then 
from August 1805 to June 1808 successively at Hull and Sunder- 
land. From 1808 to 1811 it was in Kent and Sussex. When it 
was inspected at Ashford in 1809, Lieut.-Colonel Steward was 
described as an active, intelligent, excellent officer: the men 
were well drilled, and in appearance and make calculated for 
active service. In August 1811 the battalion had orders 
to march to Portsmouth, where it embarked for Cork. It 
remained in Ireland till July 1818, when it removed to Bristol, 
where it was stationed till the disembodiment in the followin 
summer. At Bristol it was commanded by Lieut.-Colone 
Dickenson. 

The 2nd Warwickshire Militia was formed at Warwick under 
Colonel Grey Skipwith, and on September 1, 1803, mustered 
404 rank and file. In the following month it proceeded to 
Hull, where it was stationed till the autumn of 1805, when it 
was disbanded, the men being incorporated with the original 
battalion. 

During the latter part of the Peninsular War the militia, in 
addition to providing for Home Defence, served a_ useful 
Yoel ae in furnishing men to the line. It was again called up 
or a short time during the year of Waterloo. There then 
followed a long period of stagnation, till an Act for the reorgan- 
isation of the militia was passed in 1852. The Warwickshire 
Militia at that time had the Earl of Warwick for its colonel 
and J. M. Boultbee was lieutenant-colonel. As under the Act 
there were to be again two regiments of Warwickshire Militia, 
the existing force supplied a draft of 800 men under Major 
Sir T. Grey Skipwith to form the nucleus of the new regiment. 
Skipwith became the first lieutenant-colonel, and during the 
training at Leamington in April 1854, Colours were presented 
by Lady Skipwith. 

As @ consequence of the Crimean War the militia was once 
more embodied in December 1854. The 1st Warwickshire 
served first at Warwick, and afterwards at Plymouth till it 
was disembodied in June 1856. The 2nd Warwickshire was 
embodied at Leamington, and in June 1855 proceeded to Alder- 
shot, going in December to Dublin, where it was stationed till 
its return to Leamington to be disembodied. Owing to the 
Indian Mutiny the 2nd Warwickshire was again embodied in 
October 1857. It was stationed at Aldershot from November 
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1857 to October 1858, at Plymouth till September 1859, and 
then at ie 2a Monmouth, till it was disembodied at Leaming- 
ton on April 80, 1860. Since it was raised in 1858 it had given 
1178 men to the line, and at the time it was disembodied 
mustered 800 strong. F. Granville had been lieutenant- 
colonel since February 1858, and held the command till 1878. 

The old precedence in the militia of the Ist Warwickshire 
was 86th, and of the 2nd Warwickshire 58rd. The Ist Warwick- 
shire had for badge the Bear with the Ragged Staff, and wore 
yellow facings. The 2nd Warwickshire used the Antelope as 
its collar badge, and the Lion’s head, crowned and surrounded 
with a heart-shaped ribbon and forget-me-nots with the 
motto : ‘‘ Souveigne Vous de Moy,” for cap badge; its facings 
were white. Both battalions of course changed to blue facings 
when the territorial regiment was formed, and adopted the 
same badges as the line battalions. The headquarters of the 
2nd Warwickshire had been moved in 1877 from Leamington 
to Warwick to form part of the brigade depédt. Of the subse- 
quent history of the militia battalions there will be something 
to be said later on.* 

Volunteer companies were formed commonly during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. At Birmingham in 1782 there 
was a Volunteer Association of infantry, which wore a genteel 
blue uniform decorated with epaulettes of gold; since the men 
purchased their own uniforms at a cost of £17 apiece, it was 
aiarget a rather select body. This Association had only a 

rief existence, but under the Volunteer Act of 1794 the Birm- 
ingham Loyal Association was formed, which served as volun- 
teers from 1797 to 1802. When the war was renewed in 1803, 
three battalions of Birmingham volunteers were raised, and 
there were other corps in the remainder of the county. In 
1809 the volunteers were disbanded and their place taken by 
the local militia, of which in Warwickshire there were five 
battalions, formed from the old volunteers; the local 
militia lasted till 1814.f 

When the volunteers were revived in 1859 the 1st Warwick- 
shire Rifle Volunteers were raised at Birmingham. Their 
original uniform was grey and green, which was shortly changed 
to dark green with scarlet facings. This battalion had the 
unusual advantage of having for its commanding officer from 
1871 to 1881 Major-General John Hinde, C.B. General Hinde 


* The early history of the Warwickshire Militia comes from W. O., 
4/757-90; W. O., 5/108-9; W. O., 17/987-8; and W. O., 27/40, 43, 46, 48, 
50 and 95. See also History of the Stzth Battalion Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment, Warwick, 1903, and Antelope, xii. 346, 372. 

t The Colours of one of the regiments of Warwickshire Volunteers 
(afterwards local militia) now hang in St. Mary’s Church at Warwick. 
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was succeeded by Colonel Swynfen Jervis, an Indian Mutiny 
veteran, who held the command for many years. Later it 
was commanded by Colonel C. J. Hart, who had long served 
in the regiment and compiled its history. The Volunteer 
Corps which were formed in other parts of the county were 
amalgamated to form the 2nd Warwickshire Volunteers with 
headquarters at Coventry. Their uniform was scarlet with 
blue facings. In 1881 the two ‘battalions were attached to 
the Royal Warwickshire, and from 1888 were known as the 
Ist and 2nd Volunteer Battalions of the regiment. In 1900 
to 1902 they furnished, as we shall see, two companies to serve 
with the 2nd battalion in South Africa, and thus obtained 
the right to bear ‘‘ South Africa ”’ on their Colours, a right 
retained by the 5th, 6th and 7th Territorial battalions. 
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CHAPTER XV 


ATBARA AND KHARTOUM 
1898 


WHEN the Ist Royal Warwickshire landed at Alexandria in 
January 1897, twelve years had passed since the death of 
Gordon and the virtual abandonment of the Soudan. For a 
time the British Government had been content to maintain 
the security of Egypt proper. But in the summer of 1896 
Dongola had been reconquered; the railway was gradually 
pushed forward along the valley of the Nile, and in September 
1897 an Anglo-Egyptian force, under General Hunter, re- 
entered Berber. Then the time was ripe for the destruction 
of the power of the Mahdi’s successor, the Khalifa Abdullah. 

At he beginning of 1898 the Khalifa had sent Mahmud, one 
of his principal generals, with a large force of Dervishes to 
Metemma, a place on the Nile about ninety miles above Berber. 
There was reason to suppose that Mahmud intended to attack 
Berber, and the Royal Warwickshire received orders to proceed 
up the Nile as part of a British brigade. They left Alexandria 
—856 strong of all ranks—by rail for Cairo, where they 
embarked on a steamer and barges, which brought them on 
January 18 to Wady Halfa. There two companies under 
Major Etheridge were detached to form a garrison for Korti, 
whilst the remainder were sent across the desert to the rail- 
head, which was then at Guheish, fifteen miles south of Abu 
Hamed. | 

The British brigade was formed by the Ist Royal Warwick- 
shire, 1st Lincoln, Ist Cameron Highlanders and Ist Seaforth 
Highlanders, under the command of General Gatacre. The 
Seaforths had to be brought from Malta and had not yet 
arrived. The rest of the brigade was concentrated on February 
18 at Abu Dis, where they were exercised in route marches and 
field-firing. The Royal Warwickshire had come up the Nile 
under Lieut.-Col, Longbourne, who completed his term of com- 
mand on February 24, when his place was taken temporarily 
by Lieut.-Colonel Quayle Jones. 

On February 25 the brigade had just returned to camp from 
a route march, when they received orders to proceed at once 
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to Dabeika, a little south of Berber. The railway had now 
advanced and carried them as far as Shereik, whence they had 
four marches, first over heavy sand, then over rocky ground, 
both bad going, to El Hassa. There they rested for a day, and 
on March 8 reached Dabeika. At Dabeika they stayed eight 
days whilst the rest of the army assembled. 

On March 10, Sir Herbert Kitchener, the Sirdar, arrived, and 
two days later the pied moved forward to Darmali. Another 
advance on March 15 brought them to Kenur, near the con- 
fluence of the Nile and Atbara, where the brigade was completed 
by the arrival of the Seaforths. There it was learnt that 
Mahmud had left the Nile, and was crossing the desert towards 
the Atbara, with the obvious intention of attempting to march 
round the Anglo-Egyptian army and attack Berber. 

Besides the British brigade Kitchener had with him three 
brigades of Egyptians and Soudanese, which were commanded 
by Colonels Maxwell, MacDonald and Lewis, a force of Egyptian 
cavalry under Colonel Broadwood and the Egyptian Camel 
Corps, together with artillery, both British and Egyptian. 
The total was nearly 14,000 men of all arms. 

In order to frustrate Mahmud’s intention, on March 20-21 
the Anglo-Egyptian army advanced to Ras-el-Hudi, about 
twelve miles up the Atbara. On the former of these days 
Mahmud had reached Nakhila, twenty miles further up, where 
he crossed the river and formed a zereba on the northern bank. 
The move to Ras-el-Hudi had effectually checked his plans, 
but in spite of daily reconnaissances by our cavalry he could 
not be drawn to come out. It became clear that the Dervishes 
must be attacked in their camp, and on Apri! 4 Kitchener 
ordered a further advance to Abadar. Thence on the following 
day another strong reconnaissance was made, and then on 
April 6 the army moved forward to Umdabia, within eight 
miles of the Dervish position. 

Soon after sundown on April 7 Kitchener’s army started 
from Umdabia, and after a three hours’ march reached Muttrus, 
where the troops rested till one o’clock next morning. Then 
the advance was resumed, till shortly before daybreak, when 
about a mile and a half from the Dervish zereba a fresh halt 
was made and the whole army formed into line. The Royal 
Warwickshire was on the extreme left; next to the British 
brigade came MacDonald’s Soudanese in the centre, with 
Maxwell’s on the right and Lewis’s Egyptians in support. 
The cavalry was on the left flank. In the British brigade the 
Camerons were extended in line along the whole front, the 
purpose being that they should first break down the zereba 
and then let the rest pass through to the attack. The other 
three battalions were behind in columns of companies, the 
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Lincolns on the right, the Seaforths in the centre, and the 
Royal Warwickshire on the left. To the Royal Warwickshire 
fell the special task of protecting the left flank from the Dervish 
cavalry, who were hovering at a distance of about 1000 yards; 
thus four of their six companies were in column of route in 
order that they might be able to show an immediate front to 
the left should need arise. 

At dawn the long black line of thorn bushes which formed 
the Dervish zereba on the river bank was in sight about half 
a mile away. The troops halted and the artillery opened fire. 
The bombardment lasted for an hour and a half, and then the 
infantry once more advanced. When they came within 600 
yards of the zereba volleys were fired at intervals; but the 
Dervishes made no reply until the British line was only 200 
yards away, when a pretty hot fire began, which caused most 
of the casualties amongst the Royal Warwickshire. When 
the Camerons, with General Gatacre at their head, his position 
marked by a huge Union Jack, reached the zereba there was 
some sharp fighting amongst the thorn bushes. The man who 
carried the Union Jack was shot down, but his place was taken 
by a soldier of the Warwickshires, who was one of the general’s 
orderlies and carried it through the rest of the fight. The 
zereba proved a less formidable obstacle than had been expected, 
and the Camerons would not be denied but went straight on, 
with the Lincolns and Seaforths close behind. The Royal 
Warwickshire, delayed by their duty of guarding the left flank, 
came last, but all swarmed over the zereba in quick succession. 
MacDonald’s and Maxwell’s Soudanese, in the centre and on 
the right, rivalled their British comrades in the valour of their 
attack. There was half-an-hour’s hard fighting at close 

uarters amid the trenches and huts within the enclosure. 

ut the British, breaking in at the north-eastern end, enfiladed 
the enemy with their terrible rifle fire, and the whole force, 
advancing steadily, drove the Dervishes in hopeless confusion 
to the river bed. 

Of 12,000 men whom Mahmud had under him only one-third 
escaped. The rest were slain, taken prisoners, or scattered. 
The British loss was not heavy: 24 killed and 101 wounded. 
In the Royal Warwickshire Lieut. M. Greer, a sergeant and 18 
men were wounded, of the latter four afterwards died. One 
of the officers wrote home: ‘‘ Our men behaved splendidly, 
their volley firing was as steady and well-aimed as if on 
parade.” 

After the battle the troops remained all day in the scorching 
sun, and in the cool of the evening started on a weary march 
back to Umdabia. A few days later they returned to the 
neighbourhood of Darmali, where the Royal Warwickshire 
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encamped at Es Sellem. Immediately after the battle of the 
Atbara, Colonel W. E. G. Forbes, who had arrived on the 
previous day, took over the command of the battalion. Four 
months of inaction followed, whilst preparation was being made 
for the great advance to Omdurman. It was a trying time, 
spent in indifferent native huts during the heat of a Soudanese 
summer, and all rejoiced when the inevitable period of delay 
came to an end. 

For the final phase a larger force was needed. Another 
British brigade came out, together with the 21st Lancers. 
General Gatacre received the command of the division, and 
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was succeeded in the first brigade by General Wauchope. The 
Egyptian division was also increased by a fourth brigade under 
Colonel Collinson. The two companies of the Royal Warwick- 
shire which had been at Korti rejoined on August 8, and a 
week later the Ist brigade embarked on steamers which con- 
veyed them up the Nile to Wad Hamed. There, during the 
next few days, the whole army was concentrated, and on 
August 25 the great advance began. A considerable détour 
had to be made in order to avoid the rocky heights which 
formed the river gorge at Shabluka, but in two night marches 
they reached Royan on the Nile. From Royan four marches, 
with a day’s halt at Wady el Abid, brought them soon after 
midday on September 1 to Egeiga, a village only six miles 
north of Omdurman. 
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At Egeiga the ground slopes gently up from the Nile to form 
@ wide, rolling, sandy plain, round which there curve without 
entirely enclosing it, on the south a low ridge ending in a hill 
called Gebel Surgham, and on the north the rocky heights of 
Kerreri. On the river bank, where the gunboats could give 
support, a large zereba was at once formed, and whilst it was 
making the Lancers and Egyptian cavalry were sent out to 
reconnoitre towards Omdurman. They brought back news 
that the whole Dervish army, numbering over 40,000, was 
massed outside the town and apparently preparing to advance. 
An immediate attack was expected, and the night was spent 
in anxious watchfulness. 

When at dawn the Anglo-Egyptian force stood to arms the 
2nd British brigade under General Lyttelton held the southern 
end on the river bank, then on their right came the Ist British 
brigade, with MacDonald’s, Maxwell’s and Lewis’s brigades 
in this order completing the defence, and Collinson’s in reserve. 
The Egyptian cavalry under Colonel Broadwood with the 
Camel Corps were posted on Kerreri, whilst the Lancers patrolled 
towards Surgham. The gunboats were sent up the river to 
renew the bombardment of Omdurman which had begun on 
the previous day. 

About 6°40 the huge Dervish host began to appear over the 
rising ground in front. It was in point of fact only one part 
of the whole, for the Khalifa himself with his right wing lay 
behind Surgham to watch his opportunity, whilst the left 
stretched out towards Kerreri to make a flank attack. The 
British artillery opened fire with good effect, but the Dervish 
centre came on undaunted, directing their main advance to 
the southern end of the zereba. When the enemy were within 
2000 yards the Guards first began their volleys, then the Royal 
Warwickshire followed, and the rest in turn, till the fire ran 
all along the line, and from one end to another there was a 
continuous blaze of flame. The Dervishes in front fell fast, 
but ever more and more pressed on to take their place, though 
all gradually withered away and one old sheikh alone charged 
to within 200 yards of the zereba. Still for an hour they 
continued their vain onrushes; but by eight o’clock it was 
clear that the central attack had failed. Soon after its close 
Captain Caldecott, of the Royal Warwickshire, was mortally 
wounded by a stray bullet fired from Gebel-Surgham. Thus 
ended the first ages of the battle, the brunt of which had 
been borne by the British brigades. 

Meantime Broadwood with the Egyptian cavalry and Camel 
Corps on Kerreri found himself confronted by the enemy in 
unexpected strength. For a time the position was critical ; 
but the Camel Corps regained the zereba under cover of fire 
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from a gunboat which did great execution, whilst the cavalry 
after luring the Dervishes away northwards were able in their 
turn to rejoin the main body. Though here we must pass over 
this incident lightly, it was of importance, both by preventing 
the attack on our right developing simultaneously with that 
on the left, and also for the understanding of what happened 
afterwards. 

When the first attack had been repulsed it was important 
to head off the rest of the Dervish army from the possibility 
of return to Omdurman. The Lancers were sent out on the 
Surgham ridge; the enemy were already streaming back to 
the city, and the Lancers coming suddenly on a large body, 
who were concealed in a deep nullah, charged through them 
with great courage. In the meantime the infantry, wheeling 
to the left in échelon of brigades, had begun to advance towards 
Surgham. At the same time the position of MacDonald’s 
brigade was shifted to the extreme right. These double move- 
ments produced for the time a dangerous gap between Mac- 
Donald’s and Lewis’s brigades. Before MacDonald had 
reached his right position the Khalifa’s army was seen advancing 
to the attack. Wauchope’s brigade was at once ordered to 
double back and fill the gap. By the time they could begin 
to deploy the Khalifa had been repulsed and his army was 
in full retreat. But simultaneously a new danger developed 
on the right, where the Dervishes were at last advancing from 
Kerreri. MacDonald, however, supported by Lewis and 
bd oe handled his brigade skilfully and crushed this attack 

so. 

It was now nearly noon, and the Dervish army being 
practically annihilated, the order was given to resume the 
march on Omdurman. As our army advanced the remnants 
of the Khalifa’s host were driven off into the desert, and in 
the afternoon Kitchener with his victorious troops marched 
into the city. It was near dusk before Wauchope’s brigade 
arrived, and bivouacked for the night in the great square in 
the centre of Omdurman. Besides Captain Caldecott the losses 
of the Royal Warwickshire were only Lieut. C. E. Etches and 
six men wounded. Except in the Lancers the casualties were 
everywhere light. 

Two days after the battle detachments of all regiments 
crossed the river to take part in the Memorial Service for 
Gordon amidst the ruins of Khartoum, It was not desirable 
to detain British troops in the hot Soudan longer than was 
necessary, and as soon as possible they all started on their 
homeward journey. By September 14 the Royal Warwick- 
shires were back in Alexandria. 

For their services in the Soudan campaign Lieut.-Colonels 
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Quayle Jones and W. E. G. Forbes received the C.B. Captain 
F. A. Earle received his brevet as major, and Quartermaster 
C. J. Dixon was granted the honorary rank of captain. The 
D.C.M. was awarded to Sergeant Girling, Corporal Darnley 
and Lance-Corporal Marsden. For the regiment there was 
the double battle honour, ‘* Atbara ” and ‘* Khartoum.” 


Nore.—There is a considerable literature for the Soudanese campaign. 
Amongst the most useful works are Mr. Winston Churchill’s The River 
War, and the more succinct narrative in C. Royle’s Egyptian Campaigns, 
1882-99. To these must be added the account in The Antelope, vol. iii. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 
1899-1902 


TuHE causes of the South African War go back far into the 
history of British rule at the Cape. It is sufficient here to 
remember that the essential question at issue was whether there 
should be an independent Dutch State, or whether the two races 
should live together in a union under the British Crown. The 
war decided against the first alternative, and the seal to the 
second was, as we may believe, set by the share which the 
Union of South Africa under its two Dutch leaders, Botha 
and Smuts, took in the greater conflict which came fifteen 
years afterwards. 

The greatness of the enterprise which the South African War 
involved was not in its earliest stages fully realised, and it was 
not till nearly two months after the war had begun that on 
November 18, 1899, the 2nd Royal Warwickshire was mobilised 
1100 strong. It was assigned to the 9th brigade of the 5th 
Division, commanded by Sir C. Warren, and on November 24 
embarked at Southampton under Lieut.-Colonel Quayle 
Jones, C.B. 

The Royal Warwickshire reached Cape Town on December 15, 
and at once started for the Orange River, where they went into 
camp at De Aar. This was in the black week of Colenso, when 
British fortunes were at their ebb. Reinforcements were 
urgently needed in Natal, and Warren’s division was in conse- 
quence diverted to that quarter. But the Royal Warwickshire 
having already gone up country was transferred from its in- 
tended brigade, and as a consequence spent nearly three months 
on guard at the Orange River. The need for mounted troops 
was already obvious, and soon after the arrival of the battalion 
at De Aar, a contingent of Mounted Infantry was formed from 
‘‘B” Company under the command of Captain Bennett. On 
February 11, 1900, the Royal Warwickshire was posted to the 
6th Division, but was detained for three weeks longer guarding 
the lines of communication on the Orange River. 

At last the weary period of outpost duty came to an end, and 
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on March 4 the Royal Warwickshire entrained for the fighting 
front. They reached Kimberley next day, and soon after mid- 
night started to march to Paardeberg, where they arrived on 
March 8. On March 10 three companies under Major Morrice 
were detached to form the escort of a convoy proceeding to 
army headquarters, whilst the rest marched by night for 
Bloemfontein. On March 18, Colonel Quayle Jones had the 
misfortune to have his foot crushed, and was compelled to 
hand over the command of the battalion to Major H. J. S. 
Landon. On reaching Bloemfontein, on March 17, the Royal 
Warwickshire joined the 18th brigade, commanded by Colonel 
T. E. Stephenson, then in the 6th Division; the other 
battalions were the Ist Yorkshire, the Ist Welch and the 
Ist Essex. 

After his victory at Poplar Grove, and the occupation of 
Bloemfontein, Lord Roberts had hoped for a quick renewal of 
his advance. But in addition to the need for re-equipment, 
there came the successes of the Dutch leader De Wet at Sannah’s 
Post and Redderburg, and a prolonged period of wet weather, 
followed by a serious epidemic of typhoid; all of which inter- 
posed delay. Till April 4, Stephenson’s brigade remained in 
camp at Bloemfontein. Then it moved out to Springfield, 
about eight miles east of the Free State capital, where a short 
period of outpost duty followed. On April 15 the 18th brigade 
was transferred to the 11th Division under General Pole-Carew, 
which included also the Guards Brigade. 

The Boers under De Wet werc at this time causing much 
trouble round Dewetsdorp, and General Pole-Carew was 
ordered to drive them down from the north, whilst other divi- 
sions pushed up from the south. On April 22, Pole-Carew 
located a Boer force astride the Dewetsdorp road with its centre 
at Koornspruit * and left on a hill called Leeuwkop. sad ode res 
brigade attacked at Koornspruit, the Royal Warwickshire being 
in the centre, and after two hours’ engagement, during which the 
enemy kept up a hot rifle fire, drove the Boers from their position. 
The Roy arwickshire had eight men wounded. On the three 
following days the advance continued, and on April 24 the 
Royal Warwickshire had a little skirmishing at euwkop; 
but in the end the elusive De Wet slipped away, and on April 29 
the 11th Division returned to Bloemfontein. 

All was now in readiness for the advance to Pretoria, and on 
May 1 the Royal Warwickshire, 647 strong, with the rest of the 
Division marched to Karee Siding, where the whole army was 
being concentrated. For the 11th Division, which was in the 
centre under the immediate command of Lord Roberts, the next 
month brought little but hard marching. Ever the mounted 

* Or Kromspruit. 
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troops on the wings threatened to envelop the Boer forces, 
and ever the Boers fell back from one position to another offering 
little or no resistance in the centre. The first stage in the 
advance was from Karee Siding to Kronstadt, a distance of 
over 180 miles, which the centre covered in ten days (May 8-12). 
At the Vet River alone (on May 5) was there slight opposition, 
and even there the greatest obstacle to the crossing was the 
difficulty of the drift. 

The rapidity of the advance naturally entailed a brief delay 
at Kronstadt, where the Ist Volunteer Company*—118 strong— 
under Captain Fleming, joined the battalion. The second stage 
in the advance was like the first. The Boers fell back under the 
unceasing pressure on their flanks, and on May 27 the 11th 
Division crossed the Vaal without opposition and halted at 
Vereeniging, having marched eighty-five miles in six days 
(May 22-27). 

At Doorn Kop and Kliprivers Berg the Boers at last made a 
stand. But on May 29 General Ian Hamilton on the left drove 
them from their positions after sharp fighting. The operations 
in the centre were as fruitful, but almost bloodless. Such 
fighting as there was fell to the Mounted Infantry, and after a 
brief skirmish at Elandfontein the 11th Division reached Ger- 
miston. This successful day had brought the army to the out- 
skirts of Johannesburg. Next morning the town offered to 
capitulate, and on May 81 Lord Roberts, at the head of the 7th 
and 11th Divisions, marched in. 

For two days the 11th Division halted at Orange Grove, 
seven miles north of Johannesburg. Thence on June 8 began 
the final advance to Pretoria; the cavalry on the wings were as 
usual engaged in turning the enemy’s positions, whilst the 
infantry marched without fighting thirteen miles to Leeuwkop. 
Next morning at half-past six the 11th Division, with the 18th 
brigade leading, started on its last course for Pretoria. About 
noon, when they had crossed Six Mile Spruit, heavy firing from 
the Pretoria forts was heard on the left. The division was 
concentrated behind the Zwart Kop, along the crest of which 
they presently deployed in extended order. Thus they ad- 
vanced about 1000 yards, where they halted under heavy 
rifle and shell fire, which continued till dusk. The Royal 
Warwickshire had one man killed and twelve wounded, 
their losses being the heaviest in the Division. That night 
they bivouacked on Zwart Kop, and next morning Pretoria 
surrendered. 

The importance of the advance from Bloemfontein to Pretoria 
is not to be measured by the fighting that had fallen to the lot 


* They had already served for two months in Cape Colony, having 
embarked from England on February 11, 1900. 
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of the infantry. The good discipline and marching powers 
shown by the Royal Warwickshire earned the special praise of 
General Pole-Carew. 

The fall of Pretoria brought the first and decisive stage of the 
war to a successful close. The Boers then took up a position 
to the east wards on either side of Pienaar’s Poort and extending 
south to Diamond Hill. On June 7 Lord Roberts moved out 
from Pretoria with the llth Division. The central Boer 
pee at Pienaar’s Poort was too strong for a direct attack, 

ut during the next few days General Ian Hamilton made some 
progress on the right flank, though General French on the left 
was checked. In the centre the fighting was meantime con- 
fined to long-range artillery fire. On June 11 Pole-Carew’s 
Division was held in readiness to support the impending attack 
by Ian Hamilton on Diamond Hill, the 18th brigade being in 
position on the left at Mark’s Farm. Little progress was made 
that day, but on the afternoon of June 12 lan Hamilton, sup- 
rted by the Guards Brigade, drove the Boers from Diamond 
ll, It was the key of the position, and at night the Boers 
silently withdrew. Though the centre had never been closely 
engaged, there had been hard and continuous fighting on the 
flanks and the issue had been long in doubt. However, the 
final victory had accomplished its purpose, which was to force 
the enemy eastwards, and on June 18 the 18th brigade marched 
back to Pretoria. 

The next task for the British in the Eastern Transvaal was to 
drive the Boers from the railway which led through Komati 
Poort to Delagoa Bay. It was, however, some time before 
operations could be resumed in that quarter. On June 21 the 
18th brigade moved out again to Mark’s Farm, and three days 
later the Royal Warwickshire and Ist Yorkshire were sent to 
Edendale, where they remained on outpost duty for over a 
month. In the middle of July the Boers made an attempt to 
break through the British line. At Edendale an attack on 
July 16 was easily repulsed, and in spite of some temporary suc- 
cess in other quarters the whole Boer enterprise proved a 
failure. 

The time was now ripe for a general advance. On July 28 
the 18th brigade was pushed forward to Eland’s River Station. 
As before, most of the work fell to the mounted troops on the 
flanks; and though there was little actual fighting, the main 
Boer army was in the course of a few days pushed back nearly 
eighty miles farther to the east. After this the brigade was 
employed in guarding the lines of communication on the railway, 
gradually extending from Bronkhorstspruit to Middelburg, at 
which last place the whole Division concentrated on August 21. 
The army of Natal, under Sir Redvers Buller, had now joined 
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forces with General French. As part of their combined opera- 
tions on August 24, the 11th Division marched from Wonder- 
fontein to Belfast. The Boers held the hills beyond the town, 
and the Royal Warwickshire was hurried forward to suprO 
the Mounted Infantry. They had to ascend a long crest, called 
Monument Hill, in the teeth of a bitter wind under heavy fire. 
The position was too extended to be turned, but the enemy fell 
back, keeping up a heavy fire till dusk. Then the battalion 
bivouacked for a freezing night on the hill. For three days the 
brigade held an entrenched position outside Belfast under 
constant shell and rifle fire, whilst French on the left and Buller 
on the right gradually worked forward. On August 27 Buller 
stormed the key of the Boer position at Bergendal, and on the 
following day the 11th Division marched without opposition 
to Swartz Koppje. Whilst holding their post on Monument Hill 
the Royal Warwickshire had a good many casualties; two men 
were killed and thirteen wounded. 

The fighting round Belfast was the last regular engagement in 
which the Royal Warwickshires were concerned. During the 
months to come they were employed in guarding convoys and 
outposts. On September 11 one wing was stationed at Waterval 
Onder and the other at Waterval Boven, about twenty miles 
beyond Belfast. Afterwards, detachments were sent forward 
to garrison Noitgedacht, Godwan’s River Station, and Elands 
Hoek. There is nothing to record during the next two months, 
except for the successful repulse of Boer attacks at Noitgedacht 
on October 16 and at Eland’s Hoek on December 10. The 1st 
Volunteer Company, which had completed its term of service, 
left for home on October 7. 

At the beginning of January 1901 the 2nd Royal Warwickshire 
was sent forward to occupy posts between Kaapmuiden and 
Komati Poort. Here, and especially at Komati Poort, they 
were in the low country, which during the hot season was very 
unhealthy. The men fell sick fast, and three months later the 
whole battalion could only find thirty-one men fit for duty. 
Their retention on active service was clearly impossible, and 
orders were issued for them to embark for St. Helena. Colonel 
Quayle Jones had rejoined on February 9, and under his com- 
mand the battalion left Komati Poort on April 28, and on May 6 
reached Durban. Their destination had then been changed to 
Bermuda, but it was not till June 28 that the headquarters 
sailed from Durban, and four companies did not leave Cape 
Town till August 16. 

The Mounted Infantry, which had been detached from the 
battalion since January 1900, remained in South Africa. They 
had served under Colonel Adye when he was engaged with the 
Cape rebels under Liebenberg at Houwater on March 6, 1900, 
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and later formed part of the 4th Mounted Infantry commanded 
by Colonel Henry. Captain H. M. A. Hankey, serving with the 
Mounted Infantry, was killed whilst leading his men to the charge 
at Paardeberg. Both the 8rd and 4th battalions of the Royal 
Warwickshire sent companies of Mounted Infantry to serve in 
South Africa. Lieutenant J. H. D. Costeker of the 8rd received 
the D.S.O. for his service in the capture of Commandant Kolde 
on November 11, 1901; other officers of the same battalion 
were Lieut. C. B. Benson, who won the D.S.O., and Captain 
A. Y. Spearman, who got his brevet as major; whilst Corporal 
W. Scattergood received the D.C.M. Officers of the Ist bat- 
talion who served in South Africa were Major Dyas, who spent 
his leave on active service with the 2nd battalion; Captains 
A. S. Toogood and G. N. B. Forster with the Mounted Infantry ; 
and Lieut. Mourilyan, who was attached to the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, and was killed at Pieter’s Hill on February 27, 1900. 

Both the militia battalions served in South Africa. The 
6th Royal Warwickshire, under Lieut-Colonel H. L. B. McCal- 
mont, were the first militia unit to land at Cape Town, on 
January 29,1900. They were at first employed for four months 
in guarding prisoners at Simons Town, and then after a short 
stay at Hopetown moved to Bloemfontein. In April 1901 they 
formed the garrison at Sannah’s Post, but in the following month 
went home, reaching Southampton on May 81. Whilst in 
South Africa the battalion furnished a company of Mounted 
Infantry, which saw some fighting in a column under Major 
Massey in March 1901. The 5th Royal Warwickshire, under 
Lieut.-Colonel B. C. McCalmont, was embodied for service at 
home from January to October 1900. It was again embodied in 
December 1901 for service in South Africa, where it took part in 
the defence of Ookiep in April 1902, when the Boers under 
General Smuts kept up a siege for thirty days. For four nights 
in succession, on April 9-12, the enemy made determined efforts 
to rush the defences, but were repulsed on every occasion. The 
garrison made a successful sortie on April 22, but were not 
relieved till May 4. This battalion came home in September 
1902. 

The service of the Ist Volunteer Company has already been 
noted. The 2nd Volunteer Company landed at East London 
on April 7,.1901, when the 2nd Royal Warwickshire was about 
to leave Komati Poort. They were in consequence attached to 
@ composite Volunteer Battalion, which was employed in 
guarding blockhouses on the railway in Natal till July, and after- 
wards in Van Reenen’s Pass. In the spring of 1902 they com- 
pleted their service and went home, reaching Warwick on May 27. 

For their services in South Africa Lieut.-Colonels H. L. B. 
McCalmont and B. C. McCalmont received the C.B., and Majors 
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L. E. Morrice, G. D. Armstrong and R. D. Whigham (on the staff) 
received the D.S.O. Major i J.S. Landon received his brevet 
as lieutenant-colonel. The D.C.M. was awarded to Sergeant- 
Major T. Harwood, Colour-Sergeant A. Baker, Sergeant N. F. 
Tobin, Corporal S. Bromhill, Lance-Corporals D. Collins and C. 
Underwood, and Private J. Harper. The Regiment received 
an addition to its battle honours, “ South Africa 1900-1902.” 


Nore.—See the Official History of the War in South Africa, and The 
Times History of the War in South Africa; also the accounts in The 
ee vol. iii., C. J. Hart’s History of the First Warwickshire Volunteers 
and Records : Sixth Royal Warwickshira, 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE EVE OF THE GREAT WAR 
1900-1914 


Apart from some fighting on the Indian frontier the years 
that followed the South African War were uneventful. In 
the light of subsequent events they were, however, important, 
since they witnessed changes and developments in organisa- 
tion which did much to equip the Army for the crisis that 
was to come. But first we must begin with a chronicle of 
the line battalions. 

In the closing years of the nineteenth century the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment had been increased by the formation 
of two additional battalions, which were numbered the 8rd 
and 4th, the Militia battalions becoming the 5th and 6th. 
The 8rd Royal Warwickshire was formed at Chatham on 
March 81, 1898, under Lieut.-Colonel A. W. F. Jackson, and 
on July 1 embarked for Malta, where the Colours were pre- 
sented on December 20, 1899, by the Governor, Sir F. W. 
Grenfell. During the two following years the battalion 
furnished several sections of Mounted Infantry for service 
in South Africa.* Lieut.-Colonel P. R. Mockler succeeded to 
the command on April 6, 1902, and in the autumn took the 
battalion to Bermuda, where it arrived on November 14. 
On March 29, 1904, came a move to Gibraltar. Both at 
Bermuda and Gibraltar the battalion had a fine record for 
shooting. On June 18, 1905, it proceeded to South Africa, 
landing at Durban on July 5 and at once going up to Stander- 
ton. During the troubles in Natal in 1906 (when it was com- 
manded by Lieut.-Colonel G. D. Armstrong, D.S.O.) it was 
held in readiness to act as a flying column. On September 18, 
1906, an order appeared for the reduction of the two additional 
battalions. On October 6 the 8rd moved accordingly to 
Pietermaritzburg, and after sending a draft to the first batta- 
lion in India, sailed for home from Durban on January 19, 
1907. It reached Southampton on February 16, and was 
finally disbanded on April 28, when the remainder of the men 


* See p. 121, above. 
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were transferred to the 2nd battalion. The Colours were laid 
up at St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, on April 10. 

The 4th battalion was formed under Lieut.-Colonel H. E. 
Irwin at Colchester on January 81, 1900, the nucleus being 
supplied from the 2nd and 8rd battalions. Like the other 
new battalion it furnished Mounted Infantry for South Africa. 
On November 11, 1901, it left Colchester for Dublin, where 
the Colours were presented on September 28, 1902, by the 
Duke of Connaught. The battalion spent the whole of its 
remaining time in Ireland, first at Dublin and afterwards at 
the Curragh. Lieut.-Colonel K. E. Lean succeeded to the 
command in April 1904. Like the older battalions it earned 
a high reputation for the excellence of its shooting, and in 
1905 won the ‘‘ Curragh Cup ”’ at the All Ireland Rifle Meeting. 
On the order for reduction it left the Curragh on November 15, 
1906. The Colours were laid up at St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, 
on December 17, and on February 9, 1907, the battalion was 
formally disbanded. 

We may now turn to the more interesting history of the 
Ist Battalion, which, a month after its arrival at Alexandria 
from Khartoum in September 1898, embarked for India. On 
landing at Bombay the left wing proceeded to Bellary and the 
right wing with the headquarters to Fort St. George, Madras. 
The first years of the battalion’s service in India were un- 
eventful. From Bellary and Madras it moved to Belgaum 
in February 1901, to Quetta in March 1904, and to Peshawar 
in January 1908. During 1900 several officers from the 
battalion went on service to South Africa.* In 1908 a section 
under Lieut. G. D. Martin formed part of a company of Mounted 
Infantry for service in Somaliland, where it took part in the 
action at Jidballi. In August 1902 four companies under 
Colonel H. J. S. Landon (who had succeeded to the command 
in February) went to Mysore as part of the Viceroy’s escort on 
the occasion of the installation of the Maharajah; it was the 
first time that British troops had been in Mysore since 1850. 

The battalion in India maintained its old reputation for 
the excellence of its rifle-shooting. It won the Challenge 
Shield for musketry at Madras in 1900, and was very successful 
each year at the meetings of the South Indian Rifle Associa- 
tion. In 1905 and 1906 it won the Queen Victoria’s Cup for 
two years in succession, and won it again (for the fourth time) 
in 1911. General Smith-Dorrien, when presenting the Cup for 
1906, described the battalion as at work or at play second to 
none, and a credit to the Division in behaviour and preparedness 
for war. 

The first year in Peshawar was eventful. The commanding 

* See p. 121, above. 
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officer was then Lieut.-Colonel F. G. F. Browne, who had 
succeeded in February 1906. For some time the Zakka Khels 
had been raiding over the border, and in February 1908 an 
expedition was a Serie under the command of Major-General 
Sir James Willcocks, the Royal Warwickshire being the British 
battalion of the 1st Brigade. On February 12 the force con- 
centrated at Peshawar, and marched next morning to Jamrud, 
and on the following day up the Khyber Pass to Ali Masjid. 
On February 15 the Bazar ‘valley was entered, the regiment 
forming the rearguard. The Ist Brigade halted that night 
at Chora, where one company of the Royal Warwickshire was 
detailed to garrison the Fort. On the evening of the 18th 
the Brigade advanced five miles to Walai. On the 19th a 
demonstration was made against the hill at China, which was 
found to be unoccupied; though the enemy attempted some 
sniping during the retirement, there were no casualties. On 
February 21 an attack was made on the village of Halwai 
(five miles south-west of China), where the Zakka Khels had 
sangars on the hill. The 2nd Brigade occupied China Hill 
and threatened the right flank, whilst the Ist Brigade, with 
the Royal Warwickshire on the left, made a frontal attack on 
Halwai. They were met with a smart fire, but rushed the 
village and scaled the hill behind, without any casualties. 
After the village had been destroyed the force withdrew. Two 
days later China village was similarly destroyed, All the time 
they were out the battalion was constantly employed on 
convoys and escorts, having only one day in camp. On 
February 29 the return march began and the Division de- 
mobilised at Peshawar on March 2. The Royal Warwickshire 
had only one man wounded, by a sniper on February 22. 

A more serious affair was the work of the Mohmand Field 
Force in April, when, however, only four companies of the 
Royal Warwickshire were employed. One company, formed 
of the Battalion Scouts, under Brevet-Major Spearman, was 
at Matta from April 8 to 16 to check the Mohmand raiders. 
On April 17 they went out again to Shabkadr, and on the 
next day advanced to Garhi Sadar, where they dug them- 
selves in. In the afternoon of April 19 they were ordered to 
fall back to Matta, and whilst retiring in the dark were attacked 
and had one man killed and one wounded. From the 2lst 
to the 28rd the post at Garhi Sadar was again reoccupied ; 
Lieut. Martin was greatly commended for his defence against 
an attack on the second night. On April 20 three more com- 
panies under Colonel Browne marched out to Shabkadr Fort, 
where two companies remained on picquet duty till the 29th. 
The third company (A), under Major Westmorland, reinforced 
the scouts at Matta. On April 24 the force moved out from 
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Matta; Major Westmorland was given for his objective a 
green hill rising 800 feet sheer from the plain. When within 
1000 yards he made a rush for the dead ground at the foot of 
the hill under heavy fire, and established a post there whilst 
the rocks were reconnoitred. The enemy had made off, and 
by nine o’clock the hill was occupied. The hill had to be held 
for some while to cover the general retirement, and the fire 
became very hot. When the Roval Warwickshire in their 
turn retired, Lieuts. Martin and Waterworth withdrew their 
men skilfully. But the last party had hardly reached the 
plain when the Mohmands attacked from a nullah on the left. 
At the same time a hot cross-fire was opened from the hills, 
and for a while the position was critical. All, however, showed 
coolness and steady courage, and Matta was regained soon 
after midday. Lieut. Martin and 2nd Lieut. Hume-Spry, 
who had shown great gallantry, were both hit whilst stopping 
to help wounded comrades; the former died next day and 
Hume-Spry a few weeks later. Of the rank and file twelve 
were wounded, one, Private Stone, mortally. The whole force 
returned to Peshawar on April 29. General Willcocks de- 
scribed the way in which the regiment had taken the hill at 
Matta as most gallant. The enemy admitted having sus- 
tained unusually severe casualties. Major Westmorland and 
Lieut. Waterworth were awarded the D.S.O., whilst Sergeant 
J. Milledge, Lance-Corporal W. Moore, and Privates H. Lloyd 
and A. Stone received the D.C.M. The India General Service 
Medal, with clasp ‘‘ 1908,” was granted to those who took 
part in the Bazar Valley and Mohmand expeditions. 

In the subsequent years there is little to record. Lieut.- 
Colonel H. R. Vaughan became commanding officer in 1910. 
The battalion remained at Peshawar till October 1911, with 
summer quarters at Cherat. Then one wing was stationed at 
Bombay with the other at Deolali, till they sailed for home on 
December 11, 1912. In England the battalion was posted to 
the 10th Brigade under General Haldane, and stationed at 
Shorncliffe till the outbreak of the war. Lieut.-Colonel J. F. 
Elkington became commanding officer in February 1914. 

For the 2nd battalion the years that followed the South 
African War were uneventful, At Bermuda they were em- 
ployed in guarding Boer prisoners. They remained there 
till November 1902, when they returned home. They were 
stationed first at Plymouth, then at Portland, 1904-6, Bordon 
Camp, 1906-8, and Lichfield, 1908-11. Afterwards they were 
for a short time successively at Shorncliffe and Portland, 
and op December 22, 1912, sailed for Malta, where they 
remained till 1914. The commanding officers during this 
time were H. W. Helyar, 1901-5, J. R. Dyas, 1905-9, G. D. 


Masor-GENERAL H. B. Ferupen, C.B. 


Colonel of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment since 1904. 
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Armstrong, D.S.O., 1909, C. C. East, 1910-14, and W. L. 
Loring, 1914. 

General F. W. T. Burroughs died in 1904 and was succeeded 
as Colonel of the Royal Warwickshire by Major-General H. B. 
Feilden, C.B. General Feilden served with the 88th Foot in 
the Crimea, where he was severely wounded 
in the assault on the Redan on June 18, 
1855. He was one of the first captains of 
the 2nd battalion in 1857, and its com- 
manding officer from 1877 to 1882. He 
is the present colonel of the regiment. 

The experience of the South African War 
had shown the need for the better organisa- 
tion of the Home Army which led to the 
Military Service Act of 1907. Under that 
Act in the following year the old historic 
name of the Militia disappeared. The 
Militia Battalions, now again numbered 8rd ‘3 
and 4th, were henceforth known as the /{j/#iy/ Weg 
Special Reserve battalions, with the duty 
of supplying drafts to the line battalions 
in time of need. The Volunteer system 
also came to an end and its place was 
taken by the Territorial Force. From the 
strong Ist Warwickshire Volunteers were 
formed two new battalions which were 
numbered the Sth and 6th (Territorial). 
The 2nd Volunteers supplied the 7th 
(Territorial) Battalion, whilst the organisa- 
tion was completed by the raising of an 
entirely new territorial battalion, which 
became the 8th Royal Warwickshire. A 
change of a different character was the 
organisation, a few years later, of battalions 
in four double-companies, which were dis- 
tinguished as ‘* A,” 66 B,”’ 66 Cc.” and * D.’' : 

Thus the process by which, in the course _— 
of forty years, the Army had been given _— Sgznczant, 191) 

a Territorial basis was accomplished. The 

sentiment of local patriotism, which the change helped to 
foster, was to prove of the greatest value in the coming time 
of trial, when the marvellous expansion under the genius of 
Lord Kitchener, increased the Royal Warwickshire Regiment 
to a total of nearly thirty battalions.* 

The urgency of the need in August 1914 made it impossible 


* The total number of men who joined the Corps (exclusive of transfers 
from other Corps) up to November 11, 1918, was 47,560. 
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to depend solely on the Territorial organisations already in 
force. Everywhere fresh battalions were raised to form part 
of the New Armies. In Warwickshire ten such additional 
battalions were recruited. The two first, the 9th and 10th, 
were raised at Tidworth under Lieut.-Colonel C. H. Palmer 
and Colonel B. C. McCalmont, C.B. One who was present writes : 
‘*No one who was at Warwick in those breathless days will 
ever forget the sight of the unceasing stream of men passing 
Hs the streets on their way to Budbrooke, where every avail- 
able corner was turned into quarters, and when they were 
full the square itself was covered with men sleeping in the 
open.” As the men were attested and clothed they were 
marched away in drafts to the station en route for Tidworth, 
where these two battalions had their first training. The 
11th was raised at Port Slade Camp under Lieut.-Colonel H. 
Curtis, and went for training to Shoreham. The 12th and 
18th were raised in the Isle of Wight under Lieut.-Colonels 
G. D. Armstrong, D.S.O., and J. Grove; but these two batta- 
lions never left England, and eventually became reserves for 
the supply of drafts to the Service battalions abroad. At 
Birmingham three battalions were raised under the direction 
of the Lord Mayor. These were eventually numbered 14th 
(Lieut.-Colonel G. W. Jervis), 15th (Lieut.-Colonel J. L. 
Andrews), and 16th (Colonel D. F. Lewis, C.B.). They 
had at first been styled the 1st, 2nd, and 8rd Birmingham, a 
designation in which they maintained their pride. They had 
their training at Codford. In August 1915 a 17th battalion 
was raised for home service, which two years later became 
the 92nd T. R. Battalion. An 18th battalion, also for home 
service, was raised in January 1917, when it absorbed the 
81st Provisional Battalion; the 18th battalion was disbanded 
in January 1918. 

The Territorial Battalions, when embodied, went to com- 
Pee their training in Essex. Before they left for France in 

arch 1915, four additional battalions had been formed as 
the 2/5th, 2/6th, 2/7th, and 2/8th. These latter completed 
their training in 1916 on Salisbury Plain. In May 1915, 
four more Territorial battalions—the 3/5th, 8/6th, 8/7th, and 
8/8th—were formed; but on September 1, 1916, the 8/5th 
and 8/6th were united to form the 5th (Reserve) battalion, 
and the 8/7th and 8/8th to form the 7th (Reserve) battalion ; 
these Reserve battalions were to supply drafts for the first 
and second line battalions of the Territorial Force. 

The last battalion was the Ist Garrison Battalion, which 
was formed in 1915 from men unfit for more active service, 
and on August 20 was sent under Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Ponder 
to Egypt. It went straight to Khartoum, where it remained 
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till December 1916. Afterwards it served at Abbasieh, Ismailia 
and Port Tewfik till it was disbanded in June 1919. 

The 8rd and 4th battalions,* under the reorganisation of 
1907, became the special reserve of the line battalions ; conse- 
quently they had not as units any share in the war. But the 
work of the officers of these battalions, as also of the later 
reserve battalions, and of those who gave the new battalions 
their early training, is not in its way less to be remembered, 
than that of those, who with greater opportunities for dis- 
tinction commanded in the field. Similar record must be 
made of the heavy work at the Depét under Colonel F. G. F. 
Browne, who was in command of the 6th Recruiting Area. 

A movement at the end of 1914 for the training of men for 
Home Defence resulted in the formation of five battalions of 
Warwickshire Volunteers, of which the 1st, 8rd, 4th and 5th had 
their headquarters at Birmingham and the 2nd at Leamington. 
In April 1916 these battalions were accepted by the War Office 
and became the Volunteer Battalions of the Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment under Colonel D. F. Lewis as County Commandant. 

Upon the causes which led to the Great War in 1914 there 
is no need to enter here. But, apart from the obligations of 
Great Britain to France under the Entente Cordiale, when 
Germany began the war by breaking her plighted word to 
observe the neutrality of Belgium, every sentiment of dut 
and interest made intervention imperative. The war, whic 
was thus undertaken at the call of honour, was fought in 
ee of the great principles of national independence and 
iberty. 


NoreE.—It will be convenient to give here the brigades and 
divisions of the several battalions :— 


ist; in 10th Brigade and 4th Division. 

2nd; in 22nd Brigade and 7th Division. 

5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th; in 148rd Brigade and 48th Division. 
(In September 1918 the 8th was transferred to the 75th 
Brigade of the 25th Division.) 

2/5th, 2/6th, 2/7th, and 2/8th; in 182nd Brigade and 61st 
Division. 

9th; in 89th Brigade and 18th Division. 

10th; in 57th Brigade and 19th Division. 

11th; in 112th Brigade and 87th Division. 

14th and 15th; in 18th Brigade and 5th Division. 

16th: in 15th Brigade and 5th Division. 


* The 3rd was commanded by Lieut-Colonel J. F. Clyne, and the 4th 
by Lieut.-Colonel A. E. Williams. 
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BaDGE or 47TH DIVISION 
Crest of Sir W. Lambton, in command of the Division 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE GREAT WAR: FROM LE CATEAU TO YPRES 
1914 


AT the outbreak of the war the lst Royal Warwickshire 
was included in the 10th Brigade of the 4th Division under 
Brigadier-General Haldane.* The Brigade did not form part 
of the first two Army Corps, but on August 8 was sent to 
York as a precautionary measure against a possible German 
raid. However, ten days later it was again brought south, 
and on August 22 embarked at Southampton, landing at 
Boulogne early the next morning. 

The 10th Brigade reached Le Cateau on August 24. The 
battle of Mons had been fought on the previous day, and the 
British Army had already begun its great retreat; but in 
spite of disquieting reports news of what had happened was 
difficult to obtain, At two o’clock in the morning of August 25 
the Brigade marched north nearly as far as St. Python to 
assist in covering the retirement of the 8rd and 8th Divisions. 
On arrival there General Haldane sent out Lieut. Wasey of 
the Royal Warwickshire, whom he knew to be an exceptionally 
good and resourceful scout, to bring back such news as he 
could get. But the day passed with little sign of the re- 
treating British, and with growing evidence of the approach 
of the enemy. At nightfall the 10th Brigade fell back from 
St. Python; the Royal Warwickshire, taking a wrong turning 
near Caudry, nearly ran into the Germans, and eventually 
about six o’clock next morning halted to rest in a cornfield a 
little to the east of Haucourt. 

On August 26 Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, in command of 
the 2nd Army Corps, determined to turn and fight, and the 
4th Division was stopped to join in the action. The Royal 
Warwickshire had been resting but a short time, when they 
were roused by heavy firing to the north, and presently saw 
another British regiment attacked and driven from the opposite 


* The other battalions were the 2nd Seaforth Highlanders, Ist Royal 
Irish Fusiliers, and 2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 
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ridge. Spontaneously extending, they dashed forward under 
Major Christie to the rescue. The attack thus made without 
orders was not well-advised; though a few reached the hedge 
which marked the crest of the ridge, they were met by so hot 
a fire that they were forced to fall back with the loss of seven 
officers and forty men, to a position on the Haucourt—Ligny 


Canals —-~-°" 


ENvirnons oF LE CaTEAU AND Sr. QUENTIN 


road below the hill, which they held throughout the day under 
an increasing artillery bombardment. e battalion was 
now split up and out of touch with what was going on around 
it. Orders were given in the afternoon for a general retire- 
ment. At three o’clock one company was detached as an 
escort to the guns, and a few hours later another small party, 
under Colonel Elkington, fell back towards Ligny. The main 
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rt of the battalion still remained in the road, where they 
ad been joined by some details of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers 
and other regiments. 

Major Poole, who was in command on the road, being unable 
to get instructions, after consulting with other senior officers, 
determined at 10 p.m. (when the enemy had occupied Haucourt) 
to retire to Selvigny. With only the burning villages to guide 
them the party reached a place which proved to be Caullery, 
immediately north of Selvigny. Had they known it the main 
body of the Brigade was close at hand near Clary, and during 
the next two adventurous days they marched unawares in 
the wake of their comrades. Before daylight on August 27 
Major Poole left Caullery, intending to make for Busigny, 
but when several bodies of German troops were observed 
moving in that direction he turned south-west through Malin- 
court. Soon after leaving that place a squadron of Uhlans 
were seen to the left and a regiment of German infantry to 
the right ; by strange good fortune the English seemed to have 
been unnoticed. Marching through Gouy and Bony the 
Royal Warwickshire early in the afternoon lay up to rest in 
a wood near Ronssoy, whilst a big cavalry action was going on 
all round. Believing that they had been located in the wood 
by a party of Uhlans, Major Poole determined to slip away, 
and at dusk found another hiding-place in a sunken road near 
Hargicourt, where they were able to buy food in the village. 
Starting once more at midnight they marched in the early 
hours of August 28, with occasional rests, through Jeancourt 
and Bernes. Near Vraignes they fell in with the whole force 
of French cavalry under General Sordet, who asked Major 
Poole to stay a short time to assist his attack on the Germans. 
Thus a small force of footsore British soldiers gave their moral 
support to their allies. They were not, however, called on to 
fight, and resuming their march reached the Somme at Voyennes 
just in time to cross over before the bridge was blown up. At 
Nesle they met a French supply column, who took them in 
their wagons to Noyon, and so to Compiégne. There were 
few more extraordinary incidents in the great retreat, and it 
was gerne due to Major Poole’s skilful leading that his party 
came safely through the dangers that had encompassed them. 

Meanwhile Colonel Elkington, with his party, had reached 
St. Quentin. The men were exhausted and urgently in need 
of rest and food. The Mayor of the town, fearful of a bom- 
bardment, before supplying food pressed Colonel Elkington to 
sign an agreement to surrender if the enemy advanced to 
occupy the place whilst the party was still there. In view of 
the exhaustion of his men and the great loss to civilians and 
property which would result from a bombardment, Colonel 
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Elkington in an unwise moment assented. Happily what was 
feared never happened, but Colonel Elkington was for his error 
cashiered by court-martial. Determined to recover his good 
name he enlisted in the French Foreign Legion, and after 
eighteen months of heroic service, during which he was very 
seriously wounded and won the “ Médaille Militaire”? and 
‘** Croix de Guerre,”’ he was for his gallant conduct restored to 
his rank and position in the British Army and awarded the 
D.S.O. by H.M. the King. 

The party from St. Quentin, under Lieut. Cooper, together 
with another party under Captain Bannerman, reached Ham 
on August 27, and thence went on to Compiégne. The chief 
nh of the battalion, which was thus reassembled, was sent 

k to Rouen and so to Le Mans to refit, leaving only a small 
body to share in the subsequent retreat. Owing to lack of 
transport nearly all the wounded (including three company 
commanders) had been left behind near Le Cateau, and were 
in consequence taken prisoners. 

During the last week of the retreat beyond the Marne the 
10th Brigade, by hot and tiring marches, reached Brie-Comte- 
Robert. When the Ist Royal Warwickshire was reformed 
there on September 5 under the command of Major Poole, it 
received the welcome news: ‘ The British Force is about to 
assume the offensive.”” On September 6, in the advance to 
Villers-sur-Morin, the Royal Warwickshire was in the van 
of the brigade; but, though there was heavy fighting on the 
flanks, owing to the rapidity of the enemy’s retreat on this 
front, they were not engaged. Next day, with the Royal 
Irish Fusiliers, they crossed the Petit Morin and held a position 
to cover the passage of the Division; but the enemy had retired 
during the night, and save for a few stray shots at L’Epinure 
there was no further incident that day. On the five subse- 

uent days, though there were signs of the retreating enemy all 
the way, the 10th Brigade had little opportunity for action. The 
Marne was crossed at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre on September 9. 
On the oe September 12 the Brigade halted on the 
heights above Septmonts and the bridge across the Aisne at 
Venizel. All the following day they held a position there to 
cover the advance of other troops, and late at night them- 
selves crossed over and marched up to Bucy-le-Long. 

With the passage of the Aisne the war of movement came 
for a time to an end. Though the 4th Division had been too 
late for Mons, it had at Le Cateau done much to save the 
situation at a dangerous moment in the retreat, and during its 
advance of ninety miles from the Marne to the Aisne had borne 
an honourable part in the victory. It was now to have its 
first experience of trench warfare during three weeks before 
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Bucy. There was no special incident to note, save that on 
_ September 18 Lieut. O. A. Knapton was mortally wounded ; 
he was the first officer of the regiment who fell in the war. 
Finally, on October 5, when it had been decided to transfer 
the British force to another sphere, the Division was withdrawn 
and a week later the 10th Brigade detrained at St. Omer. 

On October 9 Antwerp had fallen, and the German thrust to 
the Channel ports had now begun. On the evening of the 12th 
the brigade was sent forward to Caestre, where next morning 
General Haldane received orders to attack the Germans at 
Meteren. Shortly before ten o’clock the brigade marched out, 
the Royal Warwickshire forming the advance-guard. After 
passing through Flétre it was reported that the Germans held 
the high ground before Meteren, but as our men advanced the 
enemy retired to the village. The Royal Warwickshire were 
then ordered to drive them out, and by skilful use of the ground 
made steady progress till about one o’clock, when they had 
gained the outskirts. Then they were halted whilst the 
attack developed in other quarters. This delay deprived the 
Royal Warwickshire of the credit of the actual capture of 
Meteren, which General Haldane * thought they might have 
achieved, had they been allowed to press forward. They had 
advanced with admirable keenness, and most of the casualties 
occurred whilst halted under heavy fire Amongst the killed 
was Major Christie, a very gallant officer, who had been in the 
van all day. Meteren was captured that night, and during the 
five following days the brigade advanced slowly through 
Bailleul and Erquinhem to Houplines on the eastern outskirts 
of Armentiéres. : 

With this the war of movement came again to an end, and for 
& month the Ist Royal Warwickshire was constantly in the 
trenches before Houplines under continual shelling, holding a 
position so extended that every available man had to take his 
place in the firing-line. Day after day the Diary of the battalion 
records that battles with heavy firing were raging all round, 
and particularly to the north. To the terrific struggle which 
this portended we must now turn. 

The 2nd Royal Warwickshire, under Lieut.-Colonel W. L. 
Loring, arrived in England from Malta on September 19. It 
was then assigned to the 22nd Brigade f under Brigadier-. 
General Lawford, in the 7th Division, which was commanded 
by Major-General T. Capper. On October 6 it landed at 
Zeebrugge as part of the force under Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, which was intended in the first instance to cover 

* A Brigade of the Old Army, p. 124. 


¢ The other battalions were the 2nd Queens, Ist South Staffords, and 
Ist Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
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the retreat of the Belgian Army and Naval Brigade from 
Antwerp. On October 9 they entrained for Ghent, and on the 
following morning the 2nd Royal Warwickshire were sent 
forward to support a battalion of French Marines who were 
holding a position about four miles outside the town. There 
they spent two days with the Germans close at hand and no 
chance for rest. At night on October 11, when the retreat of 
the main Belgian Army was secured, the Division began to 
fall back before the overwhelming force of the enemy. Hard 
marching brought them through Thielt and Roulers to Ypres 
on the afternoon of October 14. Thus far, though in a position 
of grave difficulty, they had experienced no actual fighting; 
but now the heroic 7th Division was destined to bear the first 
brunt of the German attack. The transfer of the main British 
force from the Aisne was still in process, and some days must 
elapse before there would be troops available to support or 
reinforce Sir H. Rawlinson. Meantime with the 7th Division 
and 8rd Cavalry Division he had to maintain a too extended 
line against forces far more numerous than his own. 

On October 16 the 7th Division moved out to the east of 
Ypres to occupy a line from Zonnebeke to Zandvoorde, the 
Royal Warwickshire being at the first named place. On the 
18th a slight advance was made to Becelaere and Kruseik, and 
General Rawlinson was ordered on the following morning to 
advance and seize Menin. The attack was commenced by the 
22nd Brigade, with the Royal Warwickshire on the right and 
the Royal Welch Fusiliers on the left. Dadizeele was passed 
without opposition, but as they approached Kezelberg they 
came under heavy shell-fire. Nevertheless the village was 
cleared and the advance continued towards Kleythoek. They 
were driving the Germans back easily and success seemed 
secure, when the order came to retire. General Lawford had 
learnt that the Germans had received large reinforcements and 
that immediate retreat was imperative. Before the with- 
drawal could be effected the Royal Welch Fusiliers came under 
heavy artillery fire. The Royal Warwickshire suffered less ; 
but “ B”’ company, which was in advance, was heavily shelled 
during the retirement. In the fighting that day Captains G. R. 
Taylour and H. G. McCormick, and Lieuts. J. E. Ratcliff and 
R. T. Stainforth were killed. 

After billeting for the night at Zonnebeke the battalion marched 
next morning to the Chateau of Herentage,* on the Menin road, 
where it would be in a position of reserve for the whole Division. 
In the afternoon the Germans attacked the rest of the 22nd 
Brigade on the ridge east of Zonnebeke, and the 2nd Royal 
Warwickshire was hastily brought up. There whilst forming a 

* Above Dumbarton Lakes. 
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defensive left flank to the brigade Colonel Loring was wounded 
by a stray bullet in the heel. Just before dark the Coldstream 
Guards (who had come from the Aisne) arrived, and at midnight 
the Royal Warwickshire were able to close to their right to 
billets at Zonnebeke. 

On October 21 the Germans made another heavy attack on 
the 22nd Brigade, and the Royal Warwickshire were thrown 
in near the cross-roads east of Zonnebeke to restore the fight. 
At the end of the day the battalion still held the ridge, but 
there were gaps in the line and the casualties had been severe. 
Captain Methuen was killed, Captain Whaley wounded, and 
Lieuts. Collins and Somerville were wounded and missing. 
All that day Colonel Loring, in spite of his wound, had ridden, 
regardless of danger, even in close proximity to the front line. 
The night was exceptionally dark, and it was with difficulty 
that at midnight the troops were mustered in the rear of the 
ridge and marched back through Zonnebeke, now deserted and 
battle-worn. Though the men had been scarcely able to keep 
awake whilst on the ridge, they had at once to dig trenches in 
the rear of the village. 

On October 22 the Germans did not advance through 
Zonnebeke, and the battalion was able to rest and improve its 
new line. On October 28 the enemy threatened to push their 
attack through Polygon Wood to the south of Zonnebeke, and a 
company of the Royal Warwickshire was consequently detached 
to assist the South Staffords. At dawn on the following day 
the three remaining companies were sent to recover lost 
trenches where the Germans had broken through our lines at 
Polygon Wood. The wood was very thick and it was difficult 
to keep direction, but after hard and close fighting the Germans 
were driven back. Then the three companies came under 
heavy machine-gun fire from a small farm-house. Neverthe- 
less the house was assaulted and captured, and after the line 
had been reformed they advanced another mile and recovered 
the lost trenches, which they held till evening. Colonel Loring, 
who in spite of his wound still remained with his regiment, 
rode that day at the head of his men, encouraging them to 
greater efforts by the example of his fearless bearing. Twice 
his charger was shot under lan: and at last he fell himself at 
the assault on the farm. He was one of three noble brothers,* 
all alike conspicuous for character and courage, who were 
killed in the first year of the war. Earlier in the day 2nd 
Lieut. Deane had been killed, and the other casualties were 
over a hundred. It was the price of a fine achievement, which, 

* The other two were Major C. B. Loring of the 37th Lancers, Indian 


Army, and Captain William Loring of the Scottish Horse, who was 
mortally wounded at Gallipoli. 
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as General Rawlinson told the regiment next day, had saved 
the situation at a critical moment. 

After one day’s rest the battalion moved out on October 26, 
under the command of Major P. J. Foster, to Zandvoorde, 
where they were joined by the first reinforcement of 190 men. 
There next day they held the trenches under heavy fire, being 
forced in the afternoon to withdraw a of their line. At 
night they were relieved and bivouacked near Klein Zillebeke, 
remaining close to that village on the following day. On 
October 29, when the battle was at its height, the Royal 
Warwickshire was ordered to counter-attack; but was held 
up by machine-gun fire and forced to dig in, two companies 
having a narrow escape from being surrounded. All next day 
they held their trenches under a heavy bombardment. When 
on the morning of October 81 many of the trenches were blown 
in and their occupants buried, the battalion on the left under the 
strain gave way. The Royal Warwickshire had in consequence 
to swing back their own left to a fresh line, which they were 
ordered to hold at all costs. A small party under Major Foster, 
with five other officers, did not receive the necessary orders, and 
remaining in their advanced position were finally surrounded and 
taken prisoners. The day’s fighting had been long and fluctuating, 
and it was only at evening that the 22nd Brigade beat off the 
enemy and re-established the line. After this the battalion, 
now numbering little over a hundred men, remained three days 
in brigade-reserve in the woods. 

All this time, for nine consecutive days and nights, officers and 
men had little more sleep than what they might snatch in the 
trenches. Day after day in the face of an appalling artillery 
fire they had held the trenches, which they had dug in haste 
during the previous night, and had never lost a trench until it 
had been actually blown in by the enemy’s shells. At one 
critical time, Lieut. and Quartermaster Hyde collected all the 
servants and cooks, the Sergeant-Drummer, the Sergeant- 
Master-Shoemaker, the Armourer-Sergeant and the Orderly- 
Room Corporal * and hurried them forward to help to restore the 
fight. General Rawlinson specially commended the battalion for 
its steadiness and good discipline on October 19, and for its 
courageous conduct on October 20, 21 and 24. 

Though the brigade was withdrawn on November 4, two days 
later it was recalled to take part in a counter-attack. With 
General Lawford leading them on foot they advanced at dawn 
on November 7 in four lines and captured the enemy’s position. 
That day the Royal Warwickshire and South Staffords formed 
a composite battalion under the command of Captain Valentine 


* Of theee four the Sergt.-Master-Shoomaker was wounded, and the 
other three were killed. 
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of the latter regiment, who was killed in the action after winning 
the Victoria Cross by the gallantry of his leading. 

For three weeks the 7th Division had withstood the repeated 
attacks of the enemy, who through their superior numbers 
could again and again hurl fresh troops into the battle to be 
met by the same worn and tired battalions. Nevertheless at 
the end Ypres was uncaptured and for the time secure. But 
of that heroic Division there was left only a bare fifth of its 
original numbers. In the 2nd Royal Warwickshire the losses 
had been particularly heavy; of the officers seven had been 
killed, six wounded and ten were prisoners of war; of the men 
there were hardly enough to make one weak company. When 
the battalion was finally withdrawn there remained with it 
but one combatant officer, 2nd Lieut. R. F. Richardson.* Of 
him a brother officer writes: ‘‘ He was very gallant, cheery 
and cool, even in the worst of the ordeal. Within two years of his 
joining, it was his great honour to bring out the remnants of 
the battalion from one of the most famous battles in the history 
of the world.” Lieut. Richardson was wounded at Bois 
Grenier ¢ on December 18, and next year was mortally wounded 
whilst leading his company in the first assault at Loos on 
September 24, 1915. 

he first battle of Ypres continued for some days after the 
withdrawal of the 7th Division; but the German attacks 
gradually died away, and with their final defeat on November 17 
the first phase of the war came to a close. From that date 
began the change to permanent trench-war conditions, with 
the first growth of all the administrative problems that neces- 
sarily arose therefrom. Still we must here carry on the narrative 
to the end of the year. 

The 1st Royal Warwickshire were relieved in their trenches 
before Houplines on November 16, and after this had regular 
intervals in billets at Pont de Nieppe or St. Yves. But as 
winter came on the state of the trenches grew steadily worse, 
and though there was little active fighting there was constant 
sniping and shelling. The most momentous days were 
December 19-20, when the 11th Brigade made an attack to 
straighten the line, whilst the 10th Brigade participated with 
frequent bursts of fire. In the Royal Warwickshire “ B” 
company, who were in the trenches on the right, had a more 
active share by assisting in the attack with fire from their 
machine-guns. 

After their withdrawal from the fighting-line the 2nd Battalion 


* Major Pigott had gone on October 17 to command the Ist Battalion, 
and Captain Swinhoe was in charge of the Brigade transport. All the 
others were killed, wounded, or prisoners. 

ft See p. 139, below. 
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had a week’s rest in billets, where their numbers were restored 
by the arrival of strong drafts from England. Major R. H. W. 
Brewis had assumed command of the battalion on November 10. 
On November 14 they went again into the trenches at Fleur- 
baix; but now they had regular periods of rest, whilst their 
numbers gradually increased, until on December 12 they 
mustered 22 officers and 989 other ranks. On December 18, 
when they were serving in the trenches, they had orders 
to capture the German position at Bois Grenier before Le 
Maisnil. Immediately the attack began the enemy opened fire 
with rifles and machine-guns. Still the battalion advanced 
with great steadiness, and some men got within a few yards of 
the an he trenches. But the casualties were so heavy that 
the attack failed in its objective, and what remained of the 
battalion was forced to return to its own lines. For the second 
time it had lost its commanding officer. Lieut.-Colonel Brewis 
and eight other officers were killed, whilst two were wounded 
and one was missing. The total casualties of other ranks were 
nearly 800. General Capper in a Divisional Order congratulated 
the battalion on their “ gallant effort, which though unsuccessful 
had been of great use and service to the general plans of the 
Allied Army.” 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE GREAT WAR: THE WAR IN THE TRENCHES 
1915-1916 


For over eighteen months after the conclusion of the first 
battle of Ypres, the main character of the operations in Northern 
France and Flanders was that of trench-warfare, unremitting 
and continuous. Its monotony was broken by the greater 
actions of Neuve Chapelle, the second battle of Ypres, Festu- 
bert and Loos. It is with these latter that our chief concern 
must be. Of the intervening periods space will not permit of 
any detailed account, and even were it otherwise the narration 
of their history would tend to be uninteresting through the 
constant repetition of like incidents. Therefore, though it is 
not to be supposed that these periods were either idle or in- 
active, a summary of their general character must suffice. 

Sir D. Haig, writing of the Trench-Warfare during the six 
months before the battle of the Somme, described the struggle 
as not intense but everywhere continuous. Constant labour 
on the repair and maintenance of trenches ; artillery and snipers 
that were practically never silent; patrols in front of the lines 
every night; heavy bombardments in one part or another of 
the line every day; mines and counter-mines, with the ever- 
pe threat of explosion and uncertainty of doubt; aircraft 

usy Observing and reconnoitring: all these were forms of 
ceaseless activity. And in winter at all events came the 
unending struggle with the weather, a task hardly less laborious 
or trying than resistance to the enemy. Parapets were con- 
stantly crumbling under the combined effects of rain or snow 
and frost, and the actual trenches were often knee-deep, or 
worse, in water or mud. Such were the conditions with which 
for instance the Ist Royal Warwickshire had to contend during 
November 1915 near Mailly, when the trenches were impassable 
in many places, and all were hard at work fighting the weather, 
but found it difficult to make headway, owing to the mud being 
so thick and to the alternating heavy snow and pouring rain, 
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under stress of which there were constant landslides, and even 
dug-outs fell in and buried their occupants; yet amidst all 
these troubles we are told that the men remained very cheery. 
A similar experience was that of the 2nd Battalion in January 
1915, when their trenches were in an appalling condition, and 
could only be held in sections, each of which was cut off from 
communication with its neighbour; yet by dint of hard work 
under heavy shelling all was made good and the men accom- 
modated in dug-outs. Similar again was the state of the 
trenches occupied by the 148rd Brigade before Fonquevillers 
in December 1915 and January 1916; these trenches were 
often waist deep in mud and the shelters wet and dangerous, 
yet in spite of the strain of almost continuous pumping and 
baling the cheerful spirit of the men was admirable, and that 
notwithstanding added troubles, as when men were buried 
through heavy bombardment by minnenwerfers or a dug-out 
blocked by the explosion of bombs, and the victims must be 
rescued under heavy fire. 

Apart, moreover, from the greater actions, there were fre- 
quent sharp local engagements, which, if almost insignificant 
in @ war On so vast a scale, would under other conditions have 
been deemed noteworthy. ‘* Their cumulative effect,’’ wrote 
Sir D. Haig, ‘‘though difficult to appraise at its true value 
now, will doubtless prove hereafter to have been considerable.” 
One form of activity which Sir D. Haig described as deserving 
special mention were the raids or ‘‘ cutting-out parties.” Of 
these he wrote: ‘* They are made at least twice or three times 
a week against the enemy’s line. They consist of a brief attack, 
with some special object, on a section of the opposing trenches, 
usually carried out at night by a small body of men. The 
character of these operations (the preparation of a road through 
our own and the enemy’s wire—the crossing of the open ground 
unseen—the penetration of the enemy’s trenches—the hand- 
to-hand fighting in the darkness and the uncertainty as to the 
strength of the opposing force) give peculiar scope to the 
gallantry, dash, and quickness of decision of the troops engaged, 
and much skill and daring are frequently displayed in these 
operations.” * 

In his Despatch of May 19, 1916, Sir D. Haig, whilst pre- 
mising that many other units had done excellent work, named 
amongst those deserving special mention, for their share in 
carrying out or repelling local attacks and raids, the Ist Royal 
Warwickshire and the 8th Royal Warwickshire. 

Before turning to the greater actions the positions held in the 
trenches by the various battalions must be recorded. The 
Ist Royal Warwickshire remained in the trenches at St. Yves 


* Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches, p. 4. 
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till the middle of March 1915, then for a short time it held a 
line at Steenbecque, nearer Ypres, and after the second battle 
of Ypres and the subsequent fighting came to a close in July 
moved south to a line at the sugar factory near Mailly-Maillet, 
a little north of Albert. There they remained till February 
1916, when after a period of training they returned to trenches 
at Monchy, near Bienvillers, somewhat further north. In May 
came another period of training, and on the eve of the battle 
of the Somme the battalion was in trenches at Auchonvillers. 
Licut.-Colonel Poole was in command from January 21 to 
August 28, 1915. He was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel G. N. B. 
Forster, during whose absence on sick leave * from November 26, 
1915, to June 14, 1916, the command was held by Lieut.-Colonel 

A. M. Bannerman. 

The 2nd Royal Warwickshire remained in the trenches before 
Le Maisnil till March 1915, then it was stationed a little further 
south near La Bassée, and in October at Cuinchy. On Decem- 
ber 5 it entrained at Lillers for Salens. It did not return to the 
trenches till February 1916, when it held a line near Morlan- 
court to the south of Albert, remaining there till June. Lieut.- 
Colonel Poole was in command for three weeks in January 1915. 
He was followed by Major H. C. Hart, and from March 19 to 
July 14 by Lieut.-Colonel V. R. Pigott. The next commanding 
officer was Lieut.-Colonel B. P. Lefroy, D.S.O., after whose 
death at Loos, the command was given to Lieut.-Colonel A. G. 
Pritchard of the Indian Cavalry. | 

The four original Territorial Battalions (the 1/5th 1/6th, 
1/7th and 1/8th) formed the 148rd Brigade in the 48th Division. 
They proceeded to France at the end of March 1915, and after 
training at Bailleul went into the trenches in that district. 
In July they were sent south to Courcelles, and after further 
training went again into the trenches near Hebuterne before 
Gommecourt. that district, with billets at Fonquevillers, 
they remained till June 1916. The 1/5th was commanded in 
France, first by Lieut.-Colonel A. S. Stewart,f and then from 
July 11, 1915, by Lieut.-Colonel G. C. Sladen of the Rifle 
Brigade. The 1/6th came out under Lieut.-Colonel E. 
Martineau, who was shortly succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel F. O. 
Wethered. The 1/7th was under Lieut.-Colonel L. N. Hanbury, 
and the 1/8th under Lieut.-Colonel E. A. Innes. 

The 10th was the first Service Battalion to reach France in 
July 1915, under Lieut.-Colonel H. R. Blyth, and was in the 
57th Brigade of the 19th Division. It served in the trenches 
near La Bassée till April 1916, and then went south for training 
at Vignacourt and St. Riquier, moving up to Albert in June. 

* As the result of a shell explosion, whilst in the trenches. 
t Of “ The Guides,”’ Indian y- 
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A gallant exploit which deserves record was that of Lieut. 
Story, who won the Military Cross during a reconnaissance on 
January 7, 1916, for endeavouring to bring back Lieut. Ward, 
though he had been wounded himself; he only desisted when 
Ward was killed and he himself had been wounded for the 
second time. Lieut.-Colonel Blyth was succeeded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Parkinson of the 8th Gloucesters on December 15, 1915. 
Lieut.-Colonel Parkinson was wounded a month later, and after 
ae was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel, R. M. Heath, 

The llth (Service) Battalion under Lieut.-Colonel C. S. 
Collison was in the 112th pone and came out at the beginning 
of August 1915. It went almost at once, to Hebuterne, and 
served in the trenches at Hennescamps (to the north of Gomme- 
court) from September 1915 till June 1916. 

The 14th and 15th (Service) Battalions were in the 18th . 
Brigade (of the 5th Division), taking the place of the 2nd. West 
Riding and 2nd Yorkshire Light Infantry. They did not land in 
France till late in November 1915. The other battalions of the 
brigade were the 2nd King’s Own Scottish Borderers and the 
Ist Royal West Kent. The 14th had their first trench service 
at Carnoy, and the 15th at Maricourt, both in the Somme 
district. Afterwards from March to June 1916 they were in 
.the neighbourhood of Arras. The 14th was commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel L. Murray, and the 15th by Lieut.-Colonel Colin 
Harding. 

The 16th (Service) Battalion, which was in the 15th Brigade 
of the 5th Division (with the Ist Norfolk, 1st Bedford, and 
Ist Cheshire) also came out late in November 1915. Its 
period of training was spent in the neighbourhood of Albert, 
and it went first into the trenches near Bray on December 22. 
At the beginning of March 1916 it was moved to Arras, and held 
trenehes outside that town at the Oilworks till the middle of 
June. The 16th was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel A. C. de 
Trafford, who was succeeded in June 1916 by Lieut.-Colonel 
R. M. Dudgeon. 

The four later Territorial Battalions—2/5th, Lieut.-Colonel 
W. L. Coates, 2/6th, Lieut.-Colonel J. J. Shannessy, 2/7th, 
Lieut.-Colonel H. J. Nutt, and 2/8th, Lieut.Colonel J. R. 
Nuttall—formed the 182nd Brigade. They left England at 
the end of May 1916 and had their training near Bethune. 
Their history will be given elsewhere. 

Down to July 1916 the Service and Territorial Battalions 
were employed exclusively in the trenches, and in the remainder 
of this chapter we shall only be concerned with the achievements 
of the Ist and 2nd Royal Warwickshire. Neither battalion had 
& prominent share in the Battle of Neuve Chapelle (March 
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10-12, 1915). On March 10 the 7th Division was in reserve, 
but the delay in bringing it up till late in the afternoon was one 
of the misfortunes which rendered the victory inconclusive. 
Neither on this nor the following day was the Division closely 
engaged, but on March 12 the 2nd Royal Warwickshire 
advanced under heavy fire to join in repelling the German 
counter-attack, and for three days afterwards held an exposed 
position in the front line at Moulin du Piétre. During this 
time 2nd Lieut. A. Owen and twenty-six men were killed, 
whilst two officers and eighty-six men were wounded. Sergt. 
F.C. Norman, Corporal W. Johnson, and Private J. Russell won 
the D.C.M. for their gallantry on March 18. The 1st Battalion 
had been under orders on March 10 to await developments at 
Neuve Chapelle, but were never called on for action. 

The second battle of Ypres began on April 22 with the great 
gas-attack by the Germans on the French and Canadians before 
Langemarck. Under stress of a second attack two days later 
the Canadians were compelled to fall back from St. Julien, but 
manfully held their ground a little further south. Meantime 
reinforcements were being hurried up, and amongst them came 
the 10th Brigade, now under the command of Major-General 
C. P. Hull. Marching from Ypres at midnight the Brigade 
delivered an attack at 4.80 on the morning of April 25 in the 
endeavour to retake St. Julien, with the 1st Royal Warwickshire 
on the left of the line. They pushed their way through the 
remnant of the Canadians to within seventy yards of the 
German trenches, but under the murderous machine-gun fire 
of the enemy, the assault was checked and the supports were 
unable to come up. After two hours they were forced to fall 
back to a line of trenches, which they consolidated and held. 
The losses of the Royal Warwickshire had been terrible. Lieut. 
Jowitt had charged at the head of his platoon right up to the 
German trenches, but every man save one was killed, their 
gallant leader falling on the very parapet. There were seven 
other officers killed, whilst nine more were wounded or missing. 
The casualties in other ranks were over 500. The need for a 
counter-attack had been imperative, but it was lamentable 
that it should have been necessary to deliver it, without efficient 
support from artillery and without a previous thorough recon- 
naissance of the enemy’s position. 

The Royal Warwickshire, in spite of their heavy losses, 
remained five days longer in their advanced position, rendering 
what help they could to renewed attacks by other units with 
supporting fire from their trenches. When at length on 
April 80 the position was well consolidated, and it was possible 
for them to relieved, it is small wonder that the battalion 
was reported to be somewhat shaken after the week’s work. 
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Sir Herbert Plumer, when thanking the brigade a little later 
for their loyal support, assured them that the part which they 
had played had in no small measure helped to save the situation 
at a critical time. 

Though they had been relieved in the front line, the Royal 
Warwickshire remained still for three days in support, and 
when the much-needed rest came it lasted only four days. 
But during those days a large draft arrived from England, 
and it was with renewed strength that on May 8 the battalion 
went up again to the trenches at Potijze Chateau. Then 
after five days came a brief rest at Vlamertinghe, and then 
once more ten continuous days (May 17-26) in the trenches at 
Wieltje. In the attack at Shell-Trap Farm on May 24 the 
Royal Warwickshire was in support about a mile and a half 
from the front trenches. It was the occasion of another gas 
attack—the day was fine, with a light east wind—though at 
this distance the effect on the men was slight. During the 
day two companies were held in readiness to advance, but the 
machine-gun fire of the enemy made it impossible. Though 
there was no close fighting the battalion had nearly a hundred 
casualties. Lance-Corporal W. Milner won the D.C.M. for the 
gallantry with which he carried a machine-gun over open 
ground and eventually got it into action. 

The second battle of Ypres may be said to have ended on 
May 18, when the British thrust at Festubert had caused the 
German attack to slacken. In bringing about that result the 
2nd Royal Warwickshire had its share. The primary objects 
of the attack at Festubert were to assist the French in their 
fighting in Artois, and if possible to capture the Aubers ridge, 
for the sake of which the battle of Neuve Chapelle had been 
fought. The fighting in this quarter began on May 9, when 
the 2nd Battalion were under heavy fire in the trenches all 
day. Of more importance was the battle on May 16, when 
the most successful incident was the work of the 22nd Brigade 
on the right. At dawn the 2nd Royal Warwickshire were 
in the trenches north of Rue du Cailloux, where they held 
the lines in support. After the attack by the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers had developed, first ‘‘ A” and ‘‘ B” Companies and 
then one platoon of “C’’ Company were sent forward to 
reinforce them, whilst two platoons of ‘‘D”’ occupied a part 
of the captured trenches. “ All these companies advanced 
with great dash and quickness and arrived at the desired 
objective.” Ultimately, when the furthest position became 
untenable through enfilade fire, they had to fall back. Mean- 
time the rest of “C” and “DD” kept in touch with the Scots 
Guards on the left at Quinque Rue. On the two following 
days the battalion held the captured trenches in support. 

L 
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Apart from its effect in other quarters the engagement had 
been an important local success. The enemy’s line had been 
pierced on a front of over three miles, and for the greater 
part of that distance the whole front line system of the German 
trenches had been captured. A few days later General Law- 
ford, when inspecting the Royal Warwickshire, congratulated 
them on their gallant conduct, and said : ‘‘ For three days and 
three nights you were under a continuous artillery fire—one 
of the most trying ordeals for a soldier—whilst waiting to 
advance. When you did advance you got the Germans on 
the run, and the next time you attack I hope you may pursue 
them still further.” Sergeants Element, Tillson and Heath, 
Private H. Jones and Bandsman W. Black were all awarded 
the Distinguished Conduct Medal for their gallantry on May 16. 
Private Jones in particular had shown the greatest courage, 
bringing in no less than 15 wounded men under heavy shell 
and rifle fire. In this fighting 2 officers were killed and 4 
wounded ; the casualties in other ranks were just over 200. 

During June the lst Royal Warwickshire served in the 
trenches at Lancashire Farm outside Ypres without special 
incident. Inthe attack before Boesinghe between July 5 and 8 
a part of the battalion was lent to the 11th Brigade. Though 
in reserve most of the time, they were heavily engaged on both 
July 6 and 8, and Captain Strevens won the M.C. in an attack 
on Pilkem. General Prowse, the brigadier, thanked them for 
the very gallant way in which they held the trenches under 
continuous bombarding and after losing many officers and 
men; he said that they had behaved splendidly and helped 
to beat off nine counter-attacks. On these days 2 officers 
and 12 men were killed and 54 wounded. This was the 
battalion’s last service that year at Ypres, and on July 22 
they went south to Mailly. In less than a year’s fighting 
20 officers and 824 men of the battalion had been killed, whilst 
the other casualties were nearly 1500. 

For the 2nd Royal Warwickshire the months of June, July 
and August were uneventful, But on September 25 came the 
battle of Loos. In the attack that day the line of the 7th 
Division was facing Cité St. Elie and the Hulluch Quarries 
five miles north of Loos. The Royal Warwickshire went over 
the top at 6.80 in the morning. In the face of a terrific fire 
they reached the first line of trenches to find that the wire was 
not cut. Private Arthur Vickers on his own initiative and 
with the utmost bravery ran forward in front of his company, 
and standing up in broad daylight under heavy fire cut two 
gaps in the wire. His gallant action contributed largely to 
the success of the assault, and was justly rewarded with the 
Victoria Cross, the first that had been won by a soldier of 
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the Royal Warwickshire.* Continuing to advance through the 
Quarries the battalion carried the second line also without 
much difficulty, but on reaching St. Elie at 9.80 were checked. 
Nevertheless they held on till dusk, when owing to the retire- 
ment of the 9th Division on their right they were compelled 
to fall back. When the battalion was mustered at midnight 
there were present no officers and only 140 men. __Lieut.-Colonel 
Lefroy and 2 of his officers had been mortally wounded, 7 
other officers were killed, 7 were wounded and 1 was a prisoner. 
Of the men 64 were killed, 171 wounded and 278 were missing. 
Lieut. H. P. Williams Freeman was attached to the battalion 
next day, and under his command the remnant remained in 
the trenches till September 29. 

Loos was the last great action in which the British in France 
were engaged before the battle of the Somme. During the 
intervening months there is no incident in the history of the 
Royal Warwickshire which calls for special record. But one 
after another eleven battalions of the regiment were sent 
south, and in June 1916 they all were in readiness to take 
part in the mighty conflict which was then about to begin. 


* Vickers also received the French Médaille Militaire. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE GREAT WAR: THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 
1916 


In June 1916 the German line, turning east near Albert, 
formed, as it were, the apex of the great salient which the 
enemy held in France and Belgium. Thus it was a fit point 
for attack, and it was in this region that the decisive blow 
was to be delivered two years later. Here, too, the German 
lines came near to Paris and threatened most closely the 
communications between that city and the north. The posi- 
tion which the Germans held was, however, one of natural 
strength, converted by art and industry into a huge fortress. 
The river Somme flows westward from Peronne through a 
marshy tract, on the north of which the ground rises in slopes, 
then well wooded, to a bare upland, over which runs the 
straight road from Albert to Bapaume. The capture of those 
slopes and that upland, studded with woods and villages, 
each of which was in turn to become a fortress, was the task 
which lay before us in the battle of the Somme. It was over 
this same upland that Henry V. and his little army, after 
crossing the river above Peronne, had marched on the way to 
Agincourt. The indomitable spirit which had carried them 
on to victory remained with their descendants five centuries 
ater. 

The British attack on July 1, 1916, extended from Gomme- 
court to Maricourt, where the French Sixth Army, which lay 
astride the Somme, was to take it up. At the north of the 
British line was the Seventh Corps, and next it on the south 
was the Eighth Corps, under General Hunter-Weston, which in- 
cluded the 48th and 4th Divisions, with the four Warwickshire 
Territorial battalions in the 148rd Brigade, and the Ist Royal 
Warwickshire in the 10th Brigade. Its line faced Serre and 
Beaumont Hamel. East from Albert, in the Fifteenth Corps, 
the 7th Division with the 2nd Royal Warwickshire lay before 
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Mametz. The enterprise in each region had its special char- 
acter, and in effect there were two independent actions, one in 
the north, which failed, and the other in the south, which 
succeeded. 

In the Eighth Corps the 48th Division was in reserve, with 
the exception of the 148rd Brigade, which was attached for 
that day to the 4th Division. In the latter division the 11th 
Brigade was to attack first, and when it had reached its objec- 
tive the other two brigades were to advance, the 10th on the 
right and the 12th on the left. In the 148rd Brigade the 5th 
and 7th Royal Warwickshire were to hold the trenches, whilst 
the other two battalions attacked towards Serre. 

All through the last week of June there was an intense 
bombardment of the German lines, whilst the Ist Royal War- 
wickshire (now again commanded by Colonel Forster) held the 
whole trenches of their division from June 19 to 26. Twice 
during that time poison gas was launched against the enemy ; 
but owing to a change of wind the gas blew back over our own 
trenches and caused some casualties to our own men. The 
Royal Engineers in charge, with undaunted courage, persevered 
in doing all they could to prevent the spread of the evil, and 
suffered severely in the attempt. In the Royal Warwickshire 
the casualties during this week were heavy—6 officers and 200 
other ranks. Consequently when the day came the battalion 
was very weak. 

On the morning of July 1 an immense mine was exploded 
in front of Beaumont Hamel at 7.20, and ten minutes later the 
11th Brigade advanced to the attack, followed by the 6th and 
8th Royal Warwickshire. No troops could have fought with 
greater resolution or courage. But the Germans had expected 
the attack in this quarter, and here they were massed in greatest 
strength. The leading battalions carried the first lines of the 
enemy, and in some places penetrated far beyond, to Pendant 
Copse, near Serrc, on the north, and almost overlapping Beau- 
mont Hamel on the south. But under the enemy’s counter- 
attacks the remnant were gradually beaten back. In spite 
of many casualties the 6th and 8th Royal Warwickshire had 
reached the German third line soon after eight o’clock and 
began to consolidate. But neither they nor those who came 
after them could advance any further. Many times they were 
bombed from their position, but again and again recovered it, 
until at last their own store of bombs was exhausted. Further 
south the 10th Brigade had moved forward at nine o’clock, 
the Royal Dublin Fusiliers and Seaforth Highlanders leading, 
with the Royal Warwickshire and Royal Irish Fusiliers in 
support. The Royal Warwickshire advanced as far as the 
Tenderloin trench, where they remained throughout the morning 
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in an exposed position. Early in the afternoon a party under 
Lieut. R. R. Waters made a gallant attempt to seize a German 
strong point, but were met with such intense machine-gun 
fire from Beaumont Hamel that they were forced to return. 
At evening it was clear that the attack in this quarter had 
failed, and the troops were recalled to their own trenches. The 
tale of their casualties is the best proof of their heroism. In 
the Ist Battalion the casualties were 61 other ranks; in the 
6th, 10 officers killed or missing and Lieut.-Colonel W. H. 
Franklin * and 10 other officers wounded, with 486 other 
ranks; in the 8th, Colonel Innes and 7 other officers killed 
and 14 wounded or missing, and of other casualties no fewer 
than 569; in the 5th and 7th, which suffered only from artillery 
fire, the casualties were comparatively slight. General Hunter- 
Weston, when congratulating the division on its indomitable 
pluck, told them that if they had found the German strength 
too great, they had done much for the success of the whole 
offensive by holding so large a force of the enemy closely 
engaged. 

If the attack in the north had been a splendid failure, that 
in the south was a triumphant success, There in the 7th Division 
the attack on Mametz was made by the 91st f and 20th Brigades 
(the latter on the left), whilst the 22nd Brigade was in reserve, 
the 2nd Royal Warwickshire holding the trenches vacated by 
the assaulting troops in rear of the 20th Brigade. On the 
right the front German line was captured with comparatively 
small loss. On the left the 2nd Gordons were checked by uncut 
wire. Then in the afternoon two companies of the 2nd Royal 
Warwickshire were sent to their assistance, and the whole line 
advancing captured Mametz, together with numerous prisoners ; 
Captain Alan Hodgkinson, who was afterwards killed, had taken 
no less than 200 with the aid of a sergeant and four men. The 
other two companies afterwards moved forward, and for four 
days longer the battalion held an advanced position, with the 
91st Brigade. Between July 1 and 5 the 2nd Royal Warwick- 
shire had 4 officers killed (2 in the assault of Mametz) and 2 
wounded, the other casualties being 8 killed and 114 wounded 
or missing. The result ofthe five days’ fighting in the southern 
district was that we had captured the whole of the enemy’s 
first defence over a front of six mites, including the villages of 
La Boiselle, Fricourt, Mametz and Montauban. In the capture 
of La Boiselle the 19th Division had a foremost part. The 
village was only won on July 4 after three days’ hard and 
continuous fighting. The 10th Royal Warwickshire -in the 

* Of the Newfoundland Regiment, who had been in command since 


February. 
¢ It had taken the place of the 21st Brigade. 
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57th Brigade were in reserve; but on July 8 they went for- 
ward in support, and during that day Lieut.-Colonel Heath 
was wounded and 2nd Lieut. E. H. Rogers killed; otherwise 
their losses were not heavy. 

In the northern region the 5th and 7th Royal Warwickshire 
remained in the front trenches till July 4, and the 1st Battalion 
was not withdrawn till three days later. Shortly afterwards 
the 4th Division was moved to Ypres, and it was over two 
months before it returned to the Somme. The only battalion 
of the Royal Warwickshire which took part in the fighting 
during the second week of July was the 11th, which held a 
line of trenches before Contalmaison and helped to repulse a 
ae counter-attack on July 10, when three officers were 

illed. 

Meantime a steady advance had prepared the way for the 
assault of the second German position on a line from Longueval 
to Ovillers. The 48th Division had now returned to the 
line and was in a position near Ovillers. The assault was 
delivered on July 14 just before dawn. That day the 7th 
Royal Warwickshire took part, and its attacking companies, 
in spite of heavy casualties, reached their objective, which 
they held for several hours till forced by are shell- 
fire to fall back. Lieut.-Colonel Knox, who had led the 
attack and shown the greatest bravery throughout, was 
wounded late in the day, and there were about 150 other 
casualties. On the afternoon of July 15 two platoons under 
Lieut. E. W. Fowler made a gallant attempt to capture a 
ridge, but under the terrific fire from the enemy all who left 
the trenches were at once cut down. On the same day the 
112th Brigade had attacked before Poziéres, which was reported 
to be thinly held with light wire. This proved incorrect, and 
the assault was held up by heavy machine-gun fire. In the 
11th Royal Warwickshire, who were in support, all the officers 
of ‘‘A’’? Company were hit, and the remnant had to take 
shelter in shell holes. The other companies were more for- 
tunately placed, but could not advance. At evening a second 
attack was made, but again failed under the intense fire of 
the enemy, though our men held on tenaciously till they 
were relieved at night. The battalion had lost 5 officers and 
270 men. 

Nevertheless the offensive as a whole was making good 
thers On July 16 the 5th Royal Warwickshire, under 

ieut.-Colonel Sladen, shared in the capture of Ovillers, taking 
a line of trenches in the rear, which isolated the garrison; 
the position thus captured was held against repeated counter- 
attacks.* Further to the right the 7th Division had been 

* Three officers and thirty-eight man were killed. 
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successful before the two Bazentins. On July 14 the 20th 
Brigade had stormed the trenches before Bazentin-le-Petit, 
and the 2nd Royal Warwickshire moving up in support had 
sent one company to assist the Royal irish in clearing the 
wood, where there was severe fighting at close quarters before 
the outskirts of the village were gained. Meantime the other 
companies had pushed on in a running fight towards Bazentin- 
le-Grand, beating off the German attacks and consolidating 
their position. At night the whole battalion was concentrated 
north-east of Bazentin-le-Petit, where in spite of constant 
shelling they promptly dug in, and held their post all through 
the next day. Their losses had been 1 officer and 41 men 
killed, with about 200 other casualties. 

As a result of the fighting on July 14-16 the enemy’s second 
line had been captured on a front of three miles, whilst our 
troops had gained a footing on the crest of the main ridge. 
Before the whole ridge could be secured, Poziéres at one end 
and Guillemont at the other must be taken. Now it was the 
turn of the 14th, 15th and 16th Royal Warwickshire to come 
into action. 

The 5th Division had taken over a position before Montauban 
on July 20, the 95th Brigade being in the trenches and the 
15th Brigade in reserve. Soon after nightfall on July 22 
“A” and “ B” companies of the 14th Royal Warwickshire 
attacked on the left, but were met with a fire of such violence 
that Colonel Murray at once formed the opinion that nothing 
could live against it. The attacking companies were imme- 
diately cut to pieces, and those few who got within distance 
were met by a regular curtain-fire of bombs. Another company 
was sent forward, and two companies of the 15th Royal War- 
wickshire were brought up in support. But it was presently 
clear that success was impossible, and al] available details had 
to be collected to reorganise the original line against counter- 
attacks. The 14th had 4 officers killed, besides 10 who were 
wounded or missing, and a total of 469 casualties in other 
ranks. One company of the 15th had also suffered severely 
through machine-gun fire from High Wood. The other two 
battalions of the brigade had fared no better, and in the morn- 
ing they were relieved by the 15th Brigade. On July 27 a 
fresh attack was made by the latter brigade on the north 
part of Longueval and west edge of Delville Wood. The 
attacking battalions were held up, and two companies of the 
16th Royal Warwickshire advanced in support. Many of 
their officers were shot down, and Company-Sergeant-Major 
Baker, finding himself in charge of two platoons, on his own 
initiative (having no orders) brought them up into the firing 
line. Eventually the north end of Longueval village was 
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secured, and as a result of hard fighting in other quarters the 
greater part of Delville Wood was cleared; the enemy shell-fire 
had been most intense and the battalion had many casualties. 

On the previous day (July 26) the 48th Division had helped 
in the important capture of Poziéres. The 148rd Brigade was 
in support; but Captain Hoskins and Lieut. Caley of the 
7th Royal Warwickshire distinguished themselves by leading a 
brilliant little attack across the open. The 10th Royal War- 
wickshire had also been holding trenches in front of Bécourt 
Wood, where on July 28 they were heavily shelled, losing their 
commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel Henderson, who was killed. 
Six days later they took part in an attack under Lieut.-Colonel 
Dakeyne, when they captured their objective, with the loss 
of three officers * killed and about 150 other casualties. 

After a short rest the 5th Division again attacked from 
Delville to High Wood on the afternoon of July 80. It was 
the first day on which the creeping barrage was used, but the 
artillery preparation proved to have been too short; the 14th 
Royal Warwickshire, who were one of the assaulting battalions, 
were badly cut up, and those who remained were forced to 
shelter in shell holes about fifty yards from the German trenches. 
Though the men had shown the utmost dash it was impossible 
to advance, and ultimately the battalion was relieved by the 
15th Royal Warwickshire, whilst the 16th were brought up 
in support. So that day all three of the Birmingham battalions 
were fighting in the same trenches. The 16th distinguished 
themselves by the gallantry with which a party under Lieuts. 
J. Dell and G. Sanders carried back the wounded under fire 
next day. 

The various battalions of the Royal Warwickshire had borne 
sO great a part in the stubborn fighting throughout July, and 
had suffered so heavily, that the following month was naturally 
for most of them a period of comparative rest. The 11th Royal 
Warwickshire took part in an attack towards Martinpuich at 
dark on August 12, when they were held up within twenty 
yards of their objective and forced to retire with the loss of 
2 officers and over 150 men. 

A splendid achievement was that of the 5th and 6th battalions, 
under Lieut.-Colonels Sladen and Danielsen, in an attack towards 
Thiepval on August 18. The two Royal Warwickshire battalions 
were on the right, and the position which they had to take 
was a perfect nest of dug-outs. Nevertheless in a brilliant 
advance they pushed forward on a front of 1000 yards for 
nearly half that distance in depth. They captured a fortified 

* Including Captain G. B. Bird, who was one of the first officers to 


receive the Bar to the M.C., which was awarded posthumously on 
September 9, 1916. 
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post from which there came out 6 officers and 244 unwounded 
prisoners, and the total number of prisoners taken was nearly 
600. An eye-witness described the whole performance as 
extraordinarily good ; the men said the officers led magnificently 
and the officers that the men were heroes. Captain L. C. 
Crockford of the 6th, who was a first-class shot, from behind 
a sandbag barricade, with his men behind him bombing over 
his head and keeping him supplied with relays of rifles, went 
on firing with unerring aim till he had put an enemy machine- 
gun out of action. Another German machine-gun team was 
kept away from its weapon by Corporal J. V. Haseler, who 
jumped on to the parados of the trench and shot them down 
one by one till his own men came up and rushed the post.* 
Considering how much they had done the casualties in the 
two Warwickshire battalions were not heavy—about 800, 
including 8 officers. Captain Alabaster of the 5th and Captain 
Crockford received the M.C., and Corporal Haseler, who 
afterwards received a commission, was awarded the D.C.M. 

An attack by the 8th battalion f in the same district on 
August 27 was less happy. Two companies had moved out in 
splendid style; but in “‘D” Company all the officers were 
shot down early in the advance, and the men being without 
leadership overshot their objective and went too far to the 
left, with the result that the other company—‘ C ’”—found 
the enemy resistance too strong. But whether immediately 
successful or not, such incidents were all steps in the steady 
progress which paved the way for a more general attack. 

On September 8 the British Army attacked along its whole 
front from the Ancre to the extreme right, where our French 
Allies joined in. The 7th and Sth Divisions had both returned 
to the fighting line and both were engaged on the right. The 
attack of the 7th Division was made at Ginchy by the 22nd 
Brigade. The Welch Fusiliers to the north were held up; 
but the Manchesters fought their way into the village, and 
on the south the 2nd Royal Warwickshire gained a footing. 
“*D ” Company on the left had to form a defensive flank and 
were forced to dig in early in the attack; the other three 
companies reached their objectives and also dug in. But 
when in the course of the afternoon the Manchesters were 
driven back from Ginchy, it was decided in view of the heavy 
casualties to withdraw the brigade. Communication with the 
men of the Royal Warwickshire in their advanced positions 
was, however, difficult. One detachment, under Captain 
Williams Freeman, held on for thirty-six hours, whilst another, 
under Lieut. H. S. Harrowing, actually maintained themselves 


* The Times, August 21 and 25, 1916. 
t Under Lieut.-Colonel F. O. Wethered. 
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close to Ginchy for five days after the brigade had been relieved. 
Though these detachments were not themselves able to accom- 
plish more, their stubborn persistence proved of the greatest 
value to the troops who fought their way into Guillemont 
on the south. The 2nd Royal Warwickshire during this time 
had 8 officers killed and 8 wounded or missing, in other ranks 
the total casualties were 820. When the battalion was finally 
withdrawn it was sent north, and was not again engaged in the 
fighting on the Somme. 

On September 8 the 5th Division was at the extreme end 
of the British line, where the 18th Brigade attacked, with the 
95th on their left and the French on their right. Their objec- 
. tives were Falfemont Farm (which had to be secured to protect 
the French left) and the line of trenches on the north up to 
Wedge Wood. The attack on the latter was entrusted to the 
14th Royal Warwickshire. After repeated attempts, through 
the splendid push and bravery of Captain Addenbrooke and 
2nd Lieut. Barrow, ‘‘C’’? Company on the left captured the 
gun-pits in a valley running south from Wedge Wood. Mean- 
time “‘ A” and “‘ B ” Companies had advanced very Sac onuy 
but the attack on Falfemont had failed and their ranks withered 
away under the enemy fire fromthe Farm. ‘‘ A ” soon dwindled 
to a@ mere handful, which still continued to advance in the 
most undaunted manner. “ B’”’ had suffered almost as much, 
but also struggled on till they reached and held a trench just 
south of Wedge Wood. The 15th Royal Warwickshire * had 
simultaneously delivered a second attack on Falfemont Farm, 
which like the first was stopped by machine-gun fire. The 
15th Brigade had been in reserve that day, though a patrol of 
the 16th Royal Warwickshire, under Lieut. J. Hughes, made a 
most gallant attempt to get into the Farm at evening. This 
brigade took up the assault on September 4, when the 16th 
Royal Warwickshire, in support of the Norfolks, at last managed 
to dig in close to the German trenches. Early on the following 
morning through their combined efforts Falfemont was eae 
tured. Then the 15th Royal Warwickshire passed through, 
and after some considerable fighting cleared Leuze Wood. e 
casualties during these days in the 16th were over 250, and in 
the 15th nearly as many, whilst those of the 14th (chiefly 
on September 8) were even greater. 

When the division was temporarily withdrawn Sir D. Haig 
sent a message congratulating all ranks on their share in the 
fighting, which had been of the utmost assistance to the com- 
plete success of the whole operation. General Morland added 
that the 18th Brigade might think they had failed, but they 

* Now commanded by Lieut.-Colonel G. 8. Miller; Colonel Harding 
fell sick on September 1. 
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had been asked to achieve the impossible, and the 14th Royal 
Warwickshire had advanced gloriously with the umost gallantry ; 
the ultimate success in which the 15th Brigade took part was 
considerable, and added fresh laurels to the many gained by 
the 5th Division. 

The British had now secured practically the whole crest of 
the main ridge, and the French were advancing victoriously 
on our right. But on either of our flanks there was difficult 
ground to be won, at Thiepval * on the west and at Morval 
on the east. As a preliminary further progress had to be 
made in the centre, and by the attack on September 15 and 
the following days (when the Tanks first came into action) 
the villages of Courcelette, Martinpuich and Flers were cap- 
tured, and the line pushed forward towards Morval. For the 
5th Division this time was one of comparative rest, but when 
the hour was ripe for an attack on Morval they were brought 
back to the fighting line. 

The day for the assault on Morval was September 25. The 
18th Brigade was in reserve, whilst the attack was made by 
the 95th on the right and the 15th on the left. In the 15th 
Brigade the Norfolks, Bedfords and Cheshires were to advance 
first, and when the last-named had captured the third objective 
the 16th Royal Warwickshire were to pass through and con- 
solidate a line. The attack began soon after noon, and made 
such good progress that at 1.15 p.m. the 18th Brigade was 
brought up, and the 15th Royal Warwickshire, advancing 
nearly two miles in artillery formation, attacked, and a eh 
the ground north of the village. The 16th Royal Warwickshire, 
also continuing their advance, dug in at night. Next day both 
the 18th and 15th Brigades took part in bombing back the 
German counter-attack. At night on September 26 the divi- 
sion, having 'victoriously accomplished its task, was with- 
drawn. Though badly in need of prolonged rest they had 
fought with splendid gallantry and determination. The 16th 
Royal Warwickshire had 1 officer and 12 men killed, with 140 
other casualties. The loss in the other two Warwickshire 
battalions was light. 

General Rawlinson, in congratulating the division on its 
conspicuous share in the battle of the Somme, wrote that: 
‘“The heavy fighting in Delville Wood and Longueval, the 
attack and capture of Falfemont Farm and Leuze Wood, and 
finally the storming of Morval, are feats of arms seldom equalled 
in the annals of the British Army. They constitute a record 
of unvarying success which it has been the lot of few divisions 
to attain; the gallantry, valour and endurance of all ranks 
have been wholly admirable.” 

* Thiepval was taken on September 26. 
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The success had not been confined to Morval: Les Beeufs 
and Gueudecourt had been captured to the north, and Combles 
had fallen before the combined movement of the Allies. It 
was, however, desired to push our advantage further. The 
4th Division had now returned after its long rest, and on 
October 9 went up to the trenches east of Les Boeufs. Thence 
on the afternoon of October 12 a fresh attack was delivered. 
Under cover of a creeping barrage the Ist Royal Warwickshire 
went out of the trenches at the double in four waves. At 
first they made good progress; but the Royal Irish Fusiliers 
on the left were hung up early in the day, and together with 
one company of the Royal Warwickshire were forced to return. 
The other three companies got forward about a quarter of a 
mile, where they dug themselves in and held on till evening, 
when the failure of the attack on either flank compelled them 
to withdraw. The battalion had 5 officers killed, and 260 other 
casualties. In spite of this heavy loss they returned to the 
trenches on October 22, and next day took part in a renewed 
attack. On this occasion the Royal Warwickshire advanced 
in support of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers. The attack was 
delayed by fog till 1.80 in the afternoon; in both battalions 
the casualties were heavy, and at evening in small isolated 
parties they were digging in near Frosty and Hazy Trenches. 
They held on during the night, and on the following day 
gradually consolidated their gains, till at evening they were 
relieved. The Royal Warwickshire again lost heavily, 2 officers 
killed and 156 other casualties; amongst the wounded was 
Lieut. J. L. Shute, who had also been wounded on October 12, 
but had rejoined. The capture of Frosty Trench was important 
as a step to a future advance. But the 4th Division was now 
again withdrawn for a needed rest. 

The battle of the Somme was drawing to a close. Early in 
November some further advance was made towards Transloy 
on the east of our line, and on the west Beaumont Hamel was 
at last captured on November 14, This success opened the 
way for the last attack of the long battle at Beaucourt-sur- 
Ancre on November 16-18. On the last day the 10th Royal 
Warwickshire was one of the attacking battalions; but the 
darkness of the early morning was intensified by heavy falls 
of snow, and all progress was difficult. Two companies, which 
had borne too much to the left, went on with the 8th Gloucester 
to the outskirts of Grandcourt, where a bombing post was 
established under Sergeant Kimberley, who did excellent work. 
In spite of all the efforts of the enemy to dislodge them they 
held on till evening. The Royal Warwickshire had 2 officers 
and 17 men killed, with nearly 200 other casualties. 

Bad weather had hampered us in the last weeks of the 
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battle. But quite apart from the ground gained, important 
objects had been attained. The pressure on the French at 
Verdun had been relieved; the main German forces had been 
held on the Western front ; and not least valuable, the enemy’s 
strength had been worn down. If the enemy’s power had not 
been broken, the battle had placed beyond doubt the ability 
of the Allies to achieve their objects. In spite of all the 
advantages of the offensive the German Army, though sup- 
pes by the strongest fortifications, had suffered defeat. 

here had been a steady deterioration in the moral of large 
numbers of their troops, whilst the confidence of our new 
armies in their own power had been firmly established. On 
four of the greater occasions—July 1 and 14, September 8-4 
and 25-6—when the most important advances were sccured, 
one or more battalions of the Royal Warwickshire had played 
a conspicuous part, and in the rest of the fighting they had 
taken their full share. 
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BaDGE oF 37TH DIVISION 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE GREAT WAR: THE BRITISH OFFENSIVE 
1917 


WuILsT the battle of the Somme was in progress the war in 
the trenches had continued unabated in other quarters. After 
the Ist Battalion was withdrawn from the Somme in July 1916 
it had served for two months in the trenches outside Ypres. 
The 2nd Battalion was resting whilst it was out of the line in 
August 1916; after September 8 it went north to hold trenches 
at Ploegsteert Wood. Whilst there Captain and Quartermaster 
W. N. Hyde was killed by a chance shell on October 16. He 
was an Officer of sterling worth, whose unwearying devotion 
had been of incalculable service in maintaining the spirit and 
tradition of the past. 

Of the Service Battalions the 10th and 11th, when not in billets 
or camp, were employed during August and September in the 
neighbourhood of Bailleul and Loos. The Sth Division, on 
leaving the Somme in October, had gone to hold trenches on a 
line from about Neuve Chapelle to Cuinchy. 

The 148rd Brigade had remained in the Somme area, 
where from November 9 to December 14 they held trenches 
round Le Sars and the Butte de Warlincourt. The other 
Territorial Battalions, in the 182nd Brigade, after com- 

leting their training, had gone into the trenches at Fauquissart 

fore Laventie, where on July 19, 1916, the 2/6th and 2/7th 
took in an extensive attack, which penetrated deeply 
into the enemy’s defences and inflicted severe loss. In the 
6th the attacking companies at once came under heavy shell- 
fire, with the result that all the officers were killed or wounded, 
nevertheless the men held on and two platoons reached the 
enemy’s parapet; but the attack being unable to make pro- 
gress at this point was eventually abandoned. The conduct 
of all under most trying conditions had been excellent. Captain 
W. Simms was killed, 5 officers were wounded and 5 missing; 
of other ranks 9 were killed, 154 wounded and 68 missing. 
The casualties in the 2/7th were even greater, over 800. Sir 
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D. Haig described the enterprise as a gallant effort, which 
had been by no means in vain; it had accomplished its purpose, 
which was to impress on the enemy the risk he would run, if, 
in order to reinforce the Somme front, he weakened his line 
elsewhere. The 182nd Brigade remained in the same area till 
the end of October. 

At the beginning of 1917 the Ist Battalion had, after two 
months’ rest, returned to trenches before Sailly-Saillisel ; and 
the 2nd Battalion had been at Beaumont Hamel since the 
beginning of December 1916. Of the Service battalions the 
10th had just moved to the Hebuterne sector, but the others 
were still near Bailleul. Both the Territorial Brigades were in 
the Somme area, the 148rd in billets and the 182nd at Martin- 
sart, where they had been employed on working parties and 
in support trenches since the beginning of December 1916. 

The battle of the Somme had created a position favourable 
to the British Armies, by forcing the enemy into a salient 
between the Scarpe and the Ancre. In his plan for the ensuing 
year Sir D. Haig’s first intention was to reduce this salient by 
the Fifth Army operating on the Ancre and the First Army 
attacking from the north-west about Arras. The possibility 
that the enemy might avoid battle in the south by a timely 
withdrawal was obvious, but it was almost certain that he 
would hold the important Vimy Ridge before Arras to the 
last. When the immediate objectives had been secured, the 
main offensive was to be transferred to the Ypres salient, 
where the positions held by the British since May 1915 were 
far from satisfactory. The anticipated German withdrawal 
led to the advance to the Hindenburg Line; but in the main 
the plan held good and the offensive of 1917 was marked by 
three principal phases—the advance to the Hindenburg Line, 
the battle of Arras, and the third battle of Ypres. 

The winter months of 1916-17 were no idle time in the 
Somme area. During January the Germans were gradually 
forced back from their remaining positions round Beaumont 
Hamel. The most important occasion was an attack by the 
7th Division on January 11; the 2nd Royal Warwickshire 
were not then actively engaged, being employed in opening 
up communication trenches in the rear of the attack. Sub- 
sequent successes led to the capture of Grandcourt and an 
advance along the Ancre in the direction of Miraumont. On 
_ February 24 the Germans evacuated Pys, Miraumont and 
Serre, and the way was opened to an attack on Puisieux. 
During the night of February 26-27 the 10th Royal Warwick- 
shire pushed forward their patrols and see ee the Rossignol 
trench. But the Germans still held the outskirts of the village, 
and Puisieux was not taken till February 28. The 10th was 
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then relieved, and the 2nd Royal Warwickshire, who came 
into the front line at Puisieux on March 1, had not on this 
occasion any share in the fighting. 

During February the 148rd Brigade * had been actively 
engaged to the south, where it held trenches at Biaches before 
Peronne. On February 4 the Germans after a heavy bom- 
bardment raided the trenches of the 1/6th Royal Warwickshire 
in force; the attack was repulsed with much gallantry, though 
at the cost of 1 officer and 87 men killed.t The same battalion 
made a counter-raid with great success on March 8. But the 
German attack can have had no more purpose than to cover the 
impending retirement. The advance along the Ancre had led 
to the fall of Bapaume on March 17, and was immediately followed 
by a corresponding success on the south. On the same day a 
patrol of ‘A’? Company of the 1/8th Royal Warwickshire 
crossed the Somme and entered Halle, and on March 18 the 
same company, under Captain Taylor, pushed forward their 
patrols to St. Radegonde and Mont St. Quentin, and eventually 
marched into Peronne, being the first British troops to enter 
the town; for this reason the battalion was chosen to furnish the 

ard of honour for the French Premier on the occasion of 

is visit a fortnight later. 

The fall of Bapaume and Peronne was followed by a steady 
advance to the Hindenburg Line. The 2nd Royal Warwick- 
shire had occupied Courcelles without opposition on March 17, 
but were afterwards for a fortnight in reserve. On March 81 
the battalion moved up to the front line at St. Leger and 
Croisilles. The enemy here held in strength a series of villages 
forming an advanced line of resistance. The whole were 
carried on a front of ten miles by an attack delivered on 
April 1 by the 7th Division in conjunction with the Australians. 
The 2nd Royal Warwickshire was in reserve that day, but on 
the night of April 2/8 pushed forward their outposts to within 
700 yards of the Hindenburg Line. A brief period of rest 
followed, during which Colonel Pritchard was appointed to 
the command of the 10th Brigade, and was succeeded in the 
battalion by Major C. B. Hore. 

Meantime the 148rd Brigade had been taking part in the 
advance further south. After the capture of Peronne they 
had moved up through Driencourt and Longavesnes to Saul- 
court before Epéhy.{ On April 1 the 48th Division attacked 

* The 5th Royal Warwickshire was now commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
C. Retallack, the 6th by Lieut.-Colonel F. G. Danielsen, the 7th by Lieut.- 
Colonel J. M. Knox, and the 8th by Lieut.-Colonel H. Dobbin. 

t Corporal L. Bardell received a Bar to the Military Medal. Other 
awards were 3 M.C.’s, 2 D.C.M.’s, and 7 M.M.’s. Lieut.-Colonel F. J. 
Daniclsen had been in command since July 1916. 

t See Map on p. 131. 
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at Epéhy. In the 148rd Brigade the 1/6th Royal Warwickshire 
led, supported by the 1/5th; the whole objective was gained 
by 6.40 a.m., and the 5th occupied Saulecourt Wood. In the 
former battalion 2 officers and 10 men were killed or died of 
their wounds. The fighting continued on the following days, 
the 1/8th Royal Warwickshire * being heavily shelled from 
Peiziére, when Dr. Carroll distinguished himself by the devotion 
with which he attended his men under fire. On the night of 
April 16 a renewed attack was made at Peiziére; the 148rd 
Brigade was on the left, and in the brigade the 5th Royal 
Warwickshire was on the right and the 6th on the left. The 
weather was terrible, the night being intensely dark and the 
rain continuous. The 6th gained half their objective, but the 
5th were held up at Catalet Copse, which was strongly fortified 
and wired. Nevertheless they dug themselves in, and at dawn 
it was found that the enemy had evacuated the position. In 
the 5th, 10 men, and in the 6th, 2 officers and 10 men, were 
killed; the other casualties were 74. During the following 
days the 7th and 8th Battalions co-operated with the 8th 
Division in a further advance towards Villers-Guislain. 

The capture of Epéhy was one of a series of successes which 
established the British front in contact with the Hindenburg 
Line. The 148rd Brigade, after a well-earned rest, returned 
to the front trenches on the line Lagnicourt-Beaumetz, where 
they continued till the latter part of June. 

The 182nd Brigade had now also come into the front line. 
In the early part of April they had moved up through Monchy- 
Lagache to Marteville, about six miles from St. Quentin. The 
2/7th under Major Fayerman took part in the attack on 

resnoy-le-Petit on April 8, when in the face of strong opposi- 
tion they captured and consolidated their objective. Next 
day the e/éth attacked on Hill 120, only to find that the 
enemy had beat a hasty retreat; they consolidated the cap- 
tured line and pushed out their patrols towards Berthencourt. 
Altogether the brigade served for six weeks in this area, until 
on May 15 it was withdrawn for rest and training. 

It was necessary to follow the advance on the Hindenburg 
Line till it had reached a period of comparative repose. But 
the great battle of Arras had already opened with the capture 
of the Vimy Ridge by the Canadians on April 9. That, how- 
ever, formed only one feature of the attack, which extended 
as far as Henin-sur-Cojeul on the south. The 4th Division 
had left the Somme at the end of February, and was now in 
position just north of Arras.f Their réle on April 9 was to 

* Under Lieut.-Colonel F. 8. Hanson. 


t In the Third Army. The 10th Brigade now consisted of the Ist 
Royal Warwickshire, Ist Royal Irish Fusiliers, 2nd Seaforth Highlanders, 
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follow through, after the 9th Division of Highlanders and 
South Africans had stormed St. Laurent-Blangy and Athies, 
and to capture Fampoux. Nowhere was the success that day 
more triumphant. The Ist Royal Warwickshire, who were 
in support, occupied and consolidated in turn four successive 
lines of trenches, and at evening were established east of 
Fampoux. Two days later at noon the Royal Warwickshire 
attacked towards Plouvain in support to the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, whilst the Household Battalion attacked towards 
Greenland Hill on the left. There were many casualties from 
shell-fire before starting, and the attack was almost at once 
checked by the enemy’s machine-guns. The Royal Warwick- 
shire had advanced till they found the leading battalion’ held 
up. Then, since the fire from the Chemical Works and Railway 
Embankment made further progress impossible, Major Sir G. 
Lacon (who was in command that day) ordered a line to be 
consolidated, and at nightfall had established his battalion 
with the Royal Irish Fusiliers on the right and the Household 
Battalion on the left. The failure to achieve more was due 
partly to the fact that the brigade had been practically in the 
view of the enemy as it came up to the assembly, and partly 
to the heavy barrage which the Germans at once put down. 
The Royal Warwickshire remained in their advanced position 
till April 18, and were in support for a week longer. Their 
losses from April 9 to 20 were 2 officers and 48 men killed, 
and 6 officers and 207 men wounded or missing. General 
Fergusson congratulated the Division on having held the line 
’ for nearly a fortnight without relief in the worst possible 
weather. They had, he said, shown a grit and endurance 
worthy of the best traditions of the Old Army. 

Whilst the 4th Division had been engaged on the north of 
the river Scarpe the 87th Division, with the 11th Royal War- 
wickshire in the 112th Brigade, was in action on the south. 
There also the German line was breached and the village of 
Feuchy taken. On April 9 the 11th Royal Warwickshire was 
in support, but advanced at evening to a point south of 
Feuchy Chapel on the Cambrai road. In the early afternoon 
of April 10 the battalion moved forward, 2nd Lieut. Stalker 
covering their advance on the left with a Lewis-gun and 
enfilading the enemy to the west of Monchy-le-Preux. That 
night they dug in at Les Fossés Farm, with their left resting 
on the Cambrai road. Early next morning the battalion led 
on the right in the attack on the high ground between Monchy 
and Guémappe. Advancing by short rushes, they got to a 


and the Household Battalion (formed from the surplus of the three regi- 
ments of Household Cavalry). 
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pout about fifty yards east of the road from La Bergére to 
onchy, where they held their ground till relieved at evening; 
the 111th Brigade, acting in co-operation with the 8rd Cavalry 
Division (who filled the gap between the two infantry brigades), | 
had in the meantime captured Monchy. After ten days’ rest 
the 11th Royal Warwickshire returned to the front line, and on 
the afternoon of April 28 took part in the attack on Greenland 
Hill; they were themselves stopped by machine-gun fire and 
forced to dig in within one hundred yards. Five days later 
they attacked again, with the 8th East Lancashire on their 
right and the 42nd Middlesex on their left. In the advance 
most of the officers were shot down, and in consequence the 
battalion was scattered, though the men held on till relieved. 
A week’s hard fighting had, however, resulted in substantial 

rogress. The 11th Royal Warwickshire had suffered heavy 
osses; their commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel F. Savage 
Armstrong, was killed on April 28, and between April 9 and 29 
1 other officer was killed and 17 were wounded; in other ranks 
62 were killed and 801 wounded or missing. 

On April 9 the 18th Brigade had been attached to the 
Canadians for the attack on the Vimy Ridge Their position 
was in front of Neuville St. Vaast, and the attacking battalions 
(the Ist Royal West Kent and the 2nd K.O.S.B.) successfully 
captured their objectives; whilst the 15th Royal Warwickshire 
was in support and helped to consolidate, and the 14th Royal 
Warwickshire supplied carrying parties. The 15th Royal 
Warwickshire had 1 officer and 1 man killed, with 51 wounded. 
The brigade was relieved next day and marched back to 
Gouy-Servins. The 15th Brigade was not in action on April 9, 
but on April 14 the 16th Royal Warwickshire moved forward 
as advanced guard, with the 8rd Canadians on their right and 
the 95th Brigade on their left. The objective was La Coulotte 
on the Vimy-Lens road, but they were forced to dig in a 
little short of La Coulotte, where they held a line of trenches 
for the next three days. During a subsequent attack on 
April 28 the 16th was in support at La Chaudiére. 

The Arras offensive during April had achieved its purpose, 
and so far as Sir \D. Haig’s own plans were concerned he might 
now have turned his attention further north. But in order 
to assist the French in their attack on the Aisne, it was desirable 
for the time to maintain the pressure at Arras. On ven 
@ general attack was made on the line Fresnes-les-Montauban 
to Plouvain, the 4th Division having for its sphere the front 
towards the latter place. The 12th Brigade attacked on the 
left and the 10th Brigade with one battalion of the llth on 
the right; the rest of the 11th Brigade was in support. The 
Ist Royal Warwickshire advanced before dawn in two waves, 
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which both got well away, but were presently dae oer by 
machine-gun fire; ‘“D’’ Company on the left and “B” on 
the right both reached points near the Chateau on the Roeux- 
Gavrelle road, but the bree was unable to advance and had 
lost so heavily that it was compelled to return, whilst in the 
other company the commanding officer with a few men was 
forced to shelter in shell-holes. The Household Battalion was 
similarly checked at the cemetery near Roeux. The attack 
was renewed on the Chateau early next morning, when Lieut. 
Dacombe with the first line reached the German trenches only 
to be bombed out. He then collected the next two lines, and 
returning to the assault gained a footing once more, but was 
again driven out by the enemy’s machine-gun fire. Thus the 
attack on both days ended in failure, and the 1st Somersets 
and 2nd Seaforths, who had attacked at Roeux, similarly gained 
ground only to lose it. In the Royal Warwickshire Captain 
G. W. Cox was killed and 10 officers were wounded or missing; . 
the casualties in other ranks were 192. 

On May 11 a renewed attack was made at 7.80 p.m. on 
Roeux, the Royal Warwickshire being in support. The 
Household Battalion started well, but was soon held up, and 
‘* B”? Company (28 strong) was sent to reinforce them. This 
was at nine o’clock, and half an hour later ‘“C,’”? which was 
little stronger, also went forward. Owing to the darkness 
““B” could not at first get through, and when the moon rose 
“‘ A ”’ (85 strong) joined up. The fighting went on all through 
the following day, till at evening the 10th Brigade captured 
Roeux. The losses of the Royal Warwickshire in those two 
days were Captain Evezard and 8 men killed and 21 men 
wounded; their whole strength was only 178. 

The fighting had now extended southwards, whcre on May 8 
the Australians broke the Hindenburg Line east of Bullecourt. 
On that day the 22nd Brigade was in reserve, but on May 4 
the 2nd Royal Warwickshire attacked north-east of Ecoust. 
The enemy, who at once put down a heavy barrage, held their 
position with many machine-guns and with uncut wire. Unable 
to get forward, the Royal Warwickshire dug in in scattered 
posts along the railway embankment before Bullecourt. Late 
in the afternoon, in conjunction with the Ist Royal Welch 
Fusiliers, about 200 men under Captain V. J. Sharkey were 
pushed forward, but the village was honeycombed with pas- 
sages like a maze, and in the face of the enemy’s strong fire 
the assault failed with heavy casualties. On the two days 
2 officers and 18 men were killed and 10 officers and 228 men 
were wounded or missing. 

The 2nd Royal Warwickshire was relieved at night on 
May 5 for a short rest. A week later they moved back to 
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cellars at Ecoust in readiness for a fresh attack next day. 
At dawn on May 18 they went forward and penetrated into 
Bullecourt on the right; but they could not remain there, and 
in the course of the morning were withdrawn. They had 
4 officers wounded and 55 casualties in other ranks. The 
final capture of Bullecourt, towards which they had contributed 
sO nih: was achieved by the 58th Division on May 17. 

Meantime in the north the 5th Division had been employed 
at Arleux and Oppy. On May 9 the 15th Royal Warwickshire 
joined in the attempt to recapture Fresnoy, which the Germans 
had taken on the previous day. The attack was unavoidably 
delayed, and eventually had to be made at dark over unknown 
ground. Nevertheless two companies got into the village, 
where they had hard fighting at close quarters, but being very" 
weak, with both flanks in the air, had to withdraw. They 
had lost 6 officers killed and as many wounded, with nearly 
200 other casualties. They were relieved by the 16th Royal 
Warwickshire, who held the line against an intense bombard- 
ment for four days. The 14th Royal Warwickshire, though 
not actively engaged, suffered considerably from shell-fire. 
The 5th Division remained in this district till the end of July, 
with much trench fighting. The most noteworthy incident 
was the attack on Oppy by the 95th and 15th Brigades on 
June 28, when the 16th Royal Warwickshire advanced so 
swiftly that they had taken all their objectives before the 
German barrage was put down. They had only 40 casualties, 
and the brigadier congratulated them on a brilliant and mag- 
nificent success. Second Lieuts. N. E. Jervis and J. Hughes 
won the Military Cross, and 7 men the Military Medal. 

The month of June had witnessed the opening of the northern 
offensive with the battle of Messines. The 10th Royal War- 
wickshire had been serving in that area since the middle of 
March, and had had some sharp fighting in the trenches. 
Now on June 7, after the great mines on the Wytschaete 
Ridge had been exploded, the 56th and 58th Brigades advanced 
to their objective at the point where the tramway crosses the 
Ypres—Messines road. This they gained with little opposi- 
tion, and then the 57th Brigade passed through to attack the 
Oosttaverne Trench. At 5.80 a.m. the 10th Royal Warwick- 
shire under Major A. S. Fitzgerald advanced in four waves, 
with the 8th North Stafford on their left and the 8th Gloucester 
on their right. A little before seven o’clock they reached their 
first objective, and were halted whilst the other brigades went on. 
Then about eight o’clock they advanced in their turn through 
shell-holes to the final objective at Oosttaverne, where the 
remaining enemy, after a short resistance, threw down their 
arms and surrendered, most of them in abject terror. This 
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position captured, ‘‘D”’ Company pushed on to what was 
to be the outpost line, whilst the other three companies dug 
in where they were. In the afternoon a further advance was 
made, with little opposition, to a line beyond Odonto Trench. 
The whole attack fed been a swift and triumphant success, 
and during the following days the ground gained was con- 
solidated and some further progress made. In the 10th Royal 
Warwickshire the loss was not heavy: 2nd Lieut. R. Cooper 
and 7 men were killed, the total casualties being under 100. 
For trophies they had four howitzers and three machine-guns. 
The battalion was withdrawn for a brief rest on the evening 
of June 10, but afterwards continued to serve in the same 
area till the beginning of August. 

The battle of Messines had been a necessary prelude to the 
intended great offensive at Ypres. During the three months 
over which the third battle of Ypres extended all of the 
fifteen Warwickshire battalions in France were in turn engaged ; 
though during the first two months only the Territorials were 
actively employed. 

The 48th Division had arrived in the Ypres area at the end 
of July. In the great attack on July 81, when much ground 
was gained in the salient from St. Julien to Zillebeke,* they 
did not take part. It was not till the middle of August that 
the weather permitted the renewal of the offensive. Then 
when the attack was made on Langemarck on August 16 the 
148rd Brigade was in support. But on August 19 one company 
of the 1/5th Royal Warwickshire shared in a successful attack 
on Hillock Farm. In the general attack three days later the 
same battalion gained its objective, on the right after pro- 
tracted fighting, and on the left without serious opposition. 
But the Tanks were bogged and unable to get on, and when 
the Germans counter-attacked our men were driven back. 
The gun-pits which had been taken on the right were recovered, 
but only to be lost again the day after. The 1/7th had a similar 
experience on August 22, when they attacked the blockhouses 
at i ee Farm and Springfield Farm; here also the Tanks 
which were to have assisted were ditched in bad ground. The 
delay enabled the enemy to recover, and in consequence the 
attack failed, and all that could be accomplished was to estab- 
lish posts in shell-holes near the blockhouses, Springfield Farm 
was eventually captured five days later. On August 26 two 
companies of the 1/7th and three companies of the 1/8th 
occupied a position on the outposts, where they dug in as 
well as the appalling weather permitted. Heavy rain during 
the night made the ground more and more difficult, and 


* Besides smaller gains along the whole line as far south as La Basse 
Ville, and also by the French to the north of St. Julien. 
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showers on the following day prevented it from drying. So 
when the five companies, which had lain in water-logged shell- 
holes since dawn, attacked under cover of a barrage at two 
o’clock they found in the impassability of the ground their 
greatest obstacle. Though in consequence they could not 
reach their final objective, they captured and consolidated 
Springfield Farm. After this the brigade was withdrawn from 
the fighting line, and the whole of the next month was spent 
in training. 

The 182nd Brigade had also come to the Ypres area at 
the end of July, but it was not till late in August that they 
went into the trenches beyond Wieltje. Their front line was 
near Bank Farm, and facing them a hill known as Hill 85, 
which the 2/5th attempted in vain to capture on September 1. 
It was a strong position, having four gun-pits connected by 
a trench, with machine-gun emplacements in the rear, and 
subject to cross-fire. The 2/6th made another unsuccessful 
attack on September 8. Two days later ““B’’ Company of 
that battalion made a fresh assault at night under Captain 
B. N. Saunders. In spite of the heavy machine-gun fire some 
parts of the second and third waves reached the emplacements, 
where for an hour they fought stubbornly to effect an entrance 
to the pill-boxes in the rear, The enemy barrage made it 
difficult to send help, and in the end they had to withdraw. 
The 2/5th were again unsuccessful in an attack on September 6. 
During the same time the 2/8th had been fighting on the left 
at Aisne Farm; on the afternoon of September 4 they had 
got within thirty yards before they were forced to withdraw; 
at evening next day a party of “‘C’”’ Company crept up 
unobserved, and after putting one machine-gun out of action 
charged and captured a post, but were presently bombed out 
of it. On September 8 the brigade was withdrawn, and after 
a period of rest went to hold trenches at the Chemical Works 
before Arras. 

The Ist Royal Warwickshire had remained in the trenches 
before Arras till September 8, after which they had a short 

riod of training before going into the line at Ypres. Colonel 

orster,* who had commanded the battalion with so much 
distinction for two years, was promoted to the 42nd Brigade 

* Colonel Forster was killed in command of his brigade at Beaumont, 
near Amiens, on April 4, 1918. He had joined the lst Royal Warwickshire 
in 1893 and served with it in the Sudan campaign. He was employed with 
the Mounted Infantry in South Africa (1899-1902), and had the Queen’s 
Medal with five clasps. He transferred to the 2nd Battalion in 1911. He 
was severely wounded outside Ypres on October 19, 1914. Except for 
two periods of sick leave he served continuously till his death. A comrade 
wrote of him: ‘‘ The regiment has lost one of its most brilliant officers, 
and his memory will never be forgotten by those who served with him.” 
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on August 8, and was succeeded by Sir G. Lacon. The 2nd 
Royal Warwickshire had served near Ecoust and Bullecourt 
till the end of July; a month was then spent in camp at Mory 
and Blairville, the battalion entraining for Eecke on August 29. 
Whilst at Eecke they made a route-march on September 1 to 
Meteren, where with pious care they renovated the graves of 
the men of the Ist Battalion who had been killed there nearly 
three years before. The next few weeks were devoted to 
training, and it was not till September 29 that the battalion 
went up to camp at Dickebusch near Ypres. Lieut.-Colonel C. 
Burt of the South Staffords had taken over the command of 
the battalion on September 26. 

Of the Service Battalions the 10th was the first to come 
into action at Ypres, where on September 20 the 57th Brigade 
took part in the great attack at Klein Zillebeke, when an 
important advance was secured. The 10th Royal Warwick- 
shire was, however, in reserve, and was not called on to 
support the attacking battalions. Nevertheless it came under 
heavy shell-fire and had nearly 100 casualties. After this the 
battalion served in the trenches in the same district for over 
& month, but was not again concerned in any important action. 
The 11th Royal Warwickshire had been in the trenches near 
Kemmel since July 19. On sh 28 they moved to a 
line of recently captured trenches at Bulgar Wood, and a 
fortnight later had another turn in the trenches at Tower 
Hamlets near Gheluvelt ; beyond this they were not employed 
in the fighting at Ypres. The 5th Division, after leaving the 
neighbourhood of Arleux and Oppy at the end of August, had 
& month’s training before it was transferred on September 27 
to the Xth Corps of the 2nd Army and sent to Ypres. 

In spite of the bad weather the success gained on July 81 
had been developed during the next two months, both round 
Langemarck and further south towards Polygon Wood and 
Gheluvelt. On October 4 a great attack was made on a front 
of seven miles from the Menin road to the Ypres—Staden 
railway. On the left, near Langemarck, the Seaforth High- 
landers and the 8/10th Middlesex were the assaulting battalions 
in the 10th Brigade.* They had to advance over 1200 yards 
of badly shelled ground, and found a difficult obstacle in the 
Laudetbeek Marsh. On reaching Beek Street they came under 
heavy machine-gun fire, and the 87th Brigade having failed 
to reach its objective, their left flank was exposed. Early in 
the afternoon two companies of the Ist Royal Warwickshire 
were sent forward to cover the flank, with a third in sup) rt. 
On reaching the front line they were ordered to capture Hill 19 


* The 3/10th Middlesex had now taken the place of the Ist Royal 
Irish Fusiliers. 
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and hold it at all costs. They advanced accordingly at 5.80, 
gained the hill, and sent out a patrol under Lieut. J. S. Morriss 
which captured two pill-boxes, and enabled the line to be 
advanced 200 yards further to a position on the reverse slo 
of the hill. In the course of the night patrols successfully 
established connection with the 2nd East Lancashire on the 
right and the Ist Royal Dublin Fusiliers on the left. The 
advance of the Royal Warwickshire was described by the 
brigadier-general as most opportune; it was well directed and 
well executed, and had filled a gap which might have been 
serious in the event of a counter-attack. The battalion remained 
in its advanced position for the two following days. The 
casualties were 2 officers (one was Lieut. Morriss) and 10 men 
killed, with 2 officers and 92 men wounded or missing. 

On October 4 the 48th Division attacked before St. Julien, 
forcing their way across the valley of the Stroombeek towards 
the south-east of Poelcapelle. In the 148rd Brigade the 5th 
Royal Warwickshire were on the right, the 6th in the centre 
and the 7th on the left, with the 8th in support. The &th 
captured Vale House, Winzig and Albatross Farm, joining up 
with the New Zealanders on their right at Kronprinz Farm. 
The 6th were also extremely successful at Wellington Farm, 
capturing all their main objectives, together with 350 prisoners 
and 10 machine-guns. The 7th had for its objective Tweed 
House. ‘‘C’” Company on the right had much difficulty owing 
to bad ground, and coming under heavy fire had many casual- 
ties, including its commander, Captain Croall. Second-Lieut. 
Nicholls then formed a defensive flank on his left, whilst his 
right attacked a machine-gun post and after half an hour’s 
fight captured it. ‘* D’’ Company had advanced without much 
opposition till they reached Tweed House, where a machine- 
gun post had to be captured, after which they pushed on and 
consolidated a line, joining up with “C ” on the right and the 
9th Lancashire Fusiliers on the left. 

The other two companies of the 7th had kept well up in 
support. ‘‘B’’ Company on the right pushed on to the far 
side of the cemetery, but had to withdraw to a position where 
it could link up with the 6th Royal Warwickshire. On the 
left ‘‘A’’ Company captured Terrier Farm. As they con- 
tinued their advance all the officers and non-commissioned 
officers in No. 2 Platoon were shot down. Then Private Arthur 
Hutt took command and led forward the platoon. He was 
held up by a strong post on his right, but immediately ran 
forward alone, shot the officer and three men in the post, and 
so caused between forty and fifty others to surrender. Pre- 
sently, realising that he had pushed too far, Hutt withdrew 
his party. He personally covered the withdrawal, sniping the 
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enemy and killing a number of them. Then he carried back 
@ comrade, who had been badly wounded, and put him under 
shelter. After he had organised and consolidated his new 
position, he learnt that some wounded men still lay out in 
the open, where they were likely to be taken prisoners. As 
no stretcher-bearers were available, Hutt went out himself and 
carried in four men under heavy fire. For such exploits there 
could be no other reward than the Victoria Cross. 

‘“*A” Company of the 7th, after falling back, had linked up 
with the Lancashire Fusiliers on the left and ‘“‘B’’ Company 
on the right. In the position which they had thus secured 
both battalions successfully repelled the counter-attack of 
the enemy. Meantime the 8th had sent forward two companies 
to assist the 6th in a further attack on Burns and Vacker Farms. 
When this proved unsuccessful as many men as possible were 
collected from the three battalions and again attacked at 
five o’clock; but the positions were too strongly held and the 
downfall of rain mt ig night rendered any further advance 
impossible. As a whole the operations had, however, been 
completely successful. The casualties had been heavy; alto- . 
gether in the four battalions 12 officers were killed and 15 
wounded, whilst 1 was missing; in other ranks the total was 
765. The brigade held its advanced position for three cold 
and rainy days, and when it was relieved, was transferred to the 
Arras area. 

The chief task of the 5th Division, on October 4, was the 
capture of Polderhoek Ch&teau, north of Gheluvelt. The 
18th Brigade attacked, whilst the 16th Royal Warwickshire 
was in reserve at Ridge Wood. In the brigade the 14th Royal 
Warwickshire was in support, and the 15th in reserve. The 
assaulting battalions gained their minor objectives, but were 
held up at Polderhoek, and two companies of the 14th Royal 
Warwickshire were sent up to their assistance. Though the 
attack fell short of its full objective it had achieved substantial 
gains. The losses in the Royal Warwickshire were 1 officer 
and 82 men killed, the other casualties numbering 205. 

The success on October 4 marked a definite step in the 
advance. In spite of the late season and the continued bad 
weather Sir D. Haig judged it for various reasons desirable 
to continue his operations.* Accordingly on October 9 the 
attack was renewed on a front of six miles from the east of 
Zonnebeke to the north-west of Langemarck. The 4th 
Division attacked towards Poelcapelle. On the first three days 
the 10th Brigade was in support, whilst the 12th Brigade made 
pore under difficulties. On October 12 the 1st Royal 

arwickshire in their turn attacked. Advancing in good order, 

* Despatches, p. 127. 
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and, thanks to an efficient barrage, with slight casualties, they 
captured Landing Farm, Water House, Besace Farm, and 
Bower House, with little resistance.* Then they were held up 
by enfilading fire from Requete Farm, which the Household 
Battalion on the right could not capture, since they were in 
their turn enfiladed from the Brewery. Both the ground and 
the weather were adverse, but our men maintained their posi- 
tion and dispersed a threatened counter-attack, the Royal 
Warwickshire being in touch with the 17th Division on the left. 
The bad weather prevented relief till October 18. The total 
casualties in the Royal Warwickshire were 116. 

The 2nd Royal Warwickshire, who on October 4 had been in 
reserve at Zillebeke Lake, attacked at dawn on October 9 from 
& position east of Polygon Wood, having for its first objective 
Judge Copse near Reutel. On the left ‘“‘D’’ Company carried 
Judge Copse, whilst on the right ‘‘ C ’’ Company reached a line 
north of the Cemetery. Nevertheless the position was difficult 
and confused; and the casualties were heavy. In ‘‘C ” Com- 
pany Captain C, L. N. Roberts had been killed ; by noon Captain 

. Aucutt and all the officers in *“‘ D ”’ were killed or wounded, 
and the company was commanded by Sergeant Partridge. 
The other companies were sent forward, and in the course of 
the afternoon the parties of the enemy who remained in the 
Copse and Cemetery were disposed of and connection established 
on either flank. The whole attack had resulted in the capture 
of the German position at Reutel. The 2nd Royal Warwick- 
shire was relieved at night ; their casualties were 6 officers killed 
(including Captain Blandy of “‘ A’? Company) and 5 wounded, 
of other ranks 54 were killed and 258 wounded or missing. 

Further south the 15th Brigade had attacked again at Polder- 
hoek. The 16th Royal Warwickshire was on the right. Our 
barrage was short and one company had to scatter, whilst the 
machine-gun fire from the pill-boxes behind the Chateau and 
from Gheluvelt was so heavy that the battalion was forced to 
fall back. Their total casualties were 18 officers and 291 of 
other ranks. 

The attack on Polderhoek was renewed on October 26. At 
5.40 a.m. the assaulting companics of the 14th and 15th Royal 
Warwickshire went over the top and in spite of the bad ground 
made quick progress. There was sharp fighting round the 
Chateau, but the 14th Royal Warwickshire, with the assistance 
of ‘‘B”’ Company of the 15th, ially cleared the Chateau 
and took numerous prisoners. en the 15th pushed forward 
to the next objective and consolidated a line. A counter-attack 
soon after eight o’clock was easily repulsed; but it was difficult 


* All these positions were close together on the north-east side of 
Poelcapelle; the Brewery was at the east end of the village. 
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to send help, and when two hours later the enemy massed again 
the position became critical. During the advance most of the 
men’s rifles and all the Lewis-guns and machine-guns had been 
choked with mud. So now when the enemy threatened to 
encircle our right, there was no alternative but to fall back and 
reorganise in the original position, whilst the Germans reoccu- 
pied the ChAteau. The casualties had been very heavy: 
5 officers (all in the 14th) and 61 men were killed, besides 872 - 
wounded or missing. | 

The attack on October 26 was the last of importance in which 
any of the Royal Warwickshire battalions were engaged. After 
three months of continued fighting under adverse conditions 
the third battle of Ypres was drawing to its close. It was 
the accentuation by abnormal weather of the natural difficulties 
of the ground, rather than the enemy’s resistance, which had 
prevented the capture of the entire ridge. Time after time 
sheer physical exhaustion enforced a pause in the advance, with 
the result that the enemy was able to reorganise his defence. 
The confidence of our men, fighting successfully under the most 
adverse conditions, had been confirmed, and they had proved 
their power of endurance, determination and heroism. On the 
other side, General Ludendorff has borne witness to the disastrous 
effect which the fighting in Flanders had upon the spirit of the 
German Army. 

Whilst the Battle of Ypres was still in progress, Sir D. 
Haig had already in view the surprise attack on Cambrai, as 
the conclusion of the year’s operations. But before that could 
be developed came the Italian disaster at Caporetto on October 
24-29, as a result of which a large British force had to be 
detached to the support of our ally. In it went the 5th, 7th 
and 48th Divisions, including eight battalions of the Royal 
Warwickshire. 

In the attack on Cambrai none of the Royal Warwickshire 
took part. The Ist was now in the trenches before Arras, and 
the 182nd Brigade was in the same area. The 10th and llth 
were still in the southern part of the Ypres district. When, 
however, the German counter-attack threatened to develop, 
the 182nd Brigade was brought up to Gouzeaucourt. On 
December 8 they were in the trenches at La Vacquerie, where 
they had to withstand the repeated attacks of the enemy. At 
dawn that day Colonel Coates of the 2/5th decided to attack 
with two companies in order to recover a line lost on the previous 
day. They advanced most gallantly, but all the officers and 
non-commissioned officers were shot down and the few privates 
who returned reported that the attack had been continued until 

ractically all were casualties. The other two companies were 
orced back after a stubborn resistance; but Colonel Coates, 
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mustering all available details, beat off renewed attacks till 
noon, when, ammunition and bombs being nearly exhausted, 
he withdrew his line a little to a less exposed position. 

The other three battalions were also hotly engaged, but in 
spite of repeated attacks maintained the line; and, when that 
evening it was decided to fall back behind the Canal de |’Escaut, 
held the position on Welsh Ridge for a week longer, till the 
German attacks died away. This was perhaps the hardest 
fighting which the brigade had yet had, and the stand at La 
Lisa baile and on Welsh Ridge was of much importance in 
checking the enemy’s counter-attack.* With it the offensive of 


1917 came to an end. 
* See Map on p. 131. 
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CHAPTER XXIT 


THE GREAT WAR: THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 
1918 


For all its early successes, the Great Offensive of 1917 had 
in the end been robbed of the prospect of more far-reaching 
results by bad weather. The fighting in its latest phases at 
Ypres and Cambrai had been costly, and consequent gaps in 
the British forces in France had still to be made good. Other 
troubles contributed to render the position at the close of the 

ear difficult. The collapse of Russia enabled Germany to 

ring large reinforcements to the Western Front, whilst the 
disaster which had befallen the Italians at Caporetto entailed 
a heavy drain on the depleted forces of the Allies. Further, 
it seemed that months must elapse before the American Army 
could take its place in the line. Under these circumstances 
preparation was made to stand on the defensive until a more 
auspicious moment should make possible a fresh advance. 
Thus it came to s that the campaign of 1918 had two 
phases; the great German attack in the spring, to be followed 
in the autumn by a victory of swift and overwhelming com- 
pleteness. 

The opening months of 1918 witnessed a change in the 
organisation of the British forces, under which the number of 
battalions in a division was reduced from thirteen to ten. 
This change made in the face of the enemy, and on the eve of 
his supreme effort, however necessary it may have been under 
the circumstances of the moment, added to our difficulties and 
diminished our power to prepare for and resist the comin 
attack. As a consequence the llth, 2/5th and 2/8th Roya 
Warwickshire were disbanded in February, the men of the first- 
named being transferred to the Ist and 10th Battalions, and 
those of the other two to the 2/6th and 2/7th respectively. 
Thus there remained in France at that date only four battalions 
of the regiment. The Ist was then in the Arras area, the 10th 
was in trenches near Havrincourt Wood, and the 2/6th * and 


* Under Lieut.-Colonel P. V. Davidson, who succeeded Lieut.-Colonel 
G. Whitfield in June 1917. 
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2/7th * were in the Fifth Army helping to hold a part of the 
line near St. Quentin, which had been lately taken over from 
the French. It was in this latter quarter that the storm was 
to burst in its greatest severity. 

On the morning of March 21 the Germans, under cover of a 
thick fog, attacked along a front of fifty miles from Croisilles 
to the Oise. On the extreme right of the British line, oppo- 
site La Fére, the enemy broke through, and further north they 
penetrated within the battle zone as far as Ronssoy. But 
in between at Maissemy the 61st Division for the time stood 
fast. The Abe Royal Warwickshire were in support at 
Holnon, and the 2/7th were at Attilly in readiness for a counter- 
attack; both were under heavy bombardment a great part of 
the day. The loss of Le Verguier early next morning made the 
position untenable, and at noon Colonel Davidson of the 2/6th 
received orders to retire. Forming an extended line he joined 
up with the 2/7th on the right, and in a slow rearguard fight 
the two battalions fell back to the army line, which the remnant 
reached at 4.80. That line was of little use as a defensive work, 
and there were no tools available. Before the determined 
advance of the enemy, who could be seen coming in successive 
waves over the crest of the rising ground to the south of Holnon 
Wood, a further retirement was necessary. At Beauvois 
Colonel Davidson could collect but forty men and held an old 
trench for a time, gradually increasing his party to eighty by 
stragglers from other units. Orders for retirement should have 
reached him, but he could get no instructions. At two o’clock 
next morning, being almost surrounded, he determined to with- 
draw, and marching through Matigny reached Voyennes six 
hours later. The 2/7th had held on, till, when their right flank 
was exposed and envelopment was only a question of time, the 
tried and weary men began to go back. These were rallied and 
reformed half a mile north of La Foreste. Others in isolated 

arties together with “X”’ Company, under Captain L. A. 
Rawards, fought on valiantly for some hours longer with the 
188rd Brigade further north at Villevecque. The battalion was 
the last to leave the line, making its way to Matigny, and so to 
the Somme.t 

During the retreat both battalions picked up some stragglers 
and details. Colonel Davidson found a party at Billancourt, 
which brought up his strength to 140; the surplus personnel, 
under Major Davenport, did not rejoin till March 26 at Meziéres. 
It had been intended in the event of a retreat to hold the line 
of the Somme, but circumstances made this impossible. On 
the 24th the 2/6th was holding a line at Buverchy near the Canal 

* Under Lieut.-Colonel W. E. St. John, D.8.0., who succeeded Lieut.- 
Colonel Clyne in September 1917. { See Map on p. 131. 
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de la Somme, and the 2/7th was acting as reserve to the 20th 
Division close by. In the morning British troops were con- 
stantly falling back under pressure of the steady advance of the 
enemy. As the Germans worked round on the right flank of 
the 2/7th retirement became necessary, in spite of a gallant 
counter-attack by Captain Paine, whose company remained to 
the last. The 2/6th held on till late on March 25, and when . 
compelled to retire (as the troops on the right were falling back) 
Colonel Davidson gathered all the details he could in Moyen- 
court and kept up a stiff fight until wounded. Eventually the 
remains of the battalion reached Villers-aux-Erables. The 
2/7th had fought stubbornly all that day till evening, then 
retreating through Roye to Villers; though weary and footsore 
with a trying night march, the men had at once to begin work 
on the defences. On the 27th both battalions were in the line 
at Le Quesnel. But that day the Germans broke through 
further north, and working southwards began to threaten the 
left flank of the 5th Army. The 61st Division was hastily 
sent up in lorries to Marcelcave, where they occupied a position 
in a shallow railway-cutting, just north of the village. Next 
day an unsuccessful attack was made towards Warfusée and 
Lamotte, and at evening the Germans were forcing their way 
into Marcelcave. The 2/7th only retired from the railway when 
both their flanks were in the air. A day of comparative quiet 
followed ; but on March 29 came renewed pressure, under which 
the line behind Marcelcave was held with difficulty. A wet 
and cheerless night closed on a trying day; there were no 
rations and the promised relief did not arrive. Nor was relief 
possible till late next evening, when both battalions, after ten 
terrible days, went back to billets at Gentelles. 

The experience of the 10th Royal Warwickshire was not less 
arduous or prolonged. On the morning of March 21 they were 
in camp near Barastre, but in the afternoon were sent forward 
to a position N.E. of Vélu. That day the enemy had taken 
Lagnicourt and Doignies. At nightfall the 10th Royal Warwick- 
shire was put under the 154th Brigade of the 51st Division. 
Their orders were to hold to the last. For them the next day 
was Only one of constant shelling, but elsewhere the line was 
being gradually forced back. On the 28rd in the morning the 
Germans broke through at Beaumetz; one unit after another 
was forced to give ground, but the Royal Warwickshire not till 
afternoon. Even then Captain J. R. Gribble, with his com- 
pany on the right, would not yield. His orders were to hold on, 
and he did not withdraw, though he might easily have done 
so when the rest of the battalion was forced back to the second- 
ary position. When his right flank was in the air owing to the 
withdrawal of the neighbouring troops, he sent a runner to the 
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left with a message that he would stay till ordered to retire ; 
this resolution he inspired his men to accomplish, and when last 
seen he was still fighting, surrounded by the enemy at close 
range. By his splendid example Captain Gribble was instru- 
mental in preventing for some hours the enemy from obtaining 
a complete mastery of the crest of the ridge, and by his magnifi- 
cent self-sacrifice he enabled the remainder of his own brigade 
ce nei withdrawn. His heroism won for him the Victoria 
ross. 

During the early part of the afternoon of March 28 the rest 
of the battalion held the position to which they had withdrawn, 
under constantly increasing pressure on their left, where the 
enemy endeavoured to debouch eastwards from Vélu Wood. 
At three o’clock they withdrew by order to Bertincourt, and 
in the evening fell back to Bancourt. They had lost more 
than half their number, and the remnant under Major Wingrove 
(ie than 800) were ordered to take up a position to the east of 

apaume.f Early in the morning of March 24 they were joined 
there by a reinforcement under Lieut.-Colonel McCordick of 
the West Ontario Regiment, which brought their numbers up 
to 400. In spite of our machine-gun fire the enemy continued 
to advance in dense masses over the Frémicourt ridge, and the 
position grew grave. After dusk Colonel McCordick received 
orders to retire, but the battalion being very scattered and the 
enemy following rapidly in the dark, only 200 men mustered 
on the Ba aume-Thilloy road, whence they fell back to Gré- 
villers. The battalion was now with its own brigade. Early 
next morning Colonel McCordick went to seek orders; during 
his absence the enemy, though repeatedly driven off, gradually 
worked their way round the left flank. There were then no 
ey on the right, and Major Wingrove shortly before noon 
fell back to Loupart Wood, where Colonel McCordick rejoined 
him. The battalion held a position near Pys till past four 
o’clock, when it retired fighting to Achiet-le-Petit. On the 
morning of March 26 it was in the line at Bucquoy, but gradually 
fell back, and in the afternoon marched into Fonquevillers 
92 strong. The steadfast little band returned to the reserve 
trenches on March 28, but two days later were sent north to 
Kemmel. There Major A. S. Fitzgerald took over the command, 
and reinforcements quickly brought up their numbers. 

An essential part of the German plan was an attack at Arras, 
which was delivered on March 28 in great force, but was every- 
where repulsed with heavy loss. The 4th Division on that day 
was in the line on the Scarpe; but the 1st Royal Warwickshire 

* Captain Gribble was wounded and taken prisoner; he died at Mayence 
on November 24, 1918. 

t Some others were with Colonel] Heath at Riencourt. 
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was in camp, and only moved up to the support trenches two 
days later. On March 29 they took over the front trenches 
near Feuchy, where an attempt to push the line forward on 
the 8lst was stopped by machine-gun fire, which caused thirty 
casualties. 

In the first days of April the new British line in the south, 
after prolonged and desperate fighting, was at last made secure. 
Foiled in their attempt at Arras the Germans then determined 
to strike further north, where a successful attack would threaten 
our hold on the Channel ports. On April 9 the enemy broke 
through north of the La Bassée Canal and penetrated deeply on 
a front of ten miles. Next day the attack extended northwards 
to the Messines sector, where the 10th Royal Warwickshire 
was holding a line from the Blauwepoortbeke to Wambeke.* 
The Germans were again favoured by the mist, and from 
battalion headquarters nothing could be seen. The left flank 
companies were soon isolated, and by eight o’clock the enemy 
were working round on theright. Later, touch was restored with 
the Ist Wilts on the left, but the right remained apparently in 
the air. Under the intense shelling, at ten o’clock the battalion 
headquarters had to withdraw, and at night a further retreat 
became necessary. In the dark the position was very uncer- 
tain, but some isolated ies were still holding on; “B” 
Company, under Captain Brooke, and others on the right of the 
Messines-Wulverghem road. Next day the surplus personnel, 
under Colonel McCordick, though consisting almost entirely of 
new drafts, held the reserve line. Late at night Captain Brooke 
reported with four second-lieutenants and ten men; in spite 
of heavy attacks they had held their position since dawn, and 
had only retired at evening when the troops on their left with- 
drew. The casualties in the battalion were estimated to be 
450; the remnant though very exhausted from lack of food, 
water and sleep, and two days continuous shelling, held on till 
they were relieved on April 14, and then, after one day’s rest, 
returned again to the line for three days longer. 

On April 9 the 2/6th and 2/7th were still resting at Bougain- 
ville. Both had already been reinforced, and on the 10th they 
were sent up in haste to Calonne-sur-Lys. The 2/6th went 
forward to join the 5lst Division in readiness for a counter- 
attack at Pacaut. They reached their position early on the 
11th; no reconnaissance was possible, and all that day it was 
difficult to maintain touch with other units. Nevertheless 
patrols were pushed out as far as Paradis without finding signs 
of the enemy. The battalion had to hold a very extended line, 
and the dispositions on the right were weak. Next morning 
the Germans attacked in great force, and presently men began 

* North-east of Messines. 
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to stream back past the headquarters. Major Phillips, who 
was in command, first endeavoured to stop the retreat. Then 
he tried to warn the brigade, but the wires were all cut. Hastily 
burning his papers he came out to find the troops gone. 
Gradually the scattered men were rallied, and dug in behind 
Pierre-au-Beurre in connection with the 2/7th. The two 
battalions held on in an exposed position all next day, and the 
2/6th was not relieved till April 15. The casualties during this 
time in the 6th were 9 officers and 183 men, and in the 7th 
(chiefly on April 18) 4 officers and 235 men. 

The 4th Division, like the 61st, had been brought up to 
reinforce the line on the Lys, and on April 18 reached Hinges. 
After pushing out patrols, on the evening of April 15 the Ist 
Royal Warwickshire (now commanded by Lieut.-Col. G. B. 
Marriott), attacked towards Pacaut Wood. The two left com- 
panies had to assemble and cross the Aire Canal under heavy fire, 
which caused many casualties ; they reached the edge of the wood 
to find it full of machine-guns and thick with the enemy, who had 
been forestalled in an intended attack. They succeeded in 
penetrating a short distance into the wood; but the enemy were 
too strong, and after repeated attempts they were compelled 
to dig in at dusk on the edge of the wood. On the right the 
advance had to be made over open ground, and the com- 

nies were enfiladed by fire from the wood. Swinging to the 
eft, in spite of the impediments of wire, one platoon, under 
Lieut. Bowden, succeeded in reaching their first objective, where 
he and all but five of his men were killed. Other parties also 
gained a footing in the wood, but no reinforcements could be 
sent and they were compelled to retire; at dusk they also 
dugin. It was a day of many acts of gallantry, both by officers 
and men, and the battalion was warmly congratulated by the 
general of the division on the spirit which they had shown in 
the face of overwhelming odds. . 

The fighting continued on the edge of Pacaut Wood all day 
on April 16, and an attack by the enemy on April 18 was 
repulsed with heavy loss by the Seaforth Highlanders on the 
left. This was an incident in the attempt of the Germans to 
win the crossing of the canal, which in face of the defence by 
the 4th Division failed utterly. The Ist Royal Warwickshire 
was relieved on April 19, but after only one day’s rest returned 
again to hold the line for ten days consecutively. 

The 5th Division had returned from Italy early in April, 
and after a brief rest was sent into the line before Merville. 
On April 12 the 15th Royal Warwickshire, immediately on 
their arrival about 7 a.m., was flung straight into the fight. 
Colonel Miller at once ordered an attack on a strong position 
at the Brickfield, which was captured after sharp fighting, with 
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over 100 casualties. It was a brilliant exploit, made by the 
men in rushes as steady as on a field day. At night, however, 
the battalion had to be withdrawn to conform with the 61st 
Division on their right, whilst the 14th Royal Warwickshire 
joined up on their left. That day Colonel Murray of the 14th 
was wounded, and it was under the command of Major St. J. 8. 
Quarry that on April 18 the battalion beat off a German attack ; 
next day, in a gallant attempt on a house held by German 
snipers, Major Quarry and Captain Allen with 16 men were 
killed, whilst the other casualties were 78. The 15th had held 
their line for these two days under heavy shell-fire. Both 
battalions were relieved on the evening of April 14, though 
they served in the support or. front trenches in turn for a week 
longer. All this time the 16th Royal Warwickshire was in 
reserve or support, only going up to the front line on April 21. 

The German offensive was now stayed in the south at the 
La Bassée Canal and at the Forest of Nieppe before Merville, 
though further north the battle was not brought to an end till 
after the loss of Kemmel on April 25. In spite of the ground 
which he had gained, the enemy had been foiled in his strategic 
aims. Much of the work had fallen to divisions like the 19th 
and 61st, which had come from the Somme; without adequate 
rest, before they could assimilate their young reinforcements, 
they had been hurriedly thrown into the fight, where they held 
up the advance of greatly superior forces of fresh troops. What 
they had begun was consummated by other divisions like the 
4th and the 5th. In Sir D. Haig’s words the British infantry- 
man has always had the reputation of fighting best in an uphill 
battle. The tenacity which he displayed on the Lys showed 
that he still possessed in full the traditional qualities of his 
race.* 

* Despatches, pp. 227, 236. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE GREAT WAR: THE VICTORY 
1918 


Ir the great German offensive had thus far failed in its 
immediate purpose, the next three months were nevertheless 
an anxious time for the Allies, and it was not till after the 
French victory on the Marne on July 18 that the tide definitely 
turned. During the greater part of this time most of the 
Warwickshire battalions remained in the positions which they 
held on the Lys: the Ist at Hinges, the 182nd Brigade at 
Calonne, and the 5th Division in the Forest of Nieppe. As far 
as possible the Germans in the Lys salient were constantly 
harassed, so that these months were no idle time. But the 
only event that calls for special mention was the attack by the 
13th Brigade on the Plate Becque stream east of Nieppe Forest, 
on June 28. That day the 15th Royal Warwickshire was on 
the right, with the Ist Royal West Kent in the centre and the 
K.O.S.B. on the left; the 14th Royal Warwickshire was in 
support. In the 15th both the attacking companies quickly 
gained their objectives, charging with the bayonet and estab- 
lishing themselves beyond the stream. The whole assault, 
which was made by the 5th and 81st Divisions, was completely 
successful: the German defences being captured on a front of 
6000 yards together with 450 prisoners. The losses of the 15th 
were 2 officers and 20 men killed, with 89 other casualties. 

The 10th Royal Warwickshire at the beginning of May was 
in the trenches north-west of Dickebusch, where on May 8 
they were heavily shelled and had numerous casualties. On 
May 16 they entrained for Chalons-sur-Marne, the 19th Division 
being one of those which were sent to the Aisne front for a 
period of rest. Instead of rest they were soon involved in a 
strenuous combat. On May 27 the Germans opened their 
offensive on the Aisne with an attack which swept back the 
French line twelve miles. That day the 19th Division was not 
engaged, but on May 29 the 10th Royal Warwickshire was in 
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line at Lhery Ville. Thence during three days’ heavy fighting 
they were gradually forced back through Ville-en-Tardenois to 
Bois d’Ecluse. The fighting continued at intervals till June 18, 
and the losses were so heavy that on June 9 the 57th Brigade 
had to be temporarily reorganised as a composite battalion. 
The strength of the Royal Warwickshire on that date was 
7 officers and 800 men. Throughout a long period of incessant 
fighting the behaviour of the British troops had been mag- 
nificent. The French General Maistre wrote: ‘They enabled 
us to establish a barrier against which the hostile waves have 
beaten and shattered themselves. None of the French who 
witnessed it will ever forget.”” On July 8 the 10th Royal 
Warwickshire entrained for Hesdin and so to Raimbert in 
camp. Lieut.-Colonel Follett, D.S.0., M.C., took over the 
command on July 22. In August they went back to the 
trenches at Chocques, near Bethune. 

Thus at the beginning of August all the Warwickshire bat- 
talions were in positions in the northern part of the line. Con- 
sequently they had no share in the first stage of the Allied 
Offensive, which began with the great victory before Amiens 
on August 8, except in so far as some ground was at the same 
time gained in the Lys salient. In the latter quarter the 
Germans showed a disposition to withdraw from their most 
advanced positions. On August 7 and 8 the 182nd Brigade 
took part in a successful attack, capturing their objectives with 
little opposition. Immediately to the south, between August 6 
and 18, the Ist Battalion was on several days actively engaged, 
and by the latter date the 4th Division was in possession of 
Pacaut and Paradis. By these operations the position in the 
Lys salient was improved, though a substantial advance did 
not come till the following month. 

After the success of the battle of Amiens, Sir D. Haig decided 
to extend the attack northwards, where by striking in a south- 
easterly direction between Albert and Arras it would be possible 
to turn the line of the Somme. This attack was to be made by 
the Third Army under Sir Julian Byng, to which the 5th Divi- 
sion was transferred in the middle of August. On August 21 
Sir Julian Byng attacked on a front of nine miles, from Moy- 
enneville to Beaucourt. The leading divisions broke the enemy’s 
line at the first rush, and then the 5th, 68rd and 8rd Divisions 
took up the advance. In the 5th Division the 18th Brigade was 
in reserve, whilst the 16th Royal Warwickshire * had to pass 
through the right brigade of the 87th Division, after the capture 
of the high ground above Bucquoy. In spite of the heavy mist 

* Under Lieut.-Colonel Deakin, who had been in command since June 
1917. He was awarded the D.S.O. in respect of the operations of August 
21 and 23 described above. 
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and smoke of the barrage, which was so thick that it was 
impossible to see more than a few yards, they kept good direc- 
tion and were through Bucquoy in correct time. After a halt 
they advanced again, and moving on a compass bearing got 
across the railway and gained their final objective on the crest 
of the hill beyond. On the left the 1st Cheshire had taken 
Achiet and also reached the ridge. When at last, about nine 
o’clock, the mist lifted, it was found that the battalion was too 
far forward; but the necessary withdrawal was successfully 
made, and touch established north of the railway with the 95th 
Brigade on the right. Counting the march to the assembly the 
battalion had covered fifteen miles in eighteen hours, and in a 
very successful day had captured 850 prisoners, together with 
4 field-guns and at least 20 machine-guns. 

On August 28 the 16th Royal Warwickshire attacked again 
on the left from the east of Achiet-le-Petit. There was a glacis- 
like slope as far as the railway and a similar slope on the other 
side. Three lines of wire before the railway formed a serious 
obstacle, and caused many casualties amongst the officers. 
Here Captain L. Sayer * of ‘““ A”? Company was killed whilst 
leading his men in a magnificently gallant manner. Still the 
battalion pushed forward, straight through to its final objective 
on the ridge. The advance of the Royal Warwickshire, with a 
formidable trench line running both at right angles and across 
their way, was an especially brilliant feature in a very gallant 
attack. Meantime the 12th Gloucester had been held up at 
Irles, and the 13th Brigade was brought up to their assistance. 
Attacking at evening, with the 14th Royal Warwickshire in the 
centre and the 15th on the right, the brigade gained their 
objective on the high ground above Grévillers; they reached 
Soup Wood, and had not darkness stopped their advance 
would have pushed right through. On the right the Ist Royal 
West Kent and the Gloucesters had at last captured Irles. The 
day had been entirely successful and the brigade had taken 
nearly 8000 prisoners with 22 field-guns and great numbers 
of machine-guns. In the 18th Brigade the casualties were 
light; in the 16th Royal Warwickshire very heavy, including 
practically all the officers. . 

As a result of this great success, the New Zealanders captured 
Grévillers on August 24, and, following up their advantage, 
five days later entered Bapaume. During this time the 18th 
Brigade remained in support, whilst the 16th Royal Warwick- 
shire was sent back to rest and reorganise. The exploit of 
the 5th Division was, of course, only one part of the battle of 
Bapaume. In ten days the Germans had been driven from 
one side of the old Somme battlefield to the other; Bapaume 

* Ho was posthumously given a bar to his M.C. 
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and Peronne had been taken; the line of the Somme turned ; 
and 84,000 prisoners and 270 guns captured. 

The advance of the Third Army had created a German 
salient before Arras and enabled the First Army to extend the 
attack. Monchy-le-Preux was taken on August 26, and 
Gavrelle and Roeux next day. The 4th Division had been 
brought down from the Lys. On August 28 the Ist Royal 
Warwickshire, starting from Feuchy Chapel, advanced past 
Monchy on the north of the Arras-Cambrai road to the front 
at Vis-en-Artois. Next day they occupied and cleared the 
village of Remy. On the morning of August 80 they attacked 
to the south-east of the village. In the face of a heavy barrage 
and machine-gun fire “ B’’ and “‘C ’’? Companies were much 
disorganised and suffered severe casualties. But when our 
artillery had reduced the hostile fire, ‘‘ D ’’ Company, ably led 
by Captain E. J. A. Maunsell, M.C., was able to advance. In 
the afternoon the attack was renewed, when Captain Maunsell, 
the only officer who had reached the second objective, led his 
men forward with details of the other companies. They had 
to cross a stream and swamp, some of the men being waist- 
deep in mud and water. Nevertheless they gained their first 
two objectives without much opposition; but owing to the 
delay in the swamp, the barrage had gone too far ahead, and 
the advance was stopped about one hundred yards short of the 
third objective, where they dug in.* During the night the 
battalion was relieved, and its losses having been so heavy 
was temporarily reorganised in two companies, one of which, 
under Lieut. Barnwell, assisted in the capture of the third 
objective next day. Major J. Kennington of the Lincolns, 
who was in command of the battalion, was wounded in three 
places on August 80, but had carried on under most trying 
conditions; he was awarded the D.S.O. for a success which 
was due to his careful organisation. The casualties of the 
Royal Warwickshire on August 80 were 2 officers and 14 men 
killed, with 4 officers and 147 men wounded or missing. There 
were in all about 40 other casualties on the 29th and 8lst. 
The battalion was in support during the attack by the other 
brigades of the division on the Drocourt—Quéant line on Sep- 
tember 2, but was relieved two days later, and went back to 
billets at Bailleul-aux-Cornailles, where they remained for a 
fortnight. 

As a result of the successive battles of Amiens, Bapaume and 
the Scarpe, the enemy fell back rapidly, so that on September 8 
he held the general line from Vermand on the south, through 
Epéhy and Havrincourt and thence along the east bank of 


* Captain Maunsell received a Bar to his M.C. for “ conspicuous 
gallantry and able leadership.” 
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the Canal du Nord. Our troops followed closely, doing much 
execution and making numerous captures, On the south the 
5th Division, advancing from Bapaume, were outside Beugny 
on September 2, when the 16th Royal Warwickshire were 
closely engaged. Next day at dawn they attacked, under what 
Colonel Deakin described as ‘‘the most magnificent barrage 
it has been my lot to see.’’” From the outset they met with no 
opposition whatever, and, passing through Beugny, reached 
Le Bucquiére by eleven o’clock. In the afternoon they made 
some further advance, the men being remarkably steady, 
though the enemy’s artillery was firing at close range. The 
fighting on these two days was noteworthy for the exceptional 
endurance shown by the men, who, though they had had no 
settled rest for a fortnight, and were fighting hard on the first 
day, on the second advanced five miles across country, carrying 
Lewis guns, picks and shovels. The 18th Brigade was in 
support on those days, but, after the advance had been con- 
tinued to Havrincourt Wood, had some fighting between 
September 15 and 19. 

he German retreat had now extended to the Lys, where 
the 182nd Brigade, between August 16 and 20, had pushed 
forward their patrols through Merville. On September 1 they 
were at Estaires, and during the next three days furnished the 
advanced guard of the division, Laventie falling to a company 
of the 2/7th Royal Warwickshire on September 4. The 
brigade took part later on in the further advance, which, 
following up Sir H. Plumer’s sweeping victory on September 28, 
carried their line forward to Bois Grenier. Thence on October 2 
they were withdrawn, preparatory to their transfer to the 
17th Corps at Cambrai. 

Simultaneously with the advance on the Lys progress had 
been made before Bethune, where the 10th Royal Warwickshire 
had returned to the front line on August 80. Some ground 
was gained during the next three weeks, and then on Septem- 
ber 20 the first important attack took place. The main objective 
was the La Bassée road, the intermediate ones Nora Trench 
and Shepherd’s Redoubt. The attack was made at 6.80 with 
fine dash, there was some resistance in the trench, but the 
redoubt was surprised by an attack from the rear, and the 
final objective reached within half an hour. Unfortunately 
the right flank was exposed; so when the enemy counter- 
attacked at noon, the battalion was forced to fall back to a 

sition east of Quinque Rue. The casualties were over one 

undred. 

We must now return to the 5th Division on the Hindenburg 
Line, where the battle of Cambrai opened on September 27. 
That day the Third Army attacked from Gouzeaucourt north- 
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wards; south of Ribécourt in the Sth Division the 15th Royal 
Warwickshire were on the left; though the enemy barrage 
was put down quickly, they advanced at first without many 
casualties, but before the first objective was gained the losses 
in the 15th were heavy.* The 14th Royal Warwickshire, then 
posing through, gained their objective; but were presently 

mbed out of the greater of it, owing to the battalion on 
the right being held up. e advance had been difficult, since 
it had to be made diagonally across three parallel lines of 
trenches, and in the ultimate position it became necessary to 
form a defensive flank to the right. But in spite of the deter- 
mined counter-attacks by the enemy, the ground gained was 
held. Colonel Wilberforce, who was in command of the 14th 
Royal Warwickshire, received the D.S.O. for his successful 
handling of a difficult situation. Further north the 16th Royal 
Warwickshire had a similar experience; the first objective was 
reached, but in a heavy counter-attack “ B’’ Company was 
for a time surrounded, though in the evening it was skilfully 
withdrawn by Captain Sewell.t Next day the attack was 
renewed; the 14th Royal Warwickshire, advancing without 
Opposition, reoccupied all their objectives; then the 95th and 
15th Brigades passed through in pursuit, and continued their 
advance on the two following days. The famous Hindenburg 
Line was rapidly crumbling. On October 1 the French entered 
St. Quentin, and the Canadians were fighting in the outskirts 
of Cambrai. The 5th Division had, however, been withdrawn 
from the line to be reorganised on the three battalions to a 
brigade basis. As a result of this, the 15th Royal Warwickshire 
was disbanded,{ to the great regret of all concerned; General 
L. O. W. Jones, the brigadier (who had died a short time 
before), having always spoken in the highest terms of its 
efficiency and discipline. The 14th, though remaining with 
the Division, became a pioneer battalion. 

The 1/8th Royal Warwickshire, which had returned from 
Italy in September,§ and had been assigned to the 75th Brigade 
in the 25th Division and the Fourth Army, came into the line 
on October 5. Advancing through Bony, they took part in 
the capture of the position Beaurevoir-Ponchaux on October 7, 
and that night halted a little short of Premont. Maretz was 
easily captured next day; but when, on October 9, the advance 

* Later in the day Major P. C. Edwards, who was in command of the 
battalion, was killed. 

t He was severely wounded, and received the M.C. for his gallantry 
and good leadership. 

t The men were transferred to the 14th and 16th. Colonel Miller of 
the 15th had been gassed on September 29; he had been in continuous 
command for over two years. 

§ See p. 193, below. 
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was resumed towards Le Cateau, they came under heavy fire, 
and were compelled to stop in a position about two and a half 
miles south-west of the town, where they held their ground 
till the following evening. For three days they had marched 
and attacked without resting, in what was “ probably the 
heaviest and most continuous fighting which the battalion had 
met;”’ 1 officer and 24 men had been killed and 5 officers 
and 168 men wounded. After a brief rest the advance con- 
tinued, the Royal Warwickshire being at first in ee 
On October 19 they took part in the capture of Basuel, and 
three days later occupied Pommereuil. There for the moment 
we must leave them and turn to trace the progress elsewhere. 
The sweeping advance after the battle of Cambrai had been 
followed by progress further north. The Ist Royal Warwick- 
shire had returned to the trenches at Vis-en-Artois on Sep- 
tember 18, and for a fortnight were busy with patrols on the 
flooded area of the Sensée. For the first week of October 
they were at Eterpigny, and then began their advance, marching 
through Cambrai to Naves on October 18. On October 20 
they attacked successfully at Villers-en-Cauchie, and next day 
advanced to Saulzoir. On October 24 they attacked again at 
four o’clock in the morning; crossing the river Ecaillon without 
difficulty, in spite of some opposition, they reached their 
objective at Verchain an hour later. They had 95 casualties, 
but had taken 150 prisoners with numerous machine-guns. 
The 10th Royal Warwickshire had also been brought up 
from Locon through Cambrai to Montrécourt, where, on 
October 19, they advanced to capture the high ground beyond 
the Selle. The river was crossed, Haussy taken and the final 
objective reached. Further progress was made _ towards 
Vendegies on October 23. The total casualties during these 
days were 124, chiefly on the 22nd, when the battalion was 
heavily shelled. The 182nd Brigade had also been in action 
before Vendegies on October 28; early on the following morning 
the 2/6th * crossed the Ecaillon, and after hard fighting all day 
entered Vendegies at evening; their total casualties were 187, 
including Captain O. W. Sichel, who was mortally wounded. 
Thus on November 1 the six Warwickshire battalions were 
all on the front to the south of Valenciennes. The 1st were in 
support when Preseau was taken by the Seaforth Highlanders 
on November 1, but had no further fighting, and were still at 
Preseau on the day of the Armistice. A week later they 
marched into Valenciennes, which had been their last station 
in France a hundred years before. The final stage of the 


* Under Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Muriel, D.8.0., who had succeeded Licut.- 
Colonel Phillips on September 18. 
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war had brought them close to the point where they first 
abi on it; for Saulzoir is only four miles north of St. 
ython. 

The 10th Royal Warwickshire, advancing through Maresches 
and Jenlain, waded across the Hogneau on November 7 to 
attack the high ground beyond the Mons—Bavai road. The 
fight was continued next day to the east of Malplaquet, when 
three officers were killed.* The 16th Royal Warwickshire had 
advanced on November 5 from Louvignies to Jolimetz, with 
no greater obstacle then bad weather and congested roads. 
They were in reserve, but on November 7-9 advanced through 
La Haute Rue and Pont-sur-Sambre as far as Fontaine. On 
November 11 they were back at La Haute Rue, whence viet 
moved next day to Potelle. In the 182nd Brigade the 2/6t 
had sharp fighting on November 1 outside Maresches, which 
was only captured by the 184th Brigade next day. Otherwise 
the last days of the war were for them uneventful, and on 
November 11 they were in billets near Vendegies.f 

The most serious fighting in these last days fell to the lot 
of the 1/8th.t On November 4 the 75th Brigade attacked at 
Landrecies in order to secure the bridge-head on the Sambre. 
The Royal Warwickshire on the left met with stiff opposition 
near Faubourg Soyer. The day was foggy, and many hostile 
machine-gun nests were in consequence missed by the advancing 
troops. Lance-Corporal W. Amey, on his own initiative, led 
his section under heavy fire to attack one of these nests. He 
drove the garrison into a neighbouring farm, and captured 
about fifty prisoners and several machine-guns. Then, single- 
handed, he attacked another machine-gun post, killed two of 
the garrison, and driving the rest into a cellar, held them 
there till help arrived. Finally, again single-handed, he 
rushed a strongly held post and took thirty prisoners. Through- 
out the day he had displayed the highest degree of valour and 
determination, and worthily won the Victoria Cross. Amey’s 
gallantry was followed by the capture of Faubourg Soyer. 
The enemy’s resistance in this part of the field was thus defeated 
and the Royal Warwickshire was able to reach the lock on 
the canal. The bridge was broken, but after some delay part 
crossed by an enemy bridge further north and the rest by the 
lock-gates.§ The 1/8th continued its advance on November 
5~7 through Maroilles and Marbaix to St. Hilatre on the Helpe, 
but had no further fighting, On November 11 it was at 


* Captain A. E. Stehn and 2nd Lieuts. W. F. Hyde and Cleave. They 
were the last officers of the regiment who were killed in the war. 
{ See Map of Central Area at the end. 
Under Lieut.-Colonel P. H. Whitehouse. 
§ Montgomery, Story of the Fourth Army, p. 252. 
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Preux-aux-Bois, whence two days later it went back to Le 
Cateau. 

With this the war service of the Royal Warwickshires in 
France came to an end, for none of them took part in the 
advance into Germany. What little there is to record of their 
subsequent history will be given below.* 


* See p. 209. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE GREAT WAR: THE ITALIAN FRONT 
1917-1919 


TuHE first of the Royal Warwickshire Battalions to leave for 
the Italian Front was the 2nd,* which entrained at Hesdin on 
November 19, 1917, and, making the journey by the Riviera, 
reached Cera on November 24, whence it marched to Musano 
behind the lines in ten days. The 148rd Brigade followed a 
day or two later, and the three Service Battalions (14th, 15th 
and 16th) at the end of the month. Part went by the Mont 
Cenis and part by the Riviera, and all detrained at points 
several days’ march behind the line. By the time the Army 
under Sir Herbert Plumer was assembled in its new sphere 
the Italians had made good their line on the Piave, to which 
_ they had retreated after Caporetto, and the active assistance 

of the British troops was not for the moment required. 

All the Warwickshire Battalions had had their full share in 
the recent fighting in France, and the comparative repose of 
the Italian front came as a welcome change. The next few 
weeks were spent in billets behind the line, where the troops 
were trained in hill-fighting. The 2nd Royal Warwickshire 
were the first to take over a line of trenches on the Montello 
on January 18. The Montello rises steeply on the west bank 
of the Piave, and was held by posts along the river, with a 
line of resistance on the top of the cliffs. After France the 
trenches were by comparison peaceful, but patrols across the 
Piave were adventurous and sometimes difficult. The moun- 
tain streams of North Italy rise and fall with great rapidity, 
and the Piave in flood ran with a powerful current. A crossing 


_* Under Lieut.-Colonel H. Strevens, M.C., who had been in command 
since November 3. Colonel Strevens had come out with the 2nd Battalion 
as rmaster-Sergeant and was promoted 2nd Lieutenant from 
October 17, 1914. He was acting captain with the Ist Battalion in June 
19165, and as vii, Saal comman the 9th Devons at Paschendaele 
in October 1917. was awarded the D.S8.0O. for his service in Italy. 
At the end of the war he received his brevet as major on June 9, 1919. 
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could then only be made by the aid of a rope fastened to the 
shore, and any one who slipped or lost hold of the rope was 
almost certain to be washed down stream and drowned. The 
14th, 15th and 16th Battalions all in turn went into the line 
on the Piave during January and February. The battalions * 
of the 148rd Brigade did not do so till the beginning of March, 
when they held a position on the Montello. 

When the great German offensive came, in March, the 5th 
Division was sent back to France, but the other five battalions 
continued in Italy, with the force under the Earl of Cavan. 
The British now moved to the mountainous district to the 
north, where from the middle of April the 148rd_ Brigade, 
when in the trenches, held a line on the Asiago Plateau. From 
the beginning of April the 2nd Royal Warwickshire was in 
the same neighbourhood at Monte del Busibollo, where, on 
April 16, a very successful raid under Captain Lynch was made 
on the Austrians at Ambrosini. But the first nine months of 
1918 were generally uneventful, except for the brief period of 
the Austrian offensive in June. 

On June 15, when the 1/5th Royal Warwickshire was in the 
front line, the Austrians opened a heavy bombardment at three 
o’clock in the morning. At seven o’clock the infantry attack 
developed in strength, and, breaking through a part of the 
line, drove the Royal Warwickshire back from their post at 
Perghele House, nearly surrounding the battalion headquarters, 
which were close behind the front line. Major E. A. M. Bindloss, 
who was in command, was killed; but a gallant defence was 
made by the details under Regimental Sergt.-Major Townley. 
The 1/8th, which was in support, at once moved up to a poet 
tion in front of Cesuna Church, which they held throughout 
the day with great gallantry against repeated attacks. The 
1/7th, which was in the rear, also came up in haste at ten 
o’clock. The Austrians were then cutting the wire in front of 
Bruniatti, but ‘“*B’’ Company brought their Lewis-guns into 
action and quickly drove them back. ‘‘ D ’’ Company meantime 
made the Cesuna Switch secure, whilst others helped the 
artillery to haul an eighteen-pounder up on to the high ground, 
whence the magnificent work of the gunners saved the situation. 
Fighting continued all the day, but the enemy held Perghele 
in strength and progress was slow. During the afternoon the 
1/6th came up, and next morning joined with the other three 
battalions in a counter-attack. In the course of the day the 
6th and 7th recovered Perghele, together with the guns which 
had been lost the day before, thus completely re-establishing 
the line; the 6th carried their counter-attack that evening 


* 6th, Lieut.-Colonel W. C. C. Gell; 6th, Lieut.-Colonel W. M. Pryor, 
7th, Lieut.-Colonel J. M. Knox; 8th, Lieut.-Colonel F. 8. Hanson. 
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into Ambrosini across the Ghelpac. The loss of the enemy 
was severe, that on our side light. In the Royal Warwickshire 
the 5th had 2 officers and the 6th 1 officer killed; of the men 
22 were killed, and the total of other casualties was 155. The 
2nd Royal Warwickshire, who were in billets in the rear, had 
orders to stand to during the offensive, but their services were 
not required. 

After the Austrian offensive there followed three months of 
comparative quiet on the Asiago Plateau. The 148rd Brigade 
was then reduced to three battalions, and the 1/8th entrained 
for France on September 14. Early in October General Diaz 
decided to take the offensive, and gave Lord Cavan the command 
of an army, which was to include the 7th Division. Thereon 
the 2nd Royal Warwickshire moved down to the neighbourhood 
of Treviso, where they received instruction how to cross a 
swift river in small boats. The 48th Division remained still 
on the Asiago. 

On October 20 the 22nd Brigade took over a line at Salletuol 
on the Piave, and three days later the Ist Royal Welch Fusiliers 
and 2nd H.A.C. crossed to attack the opposite island of Grave 
di Papadopoli. The Royal Warwickshire followed next after- 
noon, and in the course of the following days the conquest of 
the island was completed; this operation enabled the bridges 
for the main attack to be built in comparative security, though 
the garrison on the island was heavily shelled all day on the 
26th. During the main attack on October 27, when a bridge- 
head was secured, the Royal Warwickshire were in support. 
On the 28th the enemy resistance weakened, and on the 29th 
he was in full retreat. On the latter day the Royal Warwick- 
shire reached Vazzola on the Monticano, as advanced guard of 
the brigade. The river was crossed next day, when the bat- 
talion marched nineteen miles to Cavuzano, on the Livenza, 
without opposition. The Livenza was not bridged till 
November 1, when the battalion crossed, and next day marched, 
again as advanced guard, to Pordenone. On November 4 
they crossed the Tagliamento, and during the morning on 
the way to Pantiancicco captured 1000 prisoners, with four 
field-guns and eight 75 mm. guns. In the afternoon came 
news that the Armistice was signed, glad tidings to men who, 
though cheerful, were weary with a week of marching and 
wading rivers. 

The months of September and October had passed unevent- 
fully on the Asiago, with the exception of occasional raids: 
One made by the 5th Royal Warwickshire on the Gaiga railway 
under Lieut.-Colonel Gell on September 9, and another made 
on the Ave on October 4 by the 6th under Major R. W. Fox 
being particularly successful. In the last days of October, 

O 
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when the battle on the Piave was turning to a rout, it was 
clear that the Austrians were preparing to withdraw from the 
mountains.” On November 1 the enemy still offered some 
resistance, but next day the advance became rapid. As the 
6th Royal Warwickshire marched up the Val d’Assa they met 
with a slight check from the enemy’s rearguard, but when the 
7th came up and passed through they were able to advance 
without serious opposition. Only a few parties with machine- 
guns hung on their left flank, firing at short range, but causing 
no casualties. There was a little delay in working round them, 
but the last resistance was met near Osteria del Termine on 
the Austrian frontier. Before dark the battalion had pushed 
on to a point near Vezzena, and were thus the first British 
troops to enter enemy territory on the Western Front. The 
5th, marching in the rear, passed the 6th at Casare del Ghertele 
and reached Osteria del Termine at evening. Next morning 
(November 8) they joined up with the 7th at Vezzena. Both 
battalions were delayed for a time by parties of the enemy, 
who, though they did not fire, would not surrender. The 5th 
then took up the pursuit, and as they advanced captured and 
sent back numerous prisoners. Many huts and dumps were 
on fire, and at one point the road was in consequence impass- 
able. Nevertheless from 9.80 onwards the pace of the advance 
was very rapid, and as the battalion descended the winding 
road towards Caldonazzo, in the Val Sugana, the Austrians 
could be seen retiring in large numbers. Many were over- 
taken, disarmed and sent back towards Vezzena without escort. 
Others were fired on as they came into view on the bends of 
the road below; when they would not stop, our men scrambled 
down the tracks on the hill-side and captured still more. The 
river Centa was passed before noon, and the march continued 
to Caldonazzo. Outside the town some 800 or 400 transport 
wagons were captured; such men as could ride were then 
mounted, and, pushing forward, entered Levico at one o’clock. 
All the way prisoners were taken in great numbers, and at 
Levico six. entire battalions surrendered. Even the 6th, 
marching in the rear, had taken over 500 prisoners. The 
captures of the whole division were at least 20,000 prisoners 
and 500 guns. On November 4, before the Armistice took 
effect, the 5th Royal Warwickshire advanced from Levico as 
far as Faida. The 6th were at Tavernano, and the 7th at 
Civezzano a little in the rear. 

After a few days spent in clearing up at their- advanced 
' stations, all the Royal Warwickshire Battalions were brought 
back to billets; the 148rd Brigade to Valdagno and the 2nd 
Royal Warwickshire to Montecchio Maggiore, both near 
Vicenza. On January 7 a party of one hundred men of the 
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2nd Royal Warwickshire, under Major W. L. Dibben, M.C., 
went to Vienna as escort to a food convoy, which was sent for 
the relief of the civil population; they were absent just over a 
fortnight. The cadre of the 2nd Royal Warwickshire entrained 
for Havre on February 28, and five days later reached the 
depét at Warwick. The 5th and 6th left Valdagno for England 
a month later. The 7th had been transferred to a composite 
brigade. During April they were employed in guarding 
prone of war at Aeaunts, but on May 8 embarked at Bari 
or Egypt under Lieut.-Colonel P. A. Hall. There they were 
stationed for seven months in camp near Cairo. They did not 
return to England till January 1920, and thus were the last 
battalion to come home. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE GREAT WAR: GALLIPOLI AND MESOPOTAMIA 
1915-1919 


THE entry of Turkey into the war led to the decision to 
attempt to force the Dardanelles. In the heroic struggle on 
April 28, 1915, the Allied Armies under Sir Ian Hamilton won 
a footing at the southern end of the peninsula of Gallipoli 
round Cape Helles,* and the Australians and New Zealanders 
established themselves higher up near the position which came 
to be known as Anzac Cove. All the efforts of the next month 
secured only a slight gain of ground; if the undertaking was 
to be made successful, it was clear that a great reinforcement 
would be required. For this purpose during June and July 
three divisions of the New Army and two Territorial Divisions 
were sent out from England. Amongst them came the 9th 
(Service) Battalion of the Royal Warwickshire in the 89th 
Brigade ¢ of the 18th Division. 

On June 17, the 9th Royal Warwickshire, under Lieut.- 
Colonel C. H. Palmer, embarked at Avonmouth, and reached 
Mudros, in the island of Lemnos, on July 9. Four days later 
they landed on Beach V. near Cape Helles, where the River 
Clyde, from which a part of the immortal 29th Division had 
disembarked, still lay. For a fortnight they served off and 
on in the trenches, losing their colonel, who was shot by a 
sniper on July 25. Colonel Palmer had raised and trained the 
battalion, which owed much of its fighting spirit and efficiency 
to his unselfish enthusiasm and ability. A few days previously 
Lieut. Grundy had been killed, and Lieut. J. Cattanach (the 
doctor) mortally wounded. Of other ranks 9 were killed and 
28 wounded. On July 29 the battalion returned to Lemnos, 


* Major J. H. D. Costeker, D.8.0., of the Royal Warwickshire, who 
was brigade-major of the 88th Brigade, was killed at Cape Helles on 
April 28. 

¢ The other battalions were 7th North Stafford, 9th Worcester and 
7th Gloucester. 
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and on August 3 embarked again for Anzac Cove, where they 
were to take part in the impending great attack. 

Sir Ian Hamilton’s plan was to endeavour to gain the heights 
of Koja Chemen (or Til 971) and the seaward ridges by an 
advance from Anzac Cove, simultaneously with a new landing 
to be made further north at Suvla Bay. The whole ridge, of 
which Koja Chemen is the highest point, is called Sari Bair. 
Underneath it on the north lies a long spur known as Rhodo- 
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dendron Ridge, below which a wide water course, split into 
two forks, both called Aghy] Dere, leads up to Koja Chemen. 
The 9th Royal Warwickshire, under Major W. A. Gordon, 
landed in the early morning of eas 4. During the first 
two days (August 6-7) of the attack they were in divisional 
reserve, but advanced up Aghyl Dere. On August 8 they 
crossed Bauchop’s Hill to the ridge beyond, part going to 
relieve the 9th Worcester at the head of Aghyl Dere. The 
New Zealanders had captured Rhododendron Ridge on the 
previous day, and on August 8 followed up their success by 
winning Chunuk Bair at the southern end of the main ridge. 
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The crisis of the attack came on August 9 with the assault of 
Koja Chemen. Three battalions—the 9th Royal Warwickshire, 
the 6th South Lancashire, and the 6th Gurkhas—reached the 
crest, whence they could look down on the waters of the Dar- 
danelles and seemed to have victory in their grasp. But the 
troops on the right, through no fault of their own, were late, 
and when the Turks rallied to a counter-attack our men were 
forced back to the lower slopes from whence they started. One 
company of the Royal Warwickshire held on, till they were 
surrounded, and, as it is supposed, all perished. Next day 
the Turks attacked in the early morning with disastrous results. 
The trenches were enfiladed by machine-gun fire, and since no 
supports were available it was impossible to hold the remainder 
of the crest on Chunuk Bair. en at night the Royal War- 
wickshire was withdrawn to reserve no officers and only 248 
men were left. Major Gordon had been wounded on August 8, 
and Major A. G. Sharpe, who succeeded him, was killed two 
days after. During the four days 5 officers were killed, 9 
wounded and 1 missing; of other ranks 57 were killed, 227 
wounded and 117 missing. For their service on these days 
Majors Gordon and C. C. R. Nevill received the D.S.O. 

The fact that the battalion had lost all its officers probably 
explains why at the time its share in reaching the crest of Sari 
Bair was not recorded. But a New Zealander who had seen 
the exploit of the Royal Warwickshires bore witness to their 
heroism. He had watched them march up Aghy! Dere, and 
had been struck by their soldierly bearing, and, as an old 
Birmingham man himself, was proud of the imperishable 


_ renown which they won. He thus describes what he himself 
Saw :— 


“They had immense difficulties to overcome. They were 
led the wrong way, and had to retrace their steps; they had 
to attack in full view of the enemy; their left was exposed to 
enfilading fire, and, in spite of all, they reached the Rhododen- 
dron Spur, and some the very ridge of 971. They held on like 
grim death, held on when first one and then another unit 
retired. They asked for reinforcements, but were told none 
were available, and still they stayed. They were now by 
themselves, and it was only when every officer save one was 
killed or wounded that three companies slowly retired. The 
fourth company, with its gallant major,* held on to the farm 
near the ridge till all were killed. With their ranks terribly 
thinned they came back as from parade, parched and hungry, 
but still undaunted. I was close by to their dressing-station, 


.* Major R. G. Shuttleworth of the Indian Army, who was in command 
of “A” Company. 
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where a padre, Leighton, and a medical officer, O’Brien, and 
later the padre alone, worked night and day. Gurkhas, 
Maoris and Colonials, as well as their own men, were treated 
there with a cheerfulness and nerve that was amazing. As 
the last officer of the Warwickshire was badly wounded next 
day, deeds that should be known may not have hitherto found 
record. They are as noble as any of our own at Lone Pine. 
I saw a Warwickshire officer, I think Baker * was his name, 
dressed for wounds three times in one day, and, despite the 
medical officer’s advice he went back to the firing-line. I saw 
the padre Leighton go out to a wounded engineer lying out 
under fire, bandage him up and place him in safety, and then, 
finding a wounded Gurkha, he hoisted him on his back and 
carried him to the Indian hospital halfway down the Aghyl 
Dere. This man was a sport in all conscience, and became a 
friend to all our boys in the gully. I saw him later wade 
through machine-gun fire to attend a man of the Connaughts, 
who lay mortally wounded.f Then there was a lance-corporal, 
Guillaume, of the machine-gun section, who stayed up near 
the Rhododendron Spur for six hours after all had retired, 
fired four thousand rounds, and then burying the tripod of his 
gun, walked back with the rest under his arm. I saw a quiet- 
mannered orderly bring his officer down the gully, and heard 
the latter telling how his man had seen him fall on the hill, 
and, dashing up under heavy fire, had carried and slid with 
him to safety. I saw the same poor fellow a few days later 
lying in the padre’s dug-out mortally wounded—Greenway 
was his name. I saw men tended there from this regiment, 
who smiled at death, just because they had been to the top 
of the hill and seen the Maidos road. A war correspondent has 
kindly spoken of our deeds as epic. Well, there was an epic 
here. As an eye-witness, I wish to testify to the work of these 
men from England, whose deeds made us proud to be counted 
their comrades.” 


Had not the attack at Suvla Bay failed through the fatal 
delays (whatever their reason) on August 8 and 9 the ground 
won on Sari Bair might have been held. But the brief space 
when the men of the Royal Warwickshire looked down on the 
Maidos road was the nearest approach to decisive victory 
which the British in Gallipoli were to achieve. More than 
three trying months of exposure to the enemy’s attacks and 
to the weather still remained before the final evacuation. 

When the 9th Royal Warwickshire was withdrawn to reserve, 
on August 10, it was temporarily commanded by Sergt.-Major 

* Captain H. 8. Baker: he was a Canadian. 
t The Rev. F. Leighton received the M.C. 
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Collicott.* On August 12 Major W. B. Gover of the Cheshires 
took over the command. A number of the missing men 
rejoined, some drafts arrived from Lemnos and England with 
fresh officers, and the strength of the battalion gradually 
increased. The rest of August was uneventful except for 
occasional service in the front trenches. On August 81 came 
a move to reserve trenches at Salt Lake near Suvla Bay. On 
September 19 the battalion, now over 500 strong, went up to 
trenches near Chocolate Hill, and for the next three months 
occupied the same piece of ground without the possibility of 
rest or change. There was Tittle to break the monotony till, 
on November 26, there came a terrible storm of rain. The 
narrow trenches, often cut in rock or hard clay, were flooded ; 
the saps up the steep slopes became cascades; and the gullies 
which had furnished natls from the beach returned to their 
natural character as water-courses. No fires could be lighted 
or food cooked; then when all were drenched to the skin, 
the wind shifted to the north and brought a piercing frost. 
After the frost came a blizzard of snow, and in the storm and 
bitter cold sentries were found frozen at their posts. For- 
tunately for themselves half the Royal Warwickshire were in 
the reserve trenches, where some movement was possible. 
Even there dug-outs were flooded and their contents swept away, 
whilst the parapets were washed clean into the trenches. The 
officers did what they could, making the men march up and down 
and rousing those who had fallen asleep in sheer exhaustion. 
Cases of frost-bite were of course frequent, and nearly two-thirds 
of the battalion were sick. When the storm abated it took 
ten days to restore the ruined trenches, whilst the men sheltered 
in holes and hedges by day and had to dig in mud and water 
all night. It was fortunate that the Turks suffered no less, 
so that these days were practically an armistice. 

After the blizzard came the evacuation, for which preparation 
had been silently in progress. During the early part of December 
the greater part of the guns and stores were shipped away by 
night. Happily, when the last day came on December 18, the 
weather had turned mild and calm. Early that morning the 
main body of the Royal Warwickshire marched down to 
the beach. A rearguard of fifty men was left under Captain 
Marshall and Lieut. Gething to hold their lines; they two 
anxious days; but one-half under Lieut. Gething withdrew at 
night on December 19, and the remainder under Captain 
Marshall followed a few hours later, the whole party embarking 
without the loss of a single man.f 

Ten days of welcome rest and peace followed at Lemnos, 


* Sergeant-Major Butler was in charge at the dump. 
¢{ The rearguard went first to Imbros. 
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and then on December 28 the Royal Warwickshire was sent 
to help in the evacuation of Helles. They landed once more 
near the River Clyde, and marched up to hold the same trenches 
which they had held five months before, only with rain and mud 
in La of dust and flies. They were six days in the front line 
and had six men killed, but when, on the eve of the evacuation 
the Turks attacked the trenches of the 18th Division, the Royal 
Warwickshire was in reserve. At Cape Helles the 18th 
Division again furnished the rearguard; though the weather 
was less favourable and the Turks more active than they had 
been at Suvla, the evacuation was equally successful. On the 
night of January 8/9 the last troops embarked, and the enter- 
rise of Gallipoli, heroic for endeavour and endurance if not 
or victory, came to an end. 

On January 19 the 9th Royal Warwickshire left Lemnos, 
and after a five days’ voyage reached Port Said, where they 
remained over three weeks. It had now been decided to send 
the 18th Division to Mesopotamia, where General Townshend, 
after his fruitless victory at Ctesiphon, had been besieged in 
Kut-el-Amara since December 5. The 9th Royal Warwick- 
shire, which by drafts from England had been brought up to a 
strength of over 800, left Port Said on February 16, and on 
February 29 reached Koweit Bay in the Persian Gulf. A 
week later they disembarked at Basra, where Lieut.-Colonel 
Gover handed over the command to Major Gordon, who had 
rejoined at Port Said. On March 15 the battalion began its 
journey up the Tigris to Sheikh Saad, behind the British Front, 
where they arrived on March 21. 

After a vain attempt to take Kut by assault, the Turkish 
general had turned the siege to a blockade and constructed a 
series of strong lines lower down the river to prevent the advance 
of the relieving force. The most forward Turkish position 
was at Sheikh Saad (about twenty-five miles east of Kut by land) 
which was captured by the British under General Aylmer on 
January 9. the next Turkish line at Umm-el-Hanna was much 
stronger, and the attack on January 21 failed. An attempt 
to turn the Turkish position by an advance on Es-Sinn (on 
the right or south bank of the river), was equally unsuccessful 
on March 8. General Gorringe, who then took over the com- 
mand, thereon set himself to prepare the way for a renewed 
assault at Umm-el-Hanna. 

This was the situation when the 18th Division reached Sheikh 
Saad. On April 8 they went forward to the front line in readi- 
ness for the intended assault, in which they were to take the 
foremost ae At 4.45 on the morning of April 5 the attack 
started, the Royal Warwickshire being on the extreme left 
on the river bank. The position was weakly held and by seven 
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o'clock five successive lines of Turkish trenches had been 
carried with few casualties. The advance continued till noon, 
when the battalion dug temporary cover and rested. At 
nightfall the attack on the next position at Falahiyeh began. 
The advance had to be made over flat ground, and the Royal 
Warwickshires coming under hea fre suffered severely. 
Nevertheless Falahiych was taken by the combined efforts 
of the 9th Royal Warwickshire and the 9th Worcester, as the 
climax of the one brilliantly successful day in the attempted 
relief of Kut. The chief credit rested with the 18th Division, 
who between dawn and midnight had stormed two whole 


of Bate 
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labyrinths of trenches. The Royal Warwickshire had 7 officers * 
and 85 men killed or mortally wounded, and 7 officers and 154 
men wounded. 

There still lay between the relieving army and Kut two 
lines of trenches; the first at Sanna-i-yat, on both sides of the 
Tigris with impenetrable marshes on either flank; and the 
other on the nght bank at Es-sinn, much nearer Kut. On 
April 9 the 18th Division after a night march attacked Sanna-i- 
yat, but in face of an appalling fire was eventually driven back. 
In the fight the Royal Warwickshire had 4 officers and 20 men 
killed, and 8 officers and 106 men wounded. The 18th Division 
after a brief rest was then transferred to the southern bank, 


* Including Captains Baker and Marshall. 
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with a view to an attack on Beit Ejissa, a fort somewhat in the 
rear of the Sanna-i-yat lines. The fort was taken, but the 
Turks counter-attacked in great force, and during three days 
(April 17-19), there was more hand-to-hand fighting than in 
any other battle in Mesopotamia. The Turks made six dis- 
tinct assaults in mass; yet our line was not broken, and the 
enemy’s losses were heavier than in the two previous battles 
a together. The losses on our side were also severe; the Royal 

arwickshire had 8 officers killed and 4 wounded (one mor- 
tally), and of other ranks 16 killed and 68 wounded. A final 
attack on Sanna-i-yat on April 28 began successfully; but 
the ground was flooded, and our men struggling in mud and 
water were unable to resist the Turkish counter-attack. The 
attempt to relieve Kut had failed, and on April 29 General 
Townshend was forced to surrender. 

In less than a month’s fighting the 9th Royal Warwickshire 
had Jost nearly all its officers, and its total strength was now 
not more than 200. The remnant remained in the redoubt 
at Beit Kissa till May 22, and then went back to hold a part 
of the blockhouse line from Sheikh Saad to Sodom. Lieut.- 
Colonel Gordon had fallen sick on April 24, and after an interval 
had been succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel G. E. Leman of the 7th 
North Staffords. At the beginning of October the battalion, 
which was still very weak, was withdrawn from the line for 
training at Amara. There Lieut.-Colonel E. D. Henderson 
of the 7th North Staffords took over the command, and rein- 
forcements brought the battalion up to a good strength. 

Sir Stanley Maude, who had now succeeded to the command 
in Mesopotamia, determined to make his main attack on the 
right bank of the Tigris and thus to threaten the communica- 
tions of the Sanna-i-yat lines. On December 1 the Royal 
Warwickshires started to march back to Sheikh Saad, where 
they crossed the Tigris and so came to the front line, on the 
south bank, where considerable progress had been made during 
the previous month. By a surprise march on December 14, 
General Marshall seized a position near the Turkish lines on the 
Shatt-el-Hai. A month of small engagements and continued 
sapping followed, till by January 25 the main Turkish defences 
were no more than 100 yards distant. That morning the Wor- 
cesters and North Staffords stormed and carried the enemy 
front line trench and began to consolidate. When the devclop- 
ment of the Turkish counter-attack threatened to drive them 
back the Royal Warwickshire was brought up to our front 
line trenches. About noon, under a fresh and very heavy 
counter-attack the Worcesters and North Staffords were forced 
from a part of the captured position and were in danger of being 
overwhelmed. The moment was critical. Colonel Henderson, 
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who had been shot in the arm just before, Jumped on to the 
parapet, and shouting to his men to follow him advanced alone 
some distance in front of the whole battalion, cheering them on 
under the most intense fire over 500 yards of open ground. He 
was shot down, but rose and again led in the most gallant 
manner till they were within 100 yards of the Turks. Then 
the battalion raced in with the bayonet and re-established our 
position from end to end. Colonel Henderson was again twice 
wounded, and as he lay out in the open Captain R. E. Phillips, 
who had already shown great courage in the attack, went out 
under very heavy fire and with the help of a comrade succeeded 
in bringing him back to die in our trenches. Both Colonel 
Henderson and Captain Phillips were afterwards awarded the 
Victoria Cross. In the afternoon the Turks, who had thus been 
driven back again to their second line, made another counter- 
attack supported by artillery, and by sheer weight of numbers 
gradually forced the Royal Warwickshire to retire. None 
the less, as General Maude wrote in his despatch of April 10, 
that gallant charge across the open had restored the situation 
at a critical moment. This fighting had been on the left wing 
to the west of the Shatt-el-Hai; the right wing had fared better, 
and next day the trenches on the left were finally captured 
by Indian troops. Besides Colonel Henderson, the Royal 
Warwickshire had 4 officers killed and 7 wounded (1 mortally) ; 
of other ranks there were 52 killed, 118 wounded, and 11 missing. 

The 9th Royal Warwickshire, under the temporary command 
of Captain J. L. S. Agar, took part in the gradual advance 
which by February 16 won all the right bank of the Tigris 
in the Dahra Bend opposite Kut. ‘‘ To eject the enemy from 
the horseshoe bend, bristling with trenches and commanded 
from across the river on three sides by hostile batteries and 
machine-guns, had,”’ wrote General Maude, “ called for offensive 
qualities of a high standard.” It had been due primarily to 
“the heroism and determination of the Infantry.” 

The most serious troubles which the Royal Warwickshire 
encountered in mid-February were due to the heavy rain which 
made the ground impassable, so that it was difficult to get up 
rations or water. On February 20 Major G. Fleming of the 
Ist Somerset Light Infantry was appointed to the command. 
Meantime General Cobbe had been making progress at Sanna-i- 
yat. But whilst he thus kept the Turks busy, his success was 
to be assured by the crossing of the Tigris at Shumran above Kut. 
On February 23 the 14th Division, in the teeth of strong opposi- 
tion, forced the passage and secured a bridge-head. On that 
and the following days the troops under General Cobbe captured 
the last lines at Sanna-i-yat, and the Turks streamed away in 
retreat to Baghdad. The 18th Division crossed the river on 
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February 24, and next morning joined in the pursuit, with the 
89th Brigade in the main column and the Royal Warwickshire 
as right flank-guard. The advance was rapid and the Turks 
made no stand till our van reached the Diala (eight miles from 
Baghdad), on March 7. The Royal Warwickshire was not 
engaged in the crossing of the river. On March 10, however, 
they went forward as advance-guard, meeting with no opposi- 
tion till they approached Saidah, when a little brisk sniping 
ensued; but as our men advanced the Turks were driven back 
to their last position at Tel Muhammed.* Next morning the 
88th and 40th Brigades marched into Baghdad, whilst the 89th 
eee round the east of the city to bivouac about two miles 
north. 

The Royal Warwickshire was employed in searching the 
houses in Baghdad on March 12, and afterwards for some days 
were in charge of part of the citadel. On March 28 they moved 
out to Dowdiyah, and three days later had orders to advance 
up stream to Deltawa, near which place the 18th Turkish Corps 
was concentrating. Marching by night, at dawn on March 28 
they arrived within 8000 yards of the Turkish position on 
the Maal plain. The 40th Brigade was to make a front attack, 
whilst the 89th was to turn the enemy’s left. The attackin 
battalions in the latter were the 7th Gloucester and the Roy 
Warwickshire. The advance began at ten o’clock in terrific 
heat, with a mirage which prevented any definite view of the 
Turkish position. Nevertheless, though the ground was very 
flat with no cover, nearly a mile was gained. Then a halt was 
made till two o'clock, when the whole brigade advanced and 
captured the enemy’s first line. It had been a sharp fight; in 
the Royal Warwickshire 8 officers were killed and 7 wounded, 
with 140 casualties in other ranks. 

Next day the Turks fell back to the Shatt-el-Adhaim and the 
Royal Warwickshire returned to Deltawa, where they bivouacked 
for a week. They then rejoined the brigade, and were ferried 
across the Tigris to guard the left flank. But the 18th Turkish 
Corps, which had been driven back by the Russians from the 
Persian frontier, was now approaching Deli Abbas. General 
Maude then recalled the 18th Division to take the Turks in 
flank at Shiala. A running fight ensued, which lasted four 
days, till the enemy were driven back into the hills. 

e 18th Division finally defeated the 18th Turkish Corps on 
the Shatt-el-Adhaim on April 80, but the 89th Brigade was 
not engaged. This brought the fighting in that quarter to 
an end and all through the summer and autumn the Royal 
Warwickshire was stationed near Deltawa without more to 
record than the construction of a defensive line. 

* Lieut. H. B. Large and 1 man were killed; there were 18 wounded. 
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On December 2 the Royal Warwickshire marched down to 
Deli Abbas, where the Division made a successful attack on 
the Turks at Suhanniyah next day. Another long period of 
inaction followed, to be broken by a little fighting at the end 
of April, 1918, near Nahrin Kupri, when some 1400 prisoners 
were rounded up. After this the battalion went into summer 
quarters near Abu Saida, where on July 10 they suddenly 
received orders to proceed to Persia. 

At the time of the capture of Baghdad the Russian Army 
in Persia had been capable of rendering effective assistance by 
driving inthe 18th Turkish Corps. The subsequent disorganisa- 
tion of the Russians opened the way to Turkish penetration 
and German intrigue in Caucasia and Persia. In order to 
combat this danger Major-General L. C. Dunsterville was early 
in 1918 sent into Persia with a small party of officers, the inten- 
tion being that he should ultimately proceed to Tiflis and organise 
the resistance to the Turks. General Dunsterville got as far 
as Enzeli on the Caspian Sea; but was unable to proceed further, 
and had to return to Hamadan at the end of February. There, 
however, by his energy he was able to do much to strengthen 
British interests and to prepare the way for successful inter- 
vention. Till winter was past it was impossible to send any 
considerable body of troops over the mountains, but provision 
was made for the eventual reinforcement of the mission, which 
was Officially known as ‘‘ Dunsterforce ” and unofficially called 
** The Hush-Hush Army.” * 

In June the course of events at Baku seemed to offer a 
favourable opportunity. The Armenian Government then 
established in the town professed to be well-disposed; if a 
British force could be sent, Baku with its important oil-wells 
might be saved from the Turks and their German masters. 
When therefore the 89th Brigade received orders for Persia, 
Baku was its ultimate destination. 

The first party of the 9th Royal Warwickshire,t under Major 
Agar left Abu Saida by train for Ruz on July 10. Thence 
the journey was made in motor-lorries over the mountains 
to Hamadan, which was reached on July 16. At Hamadan 
the battalion rested ten days, and then started on a long march 
across the Sultan Bulag Pass to Kasvin. The weather was very 
hot, and to men who had spent two years on the sandy soil 
of Mesopotamia the march on a hard and hilly road was trying. 
Kasvin was reached on August 7, and after another rest the 
journey was resumed by motors to Enzeli and Kazian, the men 


* Fer its full history see General Dunsterville’s narrative in The 
Adventures of Dunsterforce. 

t Comprising 10 officers and 364 men. Others followed later, and 
ultimately about 450 went to Baku. 
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riding with loaded rifles and fixed bayoncts for fear of an attack 
by the hostile inhabitants, the Jingalis. On August 18, the 
day after reaching Kazian, the Royal Warwickshire embarked 
for Baku, where the North Staffords had already arrived. 

The town of Baku lies on a promontory on the western shore 
of the Caspian Sea. The Turks were already dangerously 
near; whilst the local troops were inexperienced and ill-organ- 
ised, with revolutionary ideas of discipline. On August 21 
a part of the Royal Warwickshire was sent up to hold a 
line at Diga to the north of the town.* During the first few 
days there was nothing more noteworthy than intermittent 
bombardment. On August 26 the Turks attacked the North 
Staffords, six miles to the west at Mud Volcano. The garrison 
of the post was almost annihilated, and a detachment of the 
Royal Warwickshire, who were sent up in lorries from Baku, 
arrived too late to save the situation. As a consequence the 
line on the north of the town had to be somewhat withdrawn. 
On August 81 the Turks again attacked the North Staffords at 
Binagadi Hill.t The Armenian battalions, who were in support, 
bolted, and a company of the Royal Warwickshire, which was 
brought from Diga, was again too late to save the position. 
Thus the British were compelled to fall back and at night 
held a line (with large gaps) from Baladjari along the railway 
and as far as Diga, where parts of ‘‘A”’ and “C”? Companies 
remained under Lieuts. Goodale and Dowie. Next morning 
Diga was attacked in force. The Russians and Armenians on 
the right held for about an hour and then retired. Both flanks 
being now in the air the little force withdrew, fighting a rear- 
guard action till the remnant reached headquarters at noon. 
Lieuts. C. Paget and R. F. Bowen were killed, whilst Lieut. 
C. W. Rogers and Captain Buchanan R.A.M.C. were taken 
prisoners ; of the men 67 were missing. 

The events of these two days convinced General Dunsterville 
that no reliance could be placed on the local troops, and that 
the evacuation of Baku would soon be necessary. Without 
better a deh it was clearly impossible for the small British 
force to hold a line of fourteen miles.t The Turks did not 
however, attack again till September 14. The main body of the 
Royal Warwickshire was then holding a line from Baladjari to 
Darnagul Salt Lake, with two companies of the 9th Worcester 
on their left and an Armenian battalion on their right. The 
attack began at 4.0 a.m. Here for some time the British 
troops successfully held their ground and beat back the enemy. 


* About nine miles from the harbour. 

t Between Diga and Mud Volcano. 

$ From the sea to Diga. The British had 900 men in the line, with 
400 more on guard and other duties in 
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But early in the afternoon the Turks broke through further 
south, where local troops failed to hold the strongest part of 
the line. So first the Worcester and then the Royal Warwick- 
shire were compelled to fall back. Meantime the North 
Staffords holding on to their position on the southern ridges 
secured the safety of the withdrawal. The fighting stopped 
at sunset, and General Dunsterville then gave his orders for 
all the troops to march down. Everything had been got in 
readiness beforehand; the sick and wounded were embarked ; 
by ten o’clock all troops and guns were on board, and by mid- 
night the evacuation was complete. 

The force on board the steamship Kruger reached Kazian 
next day. There the Royal Warwickshire was joined by 
Colonel Fleming, who had come up from Mesopotamia, and under 
his command on September 29 they again embarked for Kras- 
novodsk on the east of the Caspian. Their presence there was 
required to combat the Bolshevik movement in Turkestan 
and to assist General Malleson, who was in command of a mission 
Operating on the railway from Krasnovodsk to Meshed. The 
battalion remained at Krasnovodsk till April 1919, detachments 
being sent out on the railway to Askabad and Kizil-Arvat, and 
even as far as Merv. Drafts brought up the strength of the 
battalion, which increased from under 800 to nearly 700. 

Early in April 1919 part of the men started on their way 
home, whilst the remainder once more crossed the Caspian to 
Baku, where they stayed two months. Then on June 11 they 
were sent inland about 150 miles on the Tiflis railway to camps, 
first at Agdam and afterwards at Barda. From Barda on 
August 7 they proceeded by train to Tiflis. There for a fort- 
night they were stationed at Kodjori. At Barda the numbers 
had fallen to little over 200, and the battalion was now so weak 
that orders were given for it to be disbanded. On August 27 
the small remnant of 5 officers and 67 men was transferred to 
the 9th Worcesters. 

The 9th Royal Warwickshire had been for over four years 
continuously on active service, and few can have had a more 
arduous and varied experience than that which fell to their lot 
in the 89th Brigade. As General Dunsterville wrote after the 
evacuation of Baku: ‘* This Brigade, composed entirely of New 
Army Battalions, had covered itself with glory second to none in 
the annals of our best fighting regiments. ... No one in 
Baku would argue that anything but these brave lads of the 
English Midland Brigade had kept the Turks out of the town 
so long.’”’* It was a worthy finish to all the endurance and 
achievement of Gallipoli and Mesopotamia. 


* Adventures of Dunsterforce, p. 312. 
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EPILOGUE 


For this history the Armistice of November 11, 1918, forms 
a natural halting-place, but there are some matters which must 
be here recorded. 

First, as to the return of the battalions that were serving in 
France.* The Ist, under Lieut.-Col, Sir G, Lacon, were at Valen- 
ciennes till January 6, 1919, when they removed to billets at 
Binche in Belgium. There they remained till June 6, when they 
went to Antwerp to embark for home, landing at Tilbury four 
days later. The cadre consisted of 4 officers and 77 men 
(including 41 Band and Drums, who had come out in January). 

Of the Service Battalions the 10th, after brief stays at 
Cagnoncles and Gezaincourt, marched on December 8 to Candas, 
near Doullens, where they remained till May 10, 1919. The 
cadre of 4 officers and 86 men under Captain Oakley landed 
at Southampton on May 19. The 14th moved into Belgium 
early in December, and from January 6 to March 14, 1919, 
were stationed at Eghezée, north of Namur; afterwards they 
were for a month at Fleurus and embarked for England at 
Antwerp on April 17. The 16th also marched into Belgium 
and was stationed at Leuze, close to Eghezée; they also em- 
barked at Antwerp on April 14. Of the Territorial Battalions 
the 1/8th was employed on salvage work at Cambrai till July 
1919, and was demobilised at Birmingham on August 1. The 
2/6th was at Yvrench near Lens in December, moving to Har- 
fleur in January, and in March to Dieppe, where it was employed 
in guarding German prisoners, under the command at first of 
Lieut.-Colonel Davidson and afterwards of Lieut.-Colonel S. 
Boyle; the cadre returned to England on September 22. 
The 2/7th went back at the end of November 1918 to Maison, 
near Ponthieu, and thence in February 1919 to Etaples, and 
in March to Rouxmesnil, where it remained till September 15. 
Both these battalions were disbanded in November 1919. 

Of more interest is the experience of one company of the 
2nd Battalion. In May 1919 a company for service in Russia 
was formed at Aldershot, consisting of 6 officers and 194 other 
ranks, under the command of Captain A, J. Peck, who had 


* For the 2nd, Sth, 6th, and 7th, see p. 195. And for the 9th see p. 208. 
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been taken prisoner outside Ypres on October 81, 1914. It 
was attached as “‘ B’’ Company to the Ist Oxford and Bucks 
Light Infantry in the 288th Special Brigade of the North 
Russian Relief Force under Major-General Grogan, V.C. The 
company sailed from Southampton on May 12, and reached 
Archangel on May 26. There on June 8 they embarked on 
launches, which took them over 100 miles up the river Dvina, 
and so to the front line on its tributary the Vaga. Captain 
Peck had command on the right bank of the Vaga, his company 
having to defend the villages of Seltso, Koslovo, and Nisnaya 
Kitsa. The Bolshevik lines were at some distance, and the 
constant making of long patrols, with the aid of hopelessly 
inaccurate maps, was an arduous task. In one such patrol on 
June 10 under Lieut. Dibben, our men had to march three and 
a half hours, and then could not get at close quarters, since 
the eetuae was heavily wired; still when they opened fire 
on the blockhouse the enemy bolted. Though there was only 
occasional fighting, the campaign was trying. The force was 
far from its base, and the enemy in front was much superior 
in numbers. A long line had to be guarded, and threatened 
attacks, even when they did not materialise, entailed constant 
watchfulness and labour on the defences. Often the weather 
was extremely hot, which meant swarms of mosquitoes. In the 
summer season the river ran nearly dry, so that stores could 
only be brought up with difficulty. When the rains set in 
and the river begin to rise, it turned cold and the trenches were 
flooded. The company was six months in Russia; but circum- 
stances made it impossible to secure any adequate result, and 
the expedition was withdrawn in November before the winter. 
For his services in Russia Lieut. Dibben received a bar to the 
Military Cross, which he had won four years before at Loos. 

Though none of the fighting battalions of the Royal Warwick- 
shire went into Germany in 1918, the regiment had three 
battalions in the Army of Occupation. These were formed in 
the spring of 1919, and were numbered the 5st, 52nd, and 58rd ; 
the last was, however, merged in the other two in October 1919; 
the 51st and 52nd were disbanded in February 1920. All three 
were stationed near Cologne. 

Finally the staff-service of some former officers of the Regi- 
ment must be recorded. Lieut.-General Sir L. E. Kiggell, 
K.C.B., after service on the Headquarters Staff at home, 
went out in December 1915 to be Chief of the General Staff 
to Sir Douglas Haig, a position which he held till January 1918, 
when he was forced by ill-health to take rest. Major-General 
Sir R. D. Whigham, K.C.B., was employed on the Staff in 
France from September 1914 till December 1915, and was then 
Deputy-Chief of the Imperial General Staff at home till April 
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1918. After a period of special service in France, he was 
appointed to the command first of the 59th Division, and after- 
wards, on August 26, 1918, of the 62nd Division, taking part 
in the breaking of the Hindenburg Line and the final advance 
to and capture of Maubeuge. Major-General H. J. S. Landon, 
C.B., went out in August 1914 in command of the 8rd Brigade, | 
and after being present in the Retreat from Mons and the battles 
of the Marne and Aisne was promoted Major-General for 
distinguished service in the field—the first officer to be thus 
promoted during the war. He commanded the Ist Division, 
during the first battle of Ypres, from October 81. Afterwards 
he commanded in succession the 9th and 88rd Divisions, both of 
which he took out to France. In command of the 88rd Division 
he was present at the battle of the Somme during July and 
August 1916. He was then transferred to the 35th Division, 
which he commanded in the advance to the Hindenburg Line in 
1917. From August 1917 he was in command of the 64th Division 
at home. Major-General Sir G. F. Ellison was Inspector-General 
of Communications in the Dardanelles and afterwards D.Q.M.G. 
at the War Office from 1917. Former officers of the regiment 
who served as brigadiers were: Colonel A. J. Poole, who com- 
manded the 76th Brigade from August 1915; Colonel G. N. B. 
Forster, who was killed in command of the 42nd Brigade on 
April 4, 1918; and Colonel C. D. Hamilton Moore, who com- 
manded the 157th Brigade in Egypt and France from October 5, 
1916, to April 27, 1919. : 
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APPENDIX 


I. THe CoLours 


Tue earliest record of the Colours of the Sixth Foot is that given 
by Colonel Napier in 1747 in his draft of the Warrant which was 
issued in 1751 (see the description on p. 41 above). New Colours 
in accordance with the Warrant were issued in 1752. In May 1768 
the Colours were reported to be bad and new ones were issued in 
July 1769. Fresh Colours were received in 1778, which in May 
1784 were reported to be in bad condition; they were replaced in 
1785. A fresh set was received at Quebec in 1801. In 1815 and 
1817 the Colours were reported to be bad, but they do not secm 
to have been renewed till after the return of the regiment from 
France in 1818.* The early Colours were probably painted, as 
those of the 2nd Battalion certainly were. These latter are described 
in 1811 as ‘agreeable to the King’s regulations, but painted.” 
None of the early Colours have been preserved. When the Sixth 
Foot became a Royal Regiment new Colours were presented at 
Disa on December 16, 1883; it was then, of course, that blue replaced 
deep yellow in the Regimental Colour. These Colours were carried 
in the Kaffir War and were in use till 1865, when a fresh set was 
presented at Devonport. Fragments of the Colours of 1833 are 
now in the Officers’ Mess of the Ist Battalion. The Colours of 1865 
were in use till October 4, 1888, when a fresh set were presented 
by Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar at Fermoy. The previous Colours 
were then deposited at St. Mary’s Church at Warwick, with the 
exception of a fragment now in the Officers’ Mess. The original 
Colours of the 2nd Battalion of the Sixth Foot were presented 
in 1858, and are still in use by the 2nd Royal Warwickshire. 

Besides the 1865 Colours of the Ist Battalion the following hang 
in St. Mary’s Church at Warwick: the Colours of the 8rd and 
4th R r battalions, deposited when they were disbanded in 
1907; the Colours of the 1st Warwickshire Militia, presented in 
1858 and deposited in 1888—they have the Bear and Ragged Staff 
as a badge; the Colours of the 2nd Warwickshire Militia, which 
were in use from 1854 to 1909—the Regimental Colour was white 
with the St. George’s Cross, and the Royal Cypher in a crowned 
garter surrounded by a wreath; the Colours of the Warwickshire 
Volunteers of 1794, afterwards the 5th Local Militia. 

In 1747 the Regimental Colour had the slipt Rose only (see 
Tilustration on p. 42 above). In the 1819 Colours the Rose is 
crowned. In 1894 authority was given for the Rose and Crown 


* They are described as new in April 1819. 
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to be borne on the first corner of the Regimental Colour above the 
number indicative of the battalion, as well as in the second, third 
and fourth corners. Previously to 1880 the Colours were much 
larger than those now in use. 

Of the early Honours, ‘* Namur ’”’ and ‘* Martinique 1794’ were 
not granted till 1909. The right to bear * Peninsula ’’ was ted 
in 1816, and ‘* Pyrenees”? and ‘* Orthes”’ in 1818; ‘ Roleia,”’ 
‘** Vimiera,” ‘*‘ Corunna,” ‘ Vittoria’’ and ‘‘ Nivelle’? were not 
allowed till 1827; ‘*‘ Niagara ’’ was granted in 1816. 

Coloured illustrations of the King’s and Regimental Colours of 
1747, and of the Regimental Colours of 1819 and 1888, are given 
in The Antelope, vol. vi. for September-October 1907, and of the 
Colours of 1888 in Cannon’s Records of the Sixth Foot. The present 
Colours are figured here. There is a coloured illustration of the 
Colours of the 2nd Warwickshire Militia in Historical Records of the 
6th Royal Warwickshire. 

For the history of the Colours see further an article in The Antelope, 
vol. vi. pp. 85-7. References in the official Records will be found 
in W. O., 27/12, 15, 58, 104, 184, 141, 147 and 175. 


II. THE BADGE OF THE ANTELOPE 


In the Official Digest compiled in 1830 it was stated that there 
was an old tradition in the regiment that the badge was derived 
from a standard bearing on it an Antelope, which was captured at 
Almanza. If there is any foundation for the tradition it is more 
likely that the standard was one of those captured at S ossa * 
as suggested by Cannon; it has been cop that the captured stan- 
dard belonged to a Moorish regiment, which used the Antelope to 
mark its African origin. This, however, seems to be mere legend. 
An alternative suggestion associates it with Sir Walter Vane, who 
is commonly described as first Colonel of the Sixth, and with the 
similar badge of the 12th Company of the Grenadier Guards. For 
this theory support has been sought in the facts that Sir Walter 
Vane belonged to a family which had an eaerar for one of its 
supporters, and at one time served in the First Guards (Antelope, 
xii, 882). But Vane was captain of the llth (in 1667-68), not of 
the 12th Company (Hamilton, Hist. Grenadier Guards, iii. 498), 
and though a collateral branch of his family did in 1699 assume the 
Antelope as a supporter there is no evidence to connect the Antelope 
with Walter Vane. The company es of the Grenadier Guards 
were granted by Charles II in 1661 and were chosen as representa- 
tive of the eg be House, an Antelope ducally gorged and chained 
having been a e used by the Lancastrian Kings (Jd., i. 58, 60). 
A white Antelo ucally gorged and chained, or on a mount vert, 
is the heraldic description of the Antelope in the badge of the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment and is against its supposed Spanish or 
Moorish origin. Sir Sibbald Scott, who went into the history of 


* See p. 24 above. 
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the early regimental badges, thought that the Antelope ‘“ was 
probably a distinction selected for no more reason than the Lamb 
of the Diieen’s or Dragon of the Buffs” (British Army, iii. 525). 
This opinion is accepted by Mr. Milne (Standards and Colours of the 
Army, p. 92). It seems most likely that the Antelope was adopted 
consciously as being a badge of the royal family of England. The 
Lamb of the Queen’s and the Dragon of the Buffs date apparently 
from the latter years of Charles II. At that time the regiments, 
which subsequently became the Fifth and Sixth Foot, were serving 
in Holland; if their badges may be supposed to be of similar date 
to those of the Queen’s and Buffs we get a partial explanation of 
the absence of any early reference to them. The “ ancient ” badge 
of the Sixth Foot is referred to in the Warrant of 1748; ‘‘ ancient,’’ 
of course, meaning no more than “of time past used, not new.” 
The Antelope is not mentioned by name in 1748, but it appears in 
Colonel Napier’s drawing of the Colours in 1747. The old Drum 
(illustration facing p. 88) is thus the earliest actual extant evidence 
of the use of the Antelope; since the Drum has the regimental 
number “ VI,” it was probably painted after the Warrant of 1748, 
and since it was no doubt used in the ‘* Forty-Five,” its date is 
closely fixed. 
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IV. Distrrvncrions CONFERRED 1914-18 


V.C.*—Lieut.-Col. E. D. Henderson, say J. R. Gribble, Capt. R. E. 
Phillips, Lce.-Corp]. W. Amey, Pte. A. Hutt, Pte. A. Vickers. 


K.C.B.—Lieut.-General Sir L. E. Kiggell, Major-General Sir R. D. Whig- 
ham. 


K.C.M.G.—Lieut.-General Sir L. E. Kiggell, Major-General Sir G. F. 
Ellison, Major-General Sir R. D. Whigham. 


C.B.—Brigadier-General W .R. Ludlow. 


C.M.G.—Major-General H. J. 8. Landon; Brigadier-Generals G. N. B. 
Forster, C. D. H. Moore, A. J. Poole, A. B. Pritchard, M. Quayle- 
Jones; Colonels J. R. Dyas, C. C. East, P. R. Mockler, W. D. San. 
derson, F. G. Skipwith; Lieut.-Colonels 8. J. A. Cox, L. N. Hanbury, 
E. A. Innes, C. R. Macdonald, E. Martineau, P. T. Westmorland and 
F. O. Wethered. 


D.S.0O.—44 awards. With a bar: Lieut.-Colonela W. C. Gell, J. M. 
Knox, G. 8. Miller and W. E. St. John. 


M.C.—302 awards. With two bars: Lieut. W. J. O’Bryen. With one 
bar: Lieut. R. Adams, Capt. R. A. Bateman, 2nd Lieut. W. W. 
Barrett, 2nd Lieut. H. Ww Bell, Capt. G. B. Bird, Capt. G. H. 
Bowman,ft 2nd Lieut. T. Chapman, Lieut. W. L. Dibben, 2nd Lieut. 
H. C. A. Edwards, Lieut. W. O. Field, Capt. H. L. R. J. Groom,t 
Capt. M. C. Harrison, Capt. M. K. Jackson, Lieut. R. O. H. Law, 
Rev. H. Leggatt, 2nd Lieut. W. C. Macfarlane, Capt. T. Mac- 
kenzie, Capt. E. J. A. Maunsell, Capt. R. 8. Partridge, 2nd Lieut. 
H. N. Reynolds, Capt. E. L. Routh, Capt. L. Sayer, Capt. A. B. 
Thompson, Major W. R. T. Whatmore and Major C. W. Wingrove. 


D.C.M.—202 awards. With a bar: Sergt. W. Bourne, Reg.-Sergt.-Major 
J. Dawkins and Sergt. R. Element. 

The following received both the D.C.M. and the M.M.: Corpl. 
T. Brindley, Lce.-Corpl. H. L. Bull, Sergt. R. Elliott, Pte. R. T. 
England, Sergt. C. T. Huckfield, Sergt. W. Harris, Sergt. J. Heath,}{ 
Pte. A. Laishley, Lce.-Corpl. T. Langford, Pte. E. H. Long, Sergt. 
T. Lynch,t iti W. Metcalfe, yagi da P. Nolan,{ Lce.-Sergt. A. 
Parkinson, Lee.-Sergt. 8. A. de Ste ix, Lce.-Corpl. W. Stockley, 
Sergt. H. Taylor,t Q.-M.-Sergt. H. Ward, Sergt. J. Webb, Lce.-Corpl. 
H. eeldon, Corpl. H. Williams, Lce.-Corpl. C. Wilson, Lee.-Corpl. C. 
Woods, and Cpl. E. Young. 


M.M.—907 awards. Withabar: Cpl. L. Bardell, Lce.-Sergt. O. P. Couch, 
Pte. G. 8. Deeley, Corp]. A. J. Dimmock, C.-8.-M. H. Everard, Sergt. 
H. Fenton, Sergt. J. Hunt, Lce.-Cpl. R. 8. Heath, Sergt. J. Insull, 
Corp]. J. Johnson, Sergt. W. Keeley, oa W. Lamb, Pte. E. Lampett, 
Sergt. E. V. Leach, .-Corpl. F. J. Loach, Pte. G. H. P. Lyons, 
C.-Q.-M.-8. L. Mason, Corpl. T. Onions, Corpl. F. Oreton, Pte. W. 
Poulton, Corp]. T. J. Reynolds, Corpl. C. J. Rolfe, Pte. E. Salt, Pte. 
F. J. Shirley, Pte. A. Smith, Pte. F. J. Stephens, Lee.-Corpl. T. 
Thompson, Pte. W. E. Tongue, Lce.-Sergt. C. R. Towner, Pte. A. T. 
Webb, Pte. T. Williams, and Pte. F. Wootton. 


* The awards are reproduced substantially in the text. 
t Capts. Bowman and Groom also received the D.S8.O. 
¢ Sergts. Heath and Lynch also received the M.C. Sergt. Nolan received 
oe a = pe atenent. Reg.-Sergt.-Major F. Townley received both the 
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Orner Distrnocrions were: C.I.E., 1; C.B.E., 6; O.B.E., 20; 
Air F.C., 2; D.F.C., 1; M.8.M., 133. 


MENTIONED IN DESPATOHES, 606. 

FOREIGN DECORATIONS.—Total, 162. The chief were: 

FRENOH, 39, including Legion of Honour, Croix de Chevalier (6) 
and Croix d’Officier (3); aille Militaire (3); Croix de Guerre 
(22—1 with palm). 

BELGIAN, 36. 

ITaLian, 58. 


V. Rout or Honour 


Officers belonging to or serving with the Royal Warwickshire, who 
were killed or died on service during the Great War, 1914-1919. 


THe Roll is based on the official ‘‘ Roll of Officers, who died in 
the Great War, 1914-19,’’ compared with the Regimental Diaries. 
The names of officers killed whilst ‘“ attached ’’ to the Royal 
Warwickshire, so far as they can be traced, are added in a separate 
list, showing also their own units. The number prefixed is that 
of the battalion with which the officer was actually serving at the 
time of his death; these numbers consequently differ sometimes 
from those given in the Official Roll. In a few instances it has 
not been possible to cee the battalion; in the Official Roll 
officers of the Ist and 2nd battalions of the Territorial units are 
not eget deer oe the 2/5th and 2/8th were disbanded in February 
1918, and officers of those battalions who were killed between 
February and November 1918 were probably serving with the 2/6th 
or 2/7th. The date given is that of the officer's death; it was not 
found possible to distinguish those “ killed in action,” “‘ died of 
wounds ”’ or ‘“* died of other causes.” 

The total number of “ other ranks” who were killed or died on 
service, 1914-1918, was 10,891. 


2/5 ACHUROH, 2/Lt. W. H. 6/12/17 Baines,® 2/Lt. J. G. B. 25/2/17 


1 Adams, Cant. A. J. 30/8/18 9 Baker, Capt. H. 8S. 5/4/16 
1/8 Adams, M.C., Lt. R. 1/7/16 1/6 B ie i 1/7/16 
14 Addenbrooke, Capt. A. 5/10/16 5 Banks, M.C., Maj. L.T.V. 29/6/18 
1/5 Alabaster, 2/Lt. F. C. 25/8/16 15 Barrett, 2/Lt. B. T. 12/4/18 
14 Allchin, 2/Lt. W. J. 26/10/17 12 Barrett,t 2/Lt jal 
14 Allen, Capt. N. 14/4/18 16 Barrett, M.C.,%/Lt. W.V. 27/9/18 

9 Anderson, 2/Lt. A. 29/3/17 14 Barrow, 2/Lt. E. 8S. K. 8/5/17 
2/6 Andrew, 2/Lt. H. L. 14/10/18 1/8 Bastin, 2/14. E. 0. 4/10/17 

9 Arnold, 2/Lt. A. D. 9/4/16 2/8 Battye, 2/Lt. H. 21/3/18 

2 Arnott, 2/Lt D. W. 3/9/16 Batchelor,t 2/Lt. P. H 10/4/18 
16 Aspinall, 2/Lt. F. T. 1/8/16 Bates,§ 2/Lt. L. G. 24/5/17 
1/6 Assinder, 2/Lt. W.A. 16/6/18 15 Baxter, 2/Lt. C. A. 8/10/17 

2 Aucutt, Capt. D. 0/10/17 1/6 Baxter, Capt. W. H. B. 27/8/17 
1/6 Austin, Lt. G. E. 27/8/17 15 Beard, Lt. P. L. 9/9/16 


* B.F.0. ¢ Attd. 2nd Hamps. % Attd. 2/6 N. Staffs. § Attd. 6th EB. Lancs. 
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10 Beaufoy, 2/Lt. C. M 25/9/18 16 Cooper, 2/Lt. F. P. 26/8/16 
1/8 r, Ty eae J.H 19/7/16 10 Cooper, . BR. Serty 
1/6 Belcher, 2/Lt. F. J.T 27/1/17 per, 2/Lt. 8. G 17/9/15 
2/6 Bennett, 2/Lt. G. A $/12/17 1/8 per, 2/Lt. V.T 22/6/17 
8 Bennett,® 2/Lt.J.E /2/16 Costeker,!| D.8.0., Maj 
1 Bentley, Capt.C. A.C 25/10/14 J.H. D. 25/4/15 
1 Bentley,t Lt. G.G 17/9/16 1 Cox, 2/Lt., F H. 23/10/16 
2 Bernard, 2/Lt. B. F. P figs Cox, Capt. G. W. 8/5/17 
9 Berthon, Capt, L.T 25/1/17 1/5 Crichton, 2/Lt. R. 18/17 
2/7 Bethell, Capt. T. H 19/7/16 15 Crisp, 2/Lt. E.G. 16/12/15 
2 Biden, Lt. L. T. G. V. 10/10/17 16 Crisp, 2/Lt. F. G. 9/10/17 
Billingsley,$ 2/Lt. H. H. (4711 hley 2/Lt. J. 11/7/16 
1/5 Bindloss ELA. M. 15/6/18 16 Croft,4 2/Lt. J. A.C. 18/4/15 
5 Bird, 2/Lt. A. L. 6/9/17 7 Crombe,§§ M.C.. Lt. W. E. $1/8/1 
10 Bird, , Capt. G. B. 30/7/ Crowe,** Capt. W.M.C. 11/11/14 
1/6 Bisseker, Lt. A. V 4/10/17 2 Crowley, Lt. C. H. 25/4/1 
1/6 Bisseker, 2/Lt. J. W. 1/4/17 s-:14 «Curtis, 2/Lt. K. 8. 26/10/17 
1 Black, Capt. F. H. 25/4/15 1/5 Curtis, 2/Lt. W. E. 18/8 
2 Blair, 2/Lt. 9. B. 16/5/15 9 Cuthbertson, Lt. E. H. 24/2/17 
2 a ae 
en nsop WwW. 
1 Blomfetd, ta). C.G. M. gos {8 Dene ee et F and 
a0 ngton, ave G.L. - 19/12/16 9/7 Darvell, 2/Lt. G. W. 8/5/18 
11 Boucher, M.C.,,Jt.A.E. 18/11/16 4/9 Devine Gath’ Coe gt Ne Oita? 
1 Bowden, 2/Lt. P. J 16/4/18 Davies,tt HB. 3/11/17 
9 Bowen, Lt. R. F. 1/9/18 Davies. 2/Lt. J. 30/3/18 
14 Braithwaite, 2/Lt. E. 22/7/16 2 Davies, 2/Lt. J. H. 0/10/17 
1/5 Bratt, Capt. A. C. 4/10/17 0 Davies, Lt. R. H. 4/4/16 
10 Brasier, A 20/9/17 = 14 “Davis, 2/Lt. C. E. 15/9/18 
0 Brearley, 2 N.B 18/4/16 14 Davis, 2/Lt. P. H. 26/10/17 
1 Breene,* Lt. T. F 1/7/16 9 Day, it. R. H. 5/4/16 
2 Brewis, Lt.-Col. R. H.W. 18/12/14 4 Dean,* 2/Lt. R. F. M 1/7/16 
14 Brinkworth, 2/Lt. A. B 7/9/16 2 Deane, 2/Lt. D. 23/10/14 
10 Br e Vv 27/8/16 Dear,? 2/Lt. R. E. 30/4/17 
1/7 Browett, Capt. A. L. T 5/7/16 1/8 Denison, Capt. RB. C 27/8/16 
Browne; 5 .J.H : 4/1 1 De » 2 F. 11/4/17 
2 Brownfie cape R. J. 8/12/14 1/6 Dixon, Capt. J. E. B 1/7/16 
14 Bryson, Capt. L. W 7/16 = 9/7 Donaldson Capt. G. B. 19/7/16 
7 B ock, 2 t. H. A L aes 4 Douglas, 2/Lt. A. 8/9/16 
n, rc e e 
10 Burley, 2/Lt. 0. F. te «= «9-—«Drakeley, 2/Lt. RB. *E. 19/4/16 


2 Burrell, 4/5/17 «Al hss R. W. L. 8/6/15 

nger, -W.M.V:. 23/8/1 

16 Buttery, 2/Lt. H. G. 27/9/18 1 f Edi na 2 it PB. 1sriis 
1/8 Caddick, Maj. A. A. 1/7/16 wards, 2/Lt. A. 

1/7 Caley, M.C., Capt. V.C.R. 22/8/17. 2/7 Edwards, Lt. L. A 2 ane 
2 Campbell, 2 ; 18/12/14 2 Edwards, Lt. H. E. 25/9/1 
1/6 Campbell, 2/Lt. H H. W. 22/6/16 15 Edwards, D.C.M. Thee P.C. 27/9/18 
2 Cartwright, Capt. G. C. 25/9/16 2 Eiderton, Lt. F. BR. 25/0/15 
10 Carty 2/Lt. WwW. G. 25/3/16 1 Elliott,|i {] 2/Lt. H. J. 2/11/17 
9 Chambers, P. A. 10/4/16 2 Elliott, 2/Lt. J. H. 20/11/16 
11 Chambers, Capt. 8. W. G fp? Evans,t 2/14. F. D. 0/6/16 
7 Chance, 2/Lt. A. H 92/3/18 15 Evans, 2 t. H. be BR. 8/5/17 
4 Chepmell, Lt. J. D. 10/4/18 1 Evezard, Capt. G 0/5/17 

1/8 Cheshire, 2/Lt. R. B 4/10/17 
16 Child, 2/Lt. P. H 23/8/18 16 Farley, 2/Lt. W. 15/6/16 
1 Christie, Maj. W.C 18/10/14 8 Farrington, Lt. A. J. 27/8/17 
2/6 Clarke, 2/Lt. A. 0. G. 28/5/18 9 Farquhar, 2/Lt. R. G. 29/3/17 
1/6 Clarke, 2/Lt. A. E. 9/7/16 9 Fawdry, 2/Lt. A. G. 4/5/17 
Clarke, 2/Lt. as E. 23/7/16 Fetherstonhaugh-Frampton,74 
10 Cleave, 2/14. N 8/11/18 1é. P. T. 3/5/15 
14 Clement, nt, Capt, HI 10/10/17 1 Fidler,*** Capt. F. 26/4/15 
1 Coats z/Lt. A. H. 8/9/16 1/6 Field, 2/Lt. H. L. 1/7/16 
1 Costin: 25/4/15 Q Firth, 2/Lt. J. 9/10/17 
10 Coldicott C Capt. A.C. 16/8/18 Fisher, 2/Lt. we ‘= A 4/10/17 
Collier,§ 2/Lt. J. T. 2/11/17 1/6 Flesher, Lt. F. A. 27/9/16 


® Attd. M.G.C. Bee t Attd. 6th E. Lancs. A ecg tid. Northa. 
|| On Staff 88th Brigade. Attd. W. Riding. 
"i Attd. 1/4 Norfolk; killed near Teraalenie A Ane R.A.F. 
6 


de 1/4 re 
Attd. E. Kent. Attd. 1/4 Northn.; killed at Gaza. 
Attd. 1st Hamps. 


—_ 


=> 
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Gough, D.S. 0., Capt. RB. I. 14/10/16 
Graham, Capt. KF. 6/11/16 
Graham, Capt. G. L. 11/4/18 
Grant, M.C. , Capt. 8. 8/12/17 
Greaves, 2/Lt. 81/3/18 
Greener, M.C., Capt. L. L. 6/12/17 
Greenwood, 2/Lt. H. 8. 22/7/16 
Grew, 2/Lt. W. E. /10/1 
Gribble, V.0. , Capt. J.B. 25/11/18 
Grigson, 2/Lt. a H. 9/8/15 
Groutage, Rea . HH. 29/3/18 
Grove, 2/Lt. P A. V/TN16 
Guest, 2/Lt. R. V. 28/8/16 
Grundy, Lt. G. E. 22/7/15 
Gwynne, 2/Lt. HE. 8. 24/11/17 
Hallam, 2/Lt. H. 4/10/17 
Hamilton, Lt. T. K. 1/6/15 
Hankey, 2/Lt. D. W. A. —-12/10/16 
Harcourt, 2/Lt. H. L. 18/3/17 
Hardy-Smith, Capt. A. 16/5/19 
Harper, 2/Lt. . 19/7/16 
Harris, "O/Lt. V 9/4/16 
Harris, 2/Lt. A. B.C. 11/9/17 
Harrison, 2/Lt. J. 16/4/17 
Harrison, M.C. bai M.C. 12/10/16 
Harrowing, M M.6., Capt. H. 8. 3f/2/t? 
Hart pe 80/7/16 
Haseler re oS. 4/7/16 
Hayes Sadler i Lt. G. BR. 3/9/16 
Heatherington, 2/Lt. E. 4/5/17 
Heaven, Capt t. G. vont Ne 25/1/16 
Henderson A.N. 23/7/16 
Herbert,* M.C. Oane E. G. 9/4/18 
Hetherington, 2/ , 2/1. T.A 1/11/18 
Hewett 20/10/18 
Hewett, 2/Lt. SH fp. 22/7/16 
Hill, 2/Lt. A. B. 27/9/18 
ill; ole. B. Ga. 25/9/15 
Hill, 2/Lt. H. T. 18/10/14 
Hobson o/Lt. E. C. 20/5/17 
odes, 2/Lt. F. P 24/7/16 
Hodeh haan, It. %. 1/7/16 
Hodgson, Capt. C.A. RB. 18/12/14 
NE z. G.C. Attd. 1/4 Norf. 
| Attd. H.L.I Attd. 4th R. Fus. 


Forbes, Capt. A. $/9/16 
Forster, Da G.. beciad » Drig.- 

Gen. G. N. B 4/4/18 
Fowler, Lt. BE. W 16/7/16 
Francis, Capt. Si 2/6/15 
Freeman, 2 . F. B. 1/7/16 
French, Z/Lt. A .G. 23/5/16 
Fussell, Lt. J. G. 1/7/16 
Gamble, 2/Lt. J. F. 24/6/16 
Garwood, 2/Lt. G. D. 13/11/16 
Gascoyne 2/Lt. F. P. 22/3/18 
Gaunt, 2/Lt. K. M. 25/9/15 
George, 2 ea ~L. 14/4/18 
Gibbins t. R. B. 3/12/17 
Gibson,* 2) tC 8. 1/7/16 
Gildea, "2/Lt. J JA. K. 11/7/16 
Gilderthorpe, 2 Lt. G. 12/4/18 
Giles,t 2/Lt. W. S. 2/11/17 
Gilliatt, Capt. C. G. P. 14/10/14 
Glyka, 2/Lt. A. I 12/10/16 

y-Paton, Capt. A 29/8/16 
Gonner, 2/Lt. £. D. L 2/7/18 
Goode, 2/Lt. T. L 15/6/18 
Gorman, 2/Lt. G. F 80/7/16 


tt Attd. 1/5 Lanc. Fus. 


} Attd. 7th Norf. 
°° Attd. R.A.F. 
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Holland,t 2/Lt. G. P. 18/8/18 
Hollick, Capt. A e 8/5/17 
Holme, C yi 0/10/17 
pore: se C. Cait. F.J. 16/4/18 
Hooton, Lt. E.C 6/6/16 
Hoskins, Lt. C. 1/7/16 
Houghton, 2/Lt. J. 20/3/18 
Huby,*® 2/1 t. O0.M 23/10/18 
Hudson, Lt. J. W. W 80/11/15 
Hughes, Capt. C. W 1/10/18 
Hughes,|| Capt. H. B. D. 18/5/15 
Hughes, M.C., Lt. J. 9/10/17 
Humby, Lt. F. H. 9/11/18 
Hunt, 2/Lt. BR. F. 25/4/15 
Hunter, Lt. N. F. 16/6/15 
Hussey, 2/Lt. F 4/10/17 
Huxley, 2/Lt. BR. C. 7/5/18 
Hyde, 2/Lt. H. W. 20/5/16 
Hyde, 2/Lt. W. F. 8/11/18 
Hyde, Capt. and Q 

W.N. 16/10/16 
Tles, 2/Lt. P. H 11/4/17 
Imber, 2/Lt. W. A. 27/8/17 
Ingram,t abo E. C. 27/3/18 
Innes, C.M.G., Lt.-Col. E. A. 1/7/16 
Irvine, Capt. ea F. 24/10/16 
Izon, Capt. E. Q. 27/0/18 
Jackson ,tt 2/Lt. E. P. 0/5/15 
Jackson, 2/Lt. L 22/7/16 
Jacobi, 2/Lt. W. T. 21/ 0/16 
Joffrey, 2 7 R. 11/4/17 
Jenkins,{t M.O. Capt. E. E. eens 
Johnson, 2/Lt. 3. C 8/7/15 
Jones, oiLt. A . RK. 23/3/18 
Jones, Capt. t E. C. 4/7/16 
Jones, Lt. F. W. 21/12/16 
Jones, Maj. R. A. 21/5/16 
Jones, Lt. W. E. 10/4/18 
Joseph, Lt. A. E. 19/5/17 
Jow tt, Lt. A. 25/4/15 
Kay, 2/Lt. L. oo 18/11/15 
Keay, Lt. J.G 2/7/16 
Keller ,** 2/Lt. R 16/8/18 
Kemp, 2/Lt. A. an 0/8/15 
Kemsey-Bourne, 2/Lt. F. L. 11/7/16 
Kench, Capt. L. 8. 20/6/16 
Key, 2/ t. F. B. 1/7/16 
Kingston, 2/Lt. N. A. 1/4/18 
Knaggs, 3/Lt. K. J 16/3/18 
Knapton, Lt. O. A. 18/9/14 
Knight, 2/Lt. A. W. 14/10/15 
Lacon,7f% Maj. 8. J. B. 12/4/18 
Lamaison, Lt. L. W. H. 2/7/16 
Lancaster, Maj. J.C. 8/5/15 
Landon Capt. J.B. 3/9/16 
Large, 2/Lt. H. B. 10/3/17 
Larkins, Lt. J.C. 4/6/16 
Leedham, hoe R. W. 24/10/18 
Leeke, Lt. H. 29/5/15 
Lefroy, Et ae B.P. 27/9/15 
peed aj. T. (12/17 

‘Wilkinson, 2/Lt. B.C. 4/1/16 
ik » 2/Lt. J. /8/18 
Lilley, M.M., 2/Lt. W. P. 24/4/18 
Lilly, 2/Lt. A. J. 4/4/17 


& Attd. 2nd Chesh. 
tt Attd. 8. W. Bord. 


71 Attd. R.A.8.C. 
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2 Lister, 2/Lt. H. H. H. 4/5/12 10 O'Neill, 2/Lt. D. 9. 26/4/18 
16 Littleboy, Lv. W. E. 9/10/17. 11 Onslow, 2/ Lt. A. 13/8/16 
2/6 Lloyd, 2/Lt. D. M. A. 22/3/18 1/58 Orton-Smith, Lt. G. E. 1/3/17 

9 Lomax,*® Capt. # H. 22/11/15 2 Owen, 2/Lt. A. A. 18/3/15 

2 Loring, 2/Lt. C. M. 8/9/16 

2 Loring, Lt.-Col. W. L. 23/10/14 2/6 Packwood, 2/Lt. W. H. 12/4/18 
2/8 Love, 2 3/12/17 9 Page, M.C., Lt. T. K. 8. 21/8/18 
1/7 Loveitt, 2/Lt. A. P. c. 25/7/16 0 Paget, Lt. C. 1/9/18 

1 Lovelace-Taylor, 2/Lt. A. G. 9/10/16 ) Palfrey, 2/Lt. RB. 5/4/16 

1 Lowder, 2/Lt. N. R. 3/5/17 9 Palmer, Lt.-Col. C. H 25/7/15 
1/6 Lowe, MC., Capt. R. C. 18/8/16 15 Parker, 2/Lt. W. E. 0/5/17 

3 Lucas,t It. T 16/6/17 16 Parry, M.C., Maj. F. A. 27/9/18 

1 Lucte-Smith, Lt. E. 25/4/15 8 Parsons, Capt. 8. E. 14/4/18 
1/8 Ludlow, Capt. 8. W. 1/7/16 1 Partington, 2/Lt. C. 30/8/18 

Lukey 2/Lt. Cc. X. 24/6/16 1 Payne, Lt. J. O. 25/4/15 
1/6 Lunt, Capt. D. G. 16/7/16 14 Payton, Lt. B. 8. 22/7/16 

11 Lush; 2/ nar De 14/11/16 2 Pearce, 2/Lt. J. V. 18/12/14 

14 Lythgoe, 2/Lt. J. W. 22/7/16 0 Pearman, 2/Lt. J. O'H 25/1/17 
Pearson, Capt. A. C. 4/4/19 

2 McCormick, Capt. J.H.G. 19/10/14 14 Pearson, 2/Lt. C. T. 29/8/18 
14 Macintosh, 2/Lt. J. 23/7/16 16 Pearson, 2/Lt. F. G. 20/10/18 

1 Maclagan, Lt. G.C 25/4/15 10 Pearson, 2/Lt. J. 11/4/18 
15 Maddocks, Lt. J. 0 4/6/16 10 Pearson’ 2/Lt. 8. O. 80/7/16 
1/5 Magness 2/Lt. T.C 22/8/17 9 Peel, 2/Lt. R. J. de N. 20/3/17 
12 Malet,t Lt. F. L. 4/6/15 10 Pegg, 2/Lt. W. J. 18/3/18 
16 Manscll, 2/Lt. G. P. 3/9/16 2 Pennington, Lt. J. 25/9/15 

2 Mansergh, Lt. J. L. O. 25/9/15 1/8 Bopper, Capt. 8. W. 27/8/17 

9 Marshall, Capt. E. 8. 6/4/16 15 Phillips, 2/Lt. R. H. 25/9/16 

9 Marson, ¥/Lt. E. N. 10/8/15 15 Phillips, 2, Lt. W. D 28/9/18 
10 Marston, 2/Lt. F. W. 24/7/16 1/6 Piper, 2/Lt. R. B. 3/4/16 

2 Martin, Lt. E. J. 1/7/16 10 Pinsent, 2/Lt. B. P. 9/10/15 

1 Martin, 2/Lt. F. N. 24/10/18 8 Pitt, 2/Lt. D 24/3/18 
10 Martin, 2/Lt. F. W. 24/7/16 14 Plant, 2/Lt. Da 20/12/16 
1/6 Martin, Lt. G. R.C. 1/7/16 Platt,t 2/Lt. C. H. i 23/11/17 
16 Martin, Capt. M. J. 0/5/17 14 Pocock, 2/Lt. C. 8/5/17 
10 Martineau, Capt. C. 5/5/18 10 Poole, Bite J.B. 30/7/16 

1 Marwood,§ Capt _C.P.L. 24/11/15 10 Potter, Lt. E. 10/11/18 
2/6 Mascord, 2/Lt. oe E. 6/5/18 16 Potter,tt Lt. R. W 8/10/18 

1 Mason, 3/Lt. H. H. L 12/10/17 1/6 Powell, M.C., apt, H. 8. 5/10/17 

2 Matear, apt. .N.H.L. 25/9/16 Pownall, 2/Lt. 23/7/16 
14 Mathews, Capt. H. 8. 22/7/1 1/6 Poynting,tt i A. 26/7/16 
2/6 Matthews, 2/Lt. L. H. 28/3/18 1/6 Poynton 4/10/17 
1/3 Matts, 2/Lt. F. 24/7/16 Preedy, 2 31/3/18 

2 Maunse , Lt. H. 8S. 1/9/15 1/6 Price, 2/Lt. BR. 1/7/16 

2 Methuen, Capt. C. O°B. H. 21/10/14 2/6 Pridmore, M.C. Ca i P.M. 21/9/17 

2 Monk, 2/Lt. G. B. 18/12/14 1/8 Proctor, M.C., Lt. 2/7/16 

9 Moor, 2/Lt. E. L. 27/1/17 2 Purcell, 2/Lt. A. J. 14/7/16 
14 ee ge . a Gk iene 11 Pusch, o/Lt. E. J. 8/8/16 

oore em e ° 

10 Morrall, 2/Lt. J. B 23/3/18 7 Quinlan, 2/Lt. J. L. 28/12/17 

1/8 Morris, 2/Lt. R. H 28/6/18 
Morriss, Lt. J. 8. 5/10/17 1/6 Rabone, Capt. A. B. 1/7/16 

16 Morrison, 2/Lt. J. W. 30/12/16 1/5 Rabone, Capt. J. K. 1/9/15 
2/8 Morton, Gapt. W. BR 4/5/17, 10 Rainbow, 2/Lt. A. E. 23/7/16 
18 Mosee.| 2/18. P. an 18/4/16 $2 Raphael, 2/Lt. N. H 8/6/16 

1 Mould,{ 2/Lt. D. 13/6/16 2 eolift Lt. J. E 20/10/14 
16 Mould, 2/Lt. E. K. 2/9/18 0 Reade, Lt. R. W 5/4/16 

Murphy, Lt. G. 6/9/17 1 Rees, Lt. L. 4/10/17 

7 Murray, Capt. N.C. 30/6/16 ° Reid, Neh os J. Sete 

car 

10 Needham, 2/Lt. P 18/11/16 10 Richards, 2/Lt. EB. W. 10/5/18 

2 Newsome, 2/Lt. T. E. 25/0/15 1/8 Richards, Capt. J. 4 11/18 
15 Nichols, 2/Lt. T. L. 9/5/17 2 Richardson, Lt. B. F. 80/9/15 

1 Nicolai, Lt. R. C. 25/4/15 1 Riley, Capt. 8. J. 12/10/16 
10 Nutting, 2/Lt. E. RB. 18/11/16 2 Ring, Lt. N. A. M 4/5/17 

2 Roberts, Capt. C. L.N 9/10/17 
O’Beirne,t 2/Lt. J. I. M. 3/4/17 2/6 Roberts, 2/Lt. E. EB. L. 20/9/18 
1/5 O’Bryen, Lt. M. 2/10/16 11 Roberts, 2/Lt. L. H 13/8/16 

14 O'Dwyer, 2/Lt. Ne g. 29/7/16 1/7 Rodgers, 2/Lt. H. F. 4/10/17 
2/6 Oldham, 2/Lt. J. 19/4/18 10 Rogers, 2/Lt. E. H. 3/7/16 

* Attd. Oth E. Kent. t R.F.C. ¢ Attd. 2nd Hampe. 

§ Attd. Nigerla Regt. | Attd. 6th B. Lancs. € Attd. T.M.B. 


** Lt.-Col. Moore was in the Royal Werwickae! Regiment 1891-1908. He was 
in command of 6th E. Yorks at Suvla Bay. tt Attd. lat N. Fus. tt? Attd. M.G.C. 
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6 Rogers, 2/Lt. S. 24/11/17 8 Thornhill,tt Lt. G. H. 10/5/17 
2/7 Rooke, 2/Lt. 8. A. H. 20/9/18 11 Thoro , Mc... Le. B. 
7 Rose, 2/Lt. G. 28/6/18 W. T. 7/8/18 
5 Rose, M.C., 2/Lt. M. A. 19/9/18 1 Tillyer, Lt. B. B. B 25/4/15 
1/6 Rose, 2/Lt. B. V. 1/7/16 2/6 Tolson, 2/Lt. H 29/3/18 
16 Rowland, 2/Lt. B. E. B 27/7/16 4 Townley, 2/Lt. F. L. 26/10/17 
Ruane,* te t. J.P. 2/11/17 15 areewey 2/Lt. H. L. (5/1 
16 Rudell, 2/Lt. E. A. 27/9/18 1 Trerise, 2/Lt. W. T. L. 15/4/18 
Ryan,¢ 2/Lt. P. J. 21/3/18 1/5 Traman, Lt. D. G. H. 1/7/16 
2 Tucker, 2/Lt. A. R. L. 18/12/14 
14 Salisbury, 2/Lt. 0. B. 7/5/17 © Tullidge, Capt. R. M 25/1/17 
Salter,t 2/Lt. A. L. 21/3/18 14 Turner, Capt. B. 8/5/17 
1/8 Samuel, = be t. C. V. 6/10/17 15 Eek peaey .G. if. 4/6/16 
16 Sanders, Lt. G. BE. 9/10/17. 1/8 Turner, M.C., Capt. J 22/10/18 
2/6 Sanders, Lt. H. 8. 21/8/18 14 Turner, 2/Lt. J. i 26/10/17 
16 Sangster, Lt. F. CO. 6/9/16 1/5 rer Capt. R. 8. 4/10/17 
14 Sansome, 2/Lt. H. V. 26/10/17 15 Tyrer, 2/Lt. C. St. J. 24/7/16 
1/8 Sarjeant, Lt. D. L. 21/1/15 
16 Sayer MC. Capt. L. 23/8/18 2 Vacher, 2/Lt. G. H 11/11/14 
2 Schooling, Capt. E. C 31/10/14 2 Vardy, 2/Lt. A. T.- 4/7/16 
1 Seaman, tt. . J.0 30/8/18 12 Vernon- mi ben ihe a): tO; 21/10/16 
9 Sharpe, Maj. A. G 10/8/15 11 Vigor, 2/Lt. W. P. 13/8/16 
1/7 Shaw, $/Lt. A. T. 15/6/18 14 Vince, Lt. W. L. 8/5/17 
10 Shaw, Capt. H. L. 3/7/16 11 Vokins, 2/Lt, K. BE. 11/7/16 
11 Shaw, D.S.0., It. B. 28/4/17 11 Voss, 2/Lt. E. W. T. 24/9/17 
16 Shine, D.C.M., 2/Lt. E. 20/10/18 
1/8 Shuttleworth, 2/Lt. E. B. 1/7/16 2/5 Uzzell, 2/Lt. F.C. 3/2/18 
2/6 Bichel, Capt. O. wv 25/10/18 
2/7 Silvester, 2/Lt. W. H. 6/11/18 Wagner,$§ 2/1 2/Lt.. E. G. 8. 7p 
2/6 Simms Capt. Ww. 19/7/16 1/5 eman, Lt. 30/10/17 
1/5 Simpkin, 2/Lt t. R. J. H. 16/7/16 1 Walker, Capt. a. 3. “I, 25/4/15 
1 Simpson’ Lt. A. H. 1/2/15 Wallis, |ii| 2/Lt. R. B. 26/3/18 
2/8 Slicer, 2/Lt. W. G. 13/4/18 Walmisley-Dresser,4¥ Maj. 
10 Smart, 2/Lt. E. D. 12/11/16 J. 17/9/16 
Smetham,§ 2/Lt. J. 14/11/16 10 Ward, Lt. C. 8. 7/1/16 
14 Smith, 2/Lt. E. A. B 22/7/16 11 Ward,2 Lt. N. J. 11/8/16 
2/6 Smith, 2/Lt. E. 9. 15/5/18 2/6 Ward, O/Lt. 3: L. 22/3/18 
4 Smith’ 2/Lt. J. B. 10/8/17 1/8 Wareham CoE 1/7/16 
2/6 Sowerby, 2/Lt. I. 4/9/17 1 Ware athe. Cape "C. W.C. 28/10/17 
5 Spencer, Lt. E. 18/2/18 1 Waters, Capt. R 24/10/16 
1 Spencer, Lt. R. M. 22/1/16 2/6 Wathes, Capt. T. 8. 19/7/16 
2/5 Squires, Lt. 8. C. 29/10/18 1/8 Weinel, 2/Lt. Q. aa 28/10/18 
2 Stable, 2/Lt. RB. C. 9/10/17 1 Welch, 2/Lt. 8. L 20/7/17 
1 Stafford, Lt. A. De 20/5/18 2/7 Weller,§ M.C. ,2/Lt. E. A. W. 22/10/18 
6 Stafford’ Capt. J. N 16/4/17 3 een. tT Capt. J.8.T 20/8/15 
2 Stainforth, feck T 19/10/14. 10 Westwood,*** Capt, A.H. 21/9/18 
1 Standring, 2/Lt. wi 19/12/14 2/6 Wheeler, 2/Lt. W. P. 2/7/16 
11 Stalker, Capt. J. J. H. 28/4/17 14 Whitbread ot B. 22/7/16 
10 Senn tape A. B. 8/11/18 8 While, 2/Lt 26/6/16 
Stevens, || [Ut, A.J. 21/9/18 1/5 White, 2/Lt. C. W. 4/10/17 
2/6 Stocker, 2/Lt. H. V. 28/3/18 White, 2/Lt.D.A.P.T. 28/11/17 
8 Stone, 2/Lt. D. 21/7/16 1/8 Whiteley, Lt. C. T. 1/7/18 
15 Streater, 2/Lt. J. W. 22/7/18 0 Whitworth, Lt. E. 8. 20/12/15 
1 Stretton, 2/Lt. J. de C. 11/5/18 © Williams, 2/Lt. D. M. 9/4/16 
1 Stretton, 2/Lt. W. 8. de C, 4/9/16 1/5 Williams-Freeman Pepe ee: 8/8/18 
1/5 Suckling, Capt. C. V. 16/7/16 0 Williamson, 2/Lt. ¢. 2/7/16 
2 Surgey ‘capt, A: N. 8/1/17 10 Wilson, 2/Lt. E. T. 23/3/18 
6 Swan, Lt. C 27/8/18 10 Wilson, 2/Lt. F. 13/11/18 
2/7 Wilson, Lt. R. V. 13/4/18 
Talbot,** 2/Lt. F. H. 15/7/16 11 Wilson, 2/Lt. T. W. J. 24/11/17 
16 Tasker, 2/Lt. F. P. 16/10/17 4 Windeler,ttt Lt. C. F. 9/5/15 
15 Tatlow, Capt. A. H. 4/6/16 1/6 Winkley, 2/Lt. 8. J. 1/7/16 
1 Taylor, 2/Lt. A. G. L. 9/10/16 2/8 Winterbottom, 2/Lt. 0. 14/4/18 
1/8 Taylor, Capt. B. V. 29/7/18 7 Wise, Lt. G. E. ¥. 4/6/16 
2 Taylour, Capt. G. R. 19/10/14 4 Wood, 2/Lt. L. J. 5/10/17 
& Terry, Lt. L. B. 7/8/19 10 Woodbridge, 2/Lt.S3. A.B. 15/9/16 
2/7 Tetley, 2/Lt. F. N. 27/9/18 1/6 Wooldridge, 2/Lt. A. EB. 19/8/17 
2/6 Tetley, 2/Lt. H. , 12/4/18 O Wright, 2/Lt. V. A. 15/4/8 
15 Thain, 2/Lt. W. 8. 15/9/18 
Thomson,tt{ Maj. H.G. A. aB/S/ie 2/5 Young, 2/Lt. B. J. 6/10/18 
* Attd. 1/5 Norf. t Attd. 6th N. Staff. } Attd. 2/6 N. Staff. 
§ Attd. M.G.C. Attd. R.A Attd. Arab Rifles. 
°¢ Attd. Ist Bord, B. tt Staff 15th hiv. $ Attd. Srd Lab. Corps. 


$$ B.F.C. 
eee Attd. 6th Northants. ff 


A 7th Norf. 
Attd. 2nd K.0.B. Lancs. 


© Attd. E. Surrey. 
tit Attd. RB. Berks. 
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Officers attached fo the Royal Warwickshire, tho were killed oy died 
whilst so serving, 
15 Ashton, Lt. . W. (Suffolk R ) 20/8/1 
1 Bourke, 2/Lt. G. g. (L’ pool R.) 15/4/18 
1/7 urton, 2/Lt. H” (S. Staff. R.) 14/10/17 
y Cattanach, Lt. J. (R.A.M.C.) 27/7/15 
16 Ch Ppington, 2/Lt. H. L. (Suff. R.) 23/8/18 
1/6 Crockett, Lt. C. J. (Northn. R ) 18/8/16 
1/7 Croall, Capt. J J.(R. Se. Fus.) 4/10/17 
2/6 Or fts, Lt. w. (Lance. Fus.) 6/12/17 
2/¢ Dawson, 2/Lt. W. (Wore. R ) s/12/17 
1/8 Day, Lt’ GR. (Bedf. R.) 27/8/16 
q Evans, 2/Lt. F. M. (R. W. Surr. R.) 6/4/16 
1/7 orman, 2/Lt. J. (Dorset R.) 14/7/16 
1/6 Osse, 2/Lt. R. B. W. (Ches. R ) 1/4/17 
1/6 Haggo, 2/Lt. A. R. (R. Se. Fus.) 18/8/16 
2 Harries. 2/Lt. L. G. B. (Notts and Derby R.) 2/11/14 
10 Heard, Capt. G. R. (R.A.M.C.) 3/7/16 
) enderson V.C., Lt.-Col. E. D. (N, Staff. RK.) 25/1/17 
2 Hutton, 2/Lt, Rp (Leic. R.) 7/11/14 
1/5 Kyd, 2/Lt. F. R. (RE. Surr. R.) 20/8/18 
1 wis, 2/Lt. G. A.D. (S. Staff. R.) 8/7/15 
1/6 Lomax, 2/Lt. J. (D.C.L.1.) 18/8/16 
1/6 carson, 2/Lt. A. J. B. (Essex R.) 18/8/16 
1/6 Pollock, Lt. G. R. (8. Stag. R.) 18/6/15 
14 Quarry, Maj. St. J. s (R. Berks. R.) 14/4/18 
11 Savage-Armstrong Lt.-Col, F- (S. Staff. R.) 23/4/17 
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McCormick, Capt. J. H. G., 135 
Macdonald, Assist.-Surgeon, 22 n. 
Maceira, 60-1 
Mackinnon, Col. G. H., 92-3 
Macneale, Lieut. D., 22 n. 
——, Lt.-Col. D., 22, 26 n. 
Macpherson, Clunie, 35 
Madras, 90, 124 
Magee, Lieut. J., 22 
Mahmud, Emir, 109-11 
Mailly-Maillet, 140, 142, 146 
Maissemy, 176 
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Malincourt, 132 

Malleson, Gen. Sir W., 208 
Malplaquet, 189 

Malta, 100, 109, 123, 126, 134 
Mametz, 149-50 

Man, Isle of, 67, 91 

Mandvi, 85-6 

Mangalore, 90 


Mansergh, Major J. C., 89, 93-4 


Marbaix, 189 

Marcalain, 74 

Marcelcave, 177 

Maresches, 189 

Maretz, 187 

Maricourt, 143, 148 

Mark’s Farm, 119 
Marlborough, Duke of, 14, 22 
Marne, river, 133, 182 
Maroilles, 189 

Marriott, Lt.-Col. G. B., 180 
Marsden, L.-Corp. G., 115 
Marshall, Capt. E. S., 200, 202 
——, Lt.-Gen. Sir W., 203 
Marteville, 162 

Martin, Lieut. G. D., 124-6 

, R., 28 

Martineau, Lt.-Col. E., 142 
Martinique, 52-4 
Martinpuich, 153, 156 
Martinsart, 160 

Matigny, 176 

Matta, 125-6 

Maude, Lt.-Gen. Sir S., 203-5 
Maunsell, Capt. E. J. A., 185 
Maya, Puerto de, 73-4 
Mayorga, 63 

Menin, 135 

Mercier, Lieut. F., 32 

Merv, 208 

Merville, 181, 186 

Meshed, 208 

Mesopotamia, 201-6 
Messines, 166—7, 179 
Meteren, 134, 169 

Metford, Ens. L. G. N., 94-5 
Methuen, Capt. C. O’B. H., 136 
Michel, F.M. Sir John, 91-4, 96 
Middelburg, Holland, 68 


Ludex 


Minchin, Capt.-Lieut. G., 37 
Minorca, 22—3, 25, 44 
Mockler, Lt.-Col. P. R., 123 
Mohmand War, 125-6 
Molloy, Sgt. J., 35-6 
Monchy Lagache, 162 
Monchy-le-Preux, 163-4, 185 
Mondego, 59 

Mons, 3, 8, 130, 189 
Montague, Capt. J., 9 
Montauban, 150, 152 
Montecchio Maggiore, 194 
Montello, 191-2 
Monticano, river, 193 
Montjuic, 19 

Montrécourt, 188 

Mont St. Quentin, 16] 
Monument Hill, 120 
Mooltan, 102 

Moore, Col. C. D. H., 211 

, Gen. Sir J., 62-4 

, L.-Corp. W., 126 
Morlancourt, 142 

Morland, Major-Gen. Sir T., 155-6 
Morrice, Major L. E., 117, 122 
Morriss, Lieut. J. 8., 170 
Morval, 156 

Mory, 169 

Moulin du Piétre, 144 
Mourilyan, Lieut. H. L., 121 
Moyencourt, 177 

Moyenneville, 183 

Mudros, 196 

Mull, 39 

Muriel, Lt.-Col. J. C., 188 
Murray, Lt.-Col. A. M., 66, 68-9 
—, Lt.-Col. J., 29, 30 

, Lt.-Col. L., 143, 152, 181 
Muttrey, Capt.-Lieut. A., 32 
Muttrus, 110 

Mysore, 124 


Nahrin Kupri, 206 

Nakhila, 110 

Namur, 8, 10, 11, 19 n., 209 
Napier, Lt.-Col. M., 84-6, 90 
Napoleon, 59, 62-3, 67, 73, 79 
Natal, 119, 120, 123 


» Transvaal, 119 ~*~ Nesle, 132 

Military Cross (M.C.) awards, 143, Neuve Chapelle, 143-5, 159 
146, 153-4, 161, 166, 184-5, 187, Neuville St. Vaast, 164 
199, 210, 216 Nevill, Major O. C. R., 198 

Military Medal (M.M.) awards, 161, New Brunswick, 49-50 
166, 216 Newcastle, 40, 43, 44 

Militia, 103-7, 121, 123, 127, 129 Newfoundland, 16-17 

Milledge, Sgt. J., 126 New York, 48 

Miller, Lt.-Col. G. S., 155, 180, 187 Niagara, 81-2 


» Capt. J., 33, 39 Nicholls, Sec.-Lieut. E. J., 170 
Milner, L.-Corp. W., 145 Nieppe, 181-2 


Index 


Nive, 76 

Nivelle, 76 

Nisnaya Kitea, 210 
Noitgedacht, 120 

Nore, The, 105 

Norman, Sgt. F. C., 144 
Norris, Lieut. R. P., 93 
Nova Scotia, 49 

Noyon, 132 

Nugent, F.-M. Sir G., 58, 97 
Nutt, Lt.-Col. H. J., 1438 
Nuttall, Lt.-Col. J. R., 143 


Oakley, Capt., 209 
Obidos, 60 

Okehampton, 33 
Omdurman, 112-4 
Onteniente, 21 

Ookiep, 121 

Oosttaverne, 166 

Oppy, 166, 169 

Orange, Prince of. See William III. 
Orange River, 116 
Ormonde, Duke of, 14-16 
Orthez, 77-80 

Ospringe, 66 

Ossory, Earl of, 3 
Ostend, 83 

Osteria del Termine, 194 
Ovillers, 151 

Owen, Sec.-Lieut. A., 144 


Paardeberg, 117, 121 

Pacaut, 179-80, 183 
Packwood, Lt.-Col. C. P., 105 
Paget, Lieut. C., 207 

Paine, Capt. D. L. A., 177 
Palmer, Lt.-Col. C. H., 128, 196 
Pamplona, 72-4 
Pantiancicco, 193 

Paradis, 179, 183 

Paris, 83, 148 

Parkinson, Lt.-Col., 143 
Pattison, Lieut. H. P., 82 n. 
——, Capt. R. D., 81-2 
Patton, Lieut. H., 37-39 
Patullo, Lieut. W., 78 

Paul, Lieut., 3 

Peck, Major A. J., 209-10 
Peiziére, 162 

Penzance, 45 

Perghele, 192 

Peronne, 161, 185 

Persia, 206—8 

Peshawar, 124-6 
Peterborough, Earl of, 18—20 
Peyrehorade, 77 

, V.C., Capt. R. E., 204 
Phillips, Lt.-Col. W. E., 180, 188 
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Piave, river, 191-3 
Pienaars Poort, 119 
hs Nas Lt.-Gol, V. R., 138, 142 | 

Pilkem, 146 
Placentia, 16-17 
Plate Becque, 182 
Ploegsteert, 159 
Plouvain, 163-4 
Plumer, Gen. Sir H. (now F.-M. 

Lord Plumer), 145, 186, 191 
Plymouth, 17, 45, 106-7, 126 
Poelcapelle, 170-2 
Pointz, Capt. D., 37 
Polderhoek Chateau, 171-3 
Pole-Carew, Lt.-Gen. Sir R., 117-19 
Polygon Wood, 136, 169 
Pommereuil, 188 
Ponder, Lt.-Col. F. W., 128 
Pont de Nieppe, 138 
Poona, 86, 89-91 
Poole, Col. A. J., 132-3, 142, 211 
Portland, 126. 
Porto Bello, 31-2 
Port Said, 201 
Port St. Mary, 15, 59 
Port Slade Camp, 128 
Portsmouth, 16, 44, 91, 106 
Port Tewfik, 129 
Portugal, 18, 59-63, 65n., 71 
Potelle, 189 
Potijze, 145 
Pottinger, Major W., 90 
Powell, Lt.-Col. T., 90 
, Lieut. T., 32 
Pozidéres, 152-3 
Preseau, 188 
Preston, 67, 100, 103 
Prestonpans, 36—7 
Pretoria, 117-19 
Price, Lieut., 3 
Pritchard, Col. A. G., 142, 161 
Prowse, Br.-Gen., 146 
Pryor, Lt.-Col. W. M., 192 n. 
Puisieux, 160-1 
Pyrenees, Battles of the, 73-5 
Pys, 178 


Quarry, Major St. J. 8., 181 

Quayle-Jones, Col. M., 102, 109, 
115-17, 120 

Quéant, 185 

Quebec, 58, 83 

Queenstown (Cove of Cork), 71, 92, 
101 

Quetta, 124 

Quinque Rue, 145, 186 


Rada, H., Marquis of, 9 
Radcliffe, Ens. S., 75 
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Raimbert, 183 

Ramsay, Lt.-Col. J., 25, 29 

Ras-el-Hudi, 110 

Ratcliff, Lt. J. E., 135 

Rawlinson, Gen. Sir H. (now Lord 
Rawlinson), 134—5, 137, 156 

Reith, Sgt. Alexander, 99 

——, Sgt. Archibald, 57, 99 

—, Drum-Major J., 57, 99 

Remy, 185 

Requena, 20 n. 

Retallack, Lt.-Col. C., 161 

Reutel, 172 

Rhododendron Ridge, 197-9 

Ribécourt, 187 

Richardson, Capt., 3 

, Lieut. R. F., 138 

——, Lieut. W., 32 

Riddell, Gen. H. J., 97 

Rivers, Col. J., 14, 17, 20 

Roberts, F.-M. Earl, 117-19 

——, Capt. C. L. N., 172 

Robertson, Lt.-Col. J. E., 96 

——. Major J. T., 67, 81 

Reux, 165, 185 

Rogers, Lieut. C. W., 207 

» Sec.-Lieut. E. H., 151 

——, Major H., 86 

Rolica, 60 

Roncesvalles, 73-4 

Ronssoy, 132, 176 

Rooke, Admiral Sir G., 14-16 

Rota, 15 

Rouen, 133 

Roulers, 135 

RoyaL WARWICKSHIRE REGIMENT 
(for early history see Sixth Foot 
constituted, 103—4; colonels, 102, 
127; fine record for shooting, 99, 
100, 123-4; lst Battalion, 100, 
109-15, 121, 124-6, 130—4, 138, 
140-2, 144-6, 148-50, 157, 159, 
160, 162-5, 168-73, 175, 180, 
182-3, 185, 188-9, 209; 2nd Bat- 
talion, 102-3, 116-21, 126-7, 
134-9, 140, 142, 145-8, 150, 152, 
154-5, 159-61, 165—6, 168-9, 172, 
191-5, 209-10; 8rd (line) Bat- 
talion, 123-4; 4th (line) Battalion, 
124; 8rd (Militia or Special Re- 
serve) Battalion, 104, 121, 127, 
129, styled 5th, 123; 4th (Militia 
or Ex. Reserve), 104, 121, 127, 
129, styled 6th, 123; 1/5th (Tr. F. ). 
Battalion, 127- 8, 142, 148-51, 
153-4, 159-62, 167-8, 170-1, 
192-5; 2/5th, 128, 143, 159, 160, 
162, 168, 173-6; 3/5th, 128; 1/6th 
(T. F.) Battalion, 127-8 , 142, 148— 


50, 153-4, 159-62, 167, 170-1, 
192-5; 2/6th, 128, 143, 159-60, 
162, 168, 173-7, 179-83, 186, 188, 
209; 8/6th, 128; 1/?th (T. F.), 
Battalion, 127-8, 142, 148-51 
159-62, 167-8, 170-1, 192-5; 
2/7th, 128, 143, 159-60, 162, 168, 
173-7, 179-83, 186, 188, 209; 
3/7th, 128; 1/8th (T. F.) Battalion, 
127-8, 141, 142, 148-50, 154, 
159-61, 167-8, 170-1, 187-93, 
209; 2/8th, 128, 143, 159, 162, 
168, 173-6; 3/8th, 128; 9th (Ser- 
vice) Battalion, 128, 196-208; 
10th (Service) Battalion, 128, 142- 
3, 150, 157, 159, 160, 166-7, 169, 
173, 175, 177-9, 182-3, 186, 188-9, 
209 ; 11th (Service) Battalion, 128, 
143, 151, 153, 159, 160, 163-4, 
169, 173, 175; 12th Battalion, 
128; 18th Battalion, 128; 14th 
(Service) Battalion, 128, 143, 152- 
3, 155-6, 159, 164, 166, 169, 171-3, 
180-4, 186-7, 191-2, 210; 15th 
(Service) Battalion, 128, 143, 152- 
3, 155-6, 159, 164, 166, 169, 
171-2, 180-4, 186-7, 191-2; 16th 
(Service ) Battalion, 128, 143, 152- 
3, 155-6, 159, 164, 166, 169, 
171-2, 180-4, 186-7, 189, 191-2, 
210; 17th and 18th Battalions, 
128; Slst, 52nd and 53rd Bat. 
talions, 210; Ist Garrison Bat- 
talion, 128-9 


Roye, 177 

Rue du Cailloux, 145 
Rufane, Gen. W., 45, 47 
Rumley, Lt.-Col. R., 91 
Rurki, 99 

Russell, John, 38 

——,, Pte. J., 144 
Russia, 209-10 
Ruthven Redoubt, 35-6 
Rye, 49 


Sahagun, 63, 65 
Saidah, 205 
Sailly Saillisel, 160 


St. 


Barbe, 76 

. Bertran, 19 

. Boes, 77-8 

. Christopher, 30 


. Helena, 84, 120 

. Ives, 45 

. Julien, 144, 167 

. Laurent, 163 

. Leger, 161 

. Leger, Major Wm., 52 n. 
. Lucia, 54-5 
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St. Omer, 2, 134 

St. Pée, 76 

St. Python, 130, 189 

St. Quentin, 132-3, 162, 176, 187 

St. Radegonde, 161 

St. Riquier, 142 

St. Vincent, 47-8, 52 

St. Yves, 138, 141 

Salamanca, 62, 66 n., 71 

Saldana, 63 

Salens, 142 

Salisbury, 104 

Sambre, river, 189 

Sanders, Lieut. G., 153 

Sandilli, Gaeka chief, 92, 94 

Sandys, Lieut. E., 75 

Sannah’s Post, 117, 121 

Sanna-i-Yatt, 202—4 

San Sebastian, 73, 75 

Saragossa, 23-4, 28 

Sarasen, Ens., 22, 26 n. 

Sare, 73, 76 

Sari Bair, 197, 199 

Sasseram, 96 

Saulcourt, 162 

Saulzoir, 188—9 

Saunders, Capt. B. N., 168 

Sauroren, 74 

Sayer, Capt. L., 184 

Scarpe, river, 160, 178, 185 

Scattergood, Corp. W., 121 

Schomberg, Marshal, 2, 6 

Scotland, 29, 33—40, 43, 45, 83 

Scott, Lt.-Col. Caroline F., 38-40 

, Lieut. H., 78 

——, Lt.-Col. 
8 


5-6 
——., Lt.-Col. R., 44-5 
» Lt.-Col. W., 52 n., 56 
Seltso, 210 
Selvigny, 132 
Septmonte, 133 
Serre, 148-9, 160 
Seton, Col. A., 95 
Sewell, Capt. W., 187 
, Lt.-Col, W. H., 90 
Shabkadr, 125 
Shabluka, 112 
Shanneasy, Lt.-Col. J. J., 143 
Sharkey, Capt. V. J., 165 
Sharpe, Major A. G., 198 
Shatt-el-Adhaim, 205 
Shatt-el-Hai, 203—4 
Shawe, Capt. C. F., 76 
Sheikh Saad, 201, 203 
Shell Trap Farm, 145 
Shepherd's Redoubt, 186 
Shiala, river, 205 
Shirley, Lt.-Col. Hon. G., 104 


H. M., 75, 79-80, 
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Shoreham, 128 
Shorncliffe, 126 
Shumran, 204 
Shute, 2nd Lieut. J. L., 157 
Shuttleworth, Major R. G., 198 


Sichel, Capt. O. W., 188 

Sikkim, 9 

Simms, Capt. W., jake 

Sixtg Foor: eae 23 oe 
coming to England, 4; organ 
tion, 12, 13, 27, 29, 45-6, 49, 62, 
85, 91, 98; Grenadier Company, 
3, 12, 42-3, 52, 54, 98; Light 
Company, 46, 54, 98; Colonels, 2, 
3, 4, 7, 11, 17, 22, 28-9, 45, 48, 
50, 58, 97, 102; Lt.-Cols. and 
C.O.’s, 4, 7, 9, 14, 19, 22, 25, 29, 
30, 33, 44-5, 47-49, 56, 58, 61-2, 
66, 69, 84, 86, 90, 91, 96, 100; 
recruiting, 17, 27, 33, 48-9, 56, 
83, 89, 103; proficient shooting, 
96; Colours, 41-2, 49, 86—7, 98, 
212; Battle Honours, 11, 54, 79- 
80, 94, 108, 115, 122; band. and 
music, 49; styled Ist Warwick- 
shire, 49; becomes ‘‘ Royal,” 87; 
called ‘‘ ‘the Dutch Quards,”’ 5, 
** Guise’s geese,’’ 29, “* the Saucy 
Sixth,” 56; 2nd Battalion, 66-7, 
98, 100-102; Reserve Battalion, 
91. See for later history Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment. 

Skipwith, Lt.-Col., 105 

—,, Col. G., 106 

, Col. Sir T. G., 106 

Sladen, Lt.-Col. G. C., 
153 

Smith, Lt.-Col. E., 45 

——, Gen. Sir Harry, 92-3 

» Gen. Sir L., 86 

—-, , Capt. §. D., 78-9 

Smith. Dorrien, Gen. Sir H., 124, 130 

Smollett, T., 30-1 

Snell, Hannah, 33 

Somaliland, 124 

Somerset, Gen. Lord C., 85 

Somerset, Gon., 92-3 

Somerville, Lieut. G. H. R. B., 136 

Somme, river, 132, 160-1, 176, 
183-5; Battle of the, 148-58 

Sordet, Gen., 132 

Soult, Marshal, 63—4, 73—9 

South Africa, 85, 91-6, 108, 116-23 

Southampton, 56, 121, 123, 130, 


210 
Southwell, Capt. E., 27-8 
1 2tN. 


——., Capt. 
—, Col. W., 14, 16, 19, 20, 22, 


28 n. 


142, 15], 


Spencer, Gen. B., 


» Major A. Y., 191 9 


Spot Fa A | 
Springfield (O.F.8.), 117 
Springfield Farm, 167-8 


i orth, 2nd Lieut. R. T., 135 
er, 2nd Lieut. J.J. H., 163 


Standerton, 123 


Stratton, Major W., A., 96 


Strevensg, Lt.-Co H., 146, 19] 
» 92 


Btuart, Lt.-Col, J. 


Ta liamento, river, 193 
alavera 24, 65 n, 


Taylor, Major 8., 80, 82, 85 n, 
5 


ray lour, Capt. q. R., 13 
ed, 205 


» 64 
Tiflis, 206, 208 

igria, river, 201 5 
Tillson, 8gt., 146 


Tobin, Sgt. N. F., 129 
Toogood, Capt. A. 8., 12] 
Toro, 63 

Toronto, 8] 

Torreg Vedras, 60-] 
Toulouse, 79 

Tower Hamlets, 169 


| 


-el-Hanna, 201~92 


4lns, 76 
Ustaritz, 76 
Vaal, river, 118 


Vacholl, Capt. Wm., 16 
Vacker Farm 17] 


» Tiver, 210 
Valdegun: 194-5 
Val @’ » 194 
Valencia, 20 
Valenci €8, 2, 83, 188 
entine, V.C., Pt., 137-8 
: adolid, e 
uzana, 194 
Vanderstract, Capt., 3 
&ne, Col. Sir » 4, 2, 213 


' era 188-9 
Venize ', 133 


i $-en-Tardenois, 183 


Vi °rs-en-Cauchio, 188 
Vi ors-aux-Erables, 177 
i 62 
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Vimy Ridge, 160, 162, 164 

Vinho, 7 

Vis-en- ae 185, 188 

Vitoria, 72-3 

Volunteers, 105, 107-8, 118, 120-1, 
127, 129 

Voyennes, 132, 176 


Wade, Marshal G., 21 

——, Lt.-Col. W., 67, 71 

Wakeman, Ens. J., 37 

Walcheren, 67-9 

Walker, Maj.-Gen. Sir. G. T., 77-8 

Wambeke, 179 

Ward, Lieut. C. 8., 143 

Warfusée, 177 

Warley, 100, 105 

Warlincourt, 159 

Warren, Gen. Sir C., 116 

Warwick, 48, 56, 103, 105-6, 121, 
124, 128, 195, 212 

Warwickshire, 48-9, 103—4, 107 

—- Regiment. See Sixth Foot. 

Wasey, Lieut. C. W. C., 130 

Waterkloof, 93—4 

Waterloo, 82 

Waterval, 120 

Waterworth, Lieut. G. F., 125-6 

Wauchope, Major-Gen. D., 112, 114 

Wedge Wood, 155 

Welch or Walsh, Lieut. O., 32 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke 
of, 69-62, 71-9, 82-3 

Welsh Ridge, 174 

Wentworth, Gen., 29-31 

, Major H., 34, 38 

West Indies, 15-17, 29-32, 47-8, 

50, 52-6, 101 


Westmorland, Major P. T., 125-6 
Wethered, Lt.-Col. F. O., 142, 154 
Whaley, Capt. T. N., 136 - 
Whigham, Major-Gen. Sir R. D., 
122, 210 
Whitehouse, Lt.-Col. P. H., 189 
Whyte, Major-Gen. J., 49, 52, 55 
be 168 
wv ht, Isle of, 17, 88 
Wilberforce, Lt. -Col. W., 187 
Willcocks, Gen. Sir J., 125-6 
William III | eo Prince of 
Orange), 2— 
Williams, Col. a4 E., 129 
Williams. Freeman, "Capt. H. P., 
147, 154 
Willis, Gen. Sir G. H. 8., 101 
Wilson, Lt.-Col. C. W. H., 102 
Winchester, 67 
Windsor, 11, 44 
Wingrove, Major C. W., 178 
Winnipeg, 91 
Wulverghem, 179 
Wytsechacte, 166 


Young, Capt. R., 10 

Ypres, 3, 142, 161, 159, 160, 175, 
210; ‘first Battle of, 135-8; 
second Battle of, 144-6; third 
Battle of, 167-73 


Zakka Khel, 125 
Zandvoorde, 135, 137 
Zeebrugge, 134 
Zillebeke, 167, 172 
Zonnebeke, 135-7, 171 
Zwart Kop, 118 
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